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IMPEACHING THE GOVERNOR OF A GREAT STATE 


(Next to the proceedings in the case of President Johnson, the most celebrated impeachment trial in the 


history of the United States, was that of Governor William Sulzer, of New York. Governor Sulzer, after an 
investigation by a joint committee of the State Legislature, was impeached by the Assembly, the lower branch 
of the legislature, on August 13, the charges having chiefly to do with his report of receipts and expenditures 
as candidate for Governor. The High Court of Impeachment, consisting of the members of the Court of 
Appeals of the State and the State Senate, convened in the Senate Chamber at the Capitol at Albany on Sep- 
tember 18, and continued in session until October 17, when by a vote of 43 to 12 Governor Sulzer was re- 


moved from office) 
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The New hese pages were opened last 
Tariff, How month with comments upon the 
completion of the tariff bill and 

the significance of that great public event. 
The bill, at the time our observations were 
written, had passed both houses and was in 


Democratic leaders of both houses, and a few 
others, who made an impressive company at 
the White House. He used two pens in 
signing the document, one of which he gave 
to Chairman Underwood of the House, and 
the other to Chairman Simmons of the Sen- 






















conference committee, where many details ate. Congress had provided that the new 
had to be adjusted as between the Senate and tariff should go into effect at the very mo- 
the House. We explained, however, that no ment when the bill was signed, except as : 
questions remained in dispute that affected specified in the case of the sugar and wool ) 
the measure in its vital principles or in its schedules and‘several other matters. 

important bearings. ‘The work of the con-- 
ference committee was completed on Septem- 
ber 29, and was approved in the House on 
the following day, and in the Senate three 
days later. President Wilson signed the 
bill on the evening of Friday, October 3, 
at a.few minutes after nine o'clock, in 
the presence of the assembled cabinet, the 
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MAKING IT EASIER FOR HIM 
From the News (Chicago) 


antties The President's reason for de- 
without ferring his signature until a cer- 
tain hour in the evening was to 

make sure that the business day was ended at 
Pacific Coast ports, so that there could be no 
question regarding the application of the new 
rates to any wares passing through custom- 
DT ; houses on Friday, October 3. When the 
if “ ~~ custom-houses opened throughout the coun- 
try on Saturday, October 4, it was the busi- 
ness of the officials to apply the new rates to 








THE PRESIDENT SIGNS THE TARIFF BILL 
From the Courier-Journal (Louisville, Ky.) 
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UNCLE SAM’S NEW TOLL-GATE KEEPER 
From the Star (Montreal) 


several thousand different kinds of articles. 
Obviously this was a very difficult thing to 
do, and yet somehow the country has not been 
aware of much friction or shock in the transi- 
tion from the Payne-Aldrich tariff to the 
Underwood-Simmons schedules. Sometimes 
the best way to do a difficult thing is simply 
to do it, and solve the complications offhand, 
rather than to make preparation based upon 
long notice. Nevertheless, it has always been 
our opinion, frequently stated in this RE- 
VIEW, that it is a barbarous thing to subject 
the business of the country to a tariff like 
that of 1909, establishing high average rates, 
and then within a few years adopt totally 
different rates upon a changed policy with- 
out providing a reasonable length of time 
within which business could study the new 
situation and adapt itself to changed scales of 
duties. This, indeed, has been done in the 
case of the sugar schedule and a few other 
items. But it would have seemed just and 
fair that Congress should have adopted a 
joint resolution at the opening of the special 
tariff session, to the effect that no tariff 
changes which might be made in the course 
of the session should go into effect until at 
least six months after the signing of the bill. 
This would have relieved anxiety in every 
direction, and would have been just and 
reasonable. If the new tariff should not be 
regarded as working well, and its opponents 
should come into full power as a result of the 
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Presidential and Congressional elections to 
be held just three years hence, must another 
change in tariff policy go into effect without 
allowing some period for preparation? 


i These remarks are not meant to 
Acquiescence imply that there has been wide- 
spread complaint, or evidence of 

serious disturbance, on account of the new 
tariff. Every step in the long series taken by 
the Republican leaders made it inevitable 
that the Democrats should come into power 
and revise the tariff in a somewhat radical 
way. ‘The entire country knew this, and no- 


| body was blinded excepting the Republican 


leaders themselves. ‘The current sentiment 
on the subject was non-partisan and national. 
It may now be said with entire truth that 
although the Republican minority in Con- 
gress opposed the Underwood bill as a matter 
of form, the country as a whole, regardless 
of party, has accepted the Underwood bill 
without protest and as a matter of course. 
The reasons urged at Washington for put- 
ting the new tariff bill into immediate opera- 
tion have to do with certain considerations 
of revenue, and with fluctuations in quantity 
and value of imports. We are publishing 
this month Mr. Stone’s promised article upon 
the tariff as a practical measure, with an an- 
alysis of its leading schedules and rates of 
taxation. Last month we published Mr. 
Stone’s more general review of the Under- 
wood tariff from the standpoint of policy. 
Four years ago our article on the Payne- 
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“NON-SKID” 
From the Record-Herald (Chicago) 
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Aldrich tariff, also written by Mr. Stone, 
was accepted throughout the country as the 
most careful and unchallenged analysis that 
appeared in any newspaper or periodical. 


BS Sea dent's Lhe country feit that President 
Power in Wilson, quite regardless of the 
Leadership . . P 

precise value of this tariff meas- 

ure, had scored a great victory in his display 
of leadership. He had held the Democratic 
forces together more completely than had 
been thought possible. Not only had he in- 
duced his party to make a good face, but 
there was actually less grumbling behind the 
scenes at the end than at the beginning. He 
has now been in office about eight months. 
It would be wholly out of accord with all 
current evidence to say that his administra- 
tion thus far is not regarded as exceptionally 
capable and efficient. Mr. Wilson shows 
statesmanship in the power to bring all his 
resources to bear firmly upon his main poli- 
cies. When he called the new Congress into 
special session to revise the tariff, last March, 
there was nobody who really believed that so 
great a work as the reconstruction of the cur- 
rency and banking system of the United 
States could also be accomplished in the same 
session. Yet President Wilson had the high 
courage to attempt to bring this great thing 
to pass. Important committees were set at 
work, the newspapers and the financial com- 
munity were compelled to give the subject 

















ONCE MORE TO THE RESCUE 


(The President, having landed the Tariff, now goes 
after the Currency bill.) 


From the Post-Intelligencer (Seattle) 
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PRESIDENT WILSON VOTING AT THE PRIMARIES, IN 
NEW JERSEY, ON SEPTEMBER 23 


unremitting and urgent attention, bills were 
formulated, and the measure upon which the 
administration and the leaders of both houses 
had agreed was actually put. through the 
House of Representatives and sent for con- 
sideration to the other house. 


The Senate 1t could not have been expected 
tor that so far-reaching and impor- 
tant a matter could have been 

put through the United States Senate under 
a pressure in favor of hasty action, when 
throughout the whole country there was also 
a strongly organized pressure in favor of 
very deliberate and careful action upon each 
of the many points with which the measure 
has to deal. As these pages are closed for 
the press, it does not seem very likely that 
the Senate will reach final action upon the 
banking and currency bill before the time for 
the beginning of the regular constitutional 
session, which must occur upon the first day 
of December. The Senate committee has 
been holding hearings throughout September, 
and had promised to prolong these until at 
least the 25th of October. It had been fur- 
ther declared by various members of the 
committee that fully another month would 
be needed before the bill would be ready to 
be reported back to the Senate by the com- 
mittee of which Senator Owen is chairman. 
It was further obvious that, after the report 
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WONDERFUL CONTROL 
From the Tribune (Chicago) 


of the bill, the Senate could not reach a final 
vote without a period of several weeks spent 
in serious debate. It seemed not unlikely, 
therefore, that Congress might conclude to 
take a recess or an adjournment, so that the 
members might be allowed a brief opportu- 
nity to visit their homes and attend to their 
own private affairs in the month of Novem- 
ber, before beginning the regular long ses- 
sion on December 1. 


If such an adjournment were 
taken, it would be with the un- 
derstanding that the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee would 
continue to sit and would be prepared to 
report its bill at the very opening of the new 
term. This would make it practically cer- 
tain that the measure would be passed and 
become a law some time in January. Al- 
though President Wilson had quite fixed his 
mind upon the passage of the banking and 
currency bill in October or November, he 
would in any case have virtually gained his 
point. For it is now reasonably certain that 
a new banking and monetary system will go 
into effect within a very few months. And 
this could not have been possible but for the 
great influence and effort of President Wil- 
son to bring the subject to a focus during 
the autumn period. At the moment of sign- 
ing the tariff bill the President made the fol- 
lowing remarks, which express his views upon 
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the currency bill and the motives which have 
actuated him in his attempt to press it to final 
passage: 


We have set the business of this country free 
from those conditions which have made monopoly 
not only possible but in a sense easy and natural. 

But there is no use taking away the conditions 
of monopoly if we do not take away also the 
power to create monopoly, and that is a financial 
rather than a merely circumstantial and economic 
power. 

The power to control and guide and direct the 
credits of the country is the power to say who 
shall and who shall not build up the industries 
of the country, in which direction they shall be 
built and in which direction they shall not be 
built. 

We are now about to take the second step, 
which will be the final step in setting the business 
of this country free. That is what we shall do in 
the Currency bill. 


The plain intimation conveyed 
in these sentences is the convic- 
tion on President Wilson’s part 
that, under our present arrangements, the 
business of the country is dependent upon a 
combination of bankers which, centralized in 
the financial district of New York and the 
principal banking centers, dominates the in- 
dustries, commerce, and trade of the country. 
The object of the pending currency bill, ac- 
cording to the President, is to provide a ready 
and safe means by which, in times of special 
need, there may be ample money that can be 
borrowed for legitimate purposes, and, fur- 
ther, to provide a system which will operate 
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Pending Bill 
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BALKING A LITTLE 
From the News-Tribune (Duluth, Minn.) 
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in such a manner as to keep the reserve funds 
available in all parts of the country for cur- 
rent business, rather than to have them 
largely loaned to promote stock speculation 
in Wall Street. As the bill seemed to be 
approaching the point of complete study by 
the Senate committee, the protests against it 
were renewed with intensity and remarkable 
evidence of organization throughout the 
country. ‘These protests came chiefly from 
the men engaged in banking as a private 
money-making pursuit. ‘There were, how- 
ever, a good many men of unbiased judgment 
and high public spirit whose great technical 
knowledge of monetary science and banking 
led them to criticize certain points in the bill. 


As to certain matters relating to 
the strictly professional side of 
their business, the bankers were 
entitled to the most careful hearing. It does 
not follow, however, that bankers are any 
wiser than other trained men of affairs when 
it comes to the general principles that should 
be embodied in the banking and currency 
laws of the country. Congress and 
President are supposed to be acting disinter- 
estedly for the general welfare—considering 
the rights and needs of the bankers quite as 
much as those of the customers of bankers. 
When, however, the bankers claim that they 
ought directly to select several of the mem- 
bers of the central reserve board, they are 
laboring under a confusion of ideas. If the 
bank owners are to select members of this 
board, why should it not follow with equal 
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ANXIOUS MOMENTS! 
From the Inter-Ocean (Chicago) 
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(Who is a member of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, and stands firmly against the President’s 
demand for immediate action.) 


justice that the bank depositors should select 
members, and that bank borrowers should 
also be represented? The idea of the bill 
as it stands is that the President of the 
United States can be trusted to appoint mem- 
bers who would have in mind the prosperity 
and workability of the system as a whole. 
It is hard to imagine our electing any man 
President of the United States who would 
not appoint to such a board men of justice 
and probity, including men who had practical 
as well as theoretical knowledge of banking 
and finance. The bankers are right in wish- 
ing to have competent and trustworthy men 
upon the board; but they do not seem to be 
sound in proposing that the bankers as a pri- 
vate guild should share with the President 
the appointing power, and thus become a dis- 
tinct governing estate in the republic. 


Nobody has proposed, so far as 
we are aware, that the railroad 
companies should select and ap- 
point a part of the membership of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. Various bills 
have been introduced looking to the creation 
of a board which should grant Federal char- 
ters to large industrial corporations, and have 
oversight of the operation of the anti-trust 
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laws. But nobody has proposed that the cor- 
porations themselves should have the power 
to appoint some of the members of such a 
board on the ground that the President of 
the United States could not be trusted to ex- 
ercise his appointing power in this particular 
field. The. great packers and the other 
manufacturers of food articles have not pro- 
posed that they, rather than the President, 
should exercise appointing power in the se- 
lection of those who should have to do with 
administering the pure-food laws. The bank- 
ers are quite right in urging their views upon 
such a question as the desirability of having 
the number of regional reserve banks reduced 
from twelve (as in the bill) to seven, or to 
five. The country bankers are well within 
their rights in begging to be allowed to con- 
tinue their present lucrative practice of col- 
lecting fees for cashing people’s checks. The 
large banks of the East are on practical and 
conservative ground when they raise ques- 
tions about compulsory rediscounting, and 
express fear lest some parts of the country 
may not be so careful as other parts in the 
acceptance of commercial paper. 


Above all, in our opinion, the 
bankers are right in demanding 
that no change in the laws should 
cause them to lose money upon the 2 per cent. 
bonds which the Government had encour- 
aged them to take as a basis for the circula- 
tion of bank-notes. The simplest way to 
deal with the 2 per cent. bonds would be to 
pay them all off at par. The opportunity 
should now be seized to reduce our hetero- 
geneous system of greenbacks, bank-notes, 
gold certificates, and silver certificates to 
some uniform and well-protected basis, with 
an ample gold reserve in the background. 
There are many ways in which the pending 
bill could be improved. The Aldrich Com- 
mission did a great and a memorable work 
in leading the country towards the adoption 
of a banking and money system as good as 
those of other leading nations. President 
Wilson, Secretary McAdoo, Chairman Glass, 
Chairman Owen, and others in both houses 
of Congress have also been doing a notable 
and patriotic work in taking up the question 
and carrying it still farther towards solution. 
President Wilson and the Democratic Con- 
gress will have full credit for their achieve- 
ment if they give us a sound banking and 
currency law. But they will have a finer 
and higher credit if they will be brave enough 
not to try to put the Democratic party label 
upon such a measure. These questions do 
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not belong in the domain of passionate party 
politics. The Republicans, on their part, 
ought not to try to trip up the party in power, 
any more than the Democrats should try to 
cloak and hide all that they really owe to the 
Aldrich Commission for its important pre- 
liminary work. The people of the country, 
regardless of parties, are anxious to have a 
good, workable banking system, and a sound, 
healthy, elastic volume of currency, all under 
the safe domination and control of the na- 
tional government. ‘There is no real differ- 
ence of opinion among intelligent business 
men North, South, East, or West, on these 
points. But there are many technical ques- 
tions involved which must be worked out by 
experts, and which could never be properly 
settled by men assuming the attitude of par- 
tisans and trying to create popular prejudice 
against. their opponents. 


Everyone ought to remember 
that ours is the only country in 
the world in which problems 
having to do with the standard of value, the 
monetary system, and the intricacies of cen- 
tral banking have ever been dealt with as 
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From the Globe-Democrat (St. Louis) 
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partisan and popular issues. “There was, in- 
deed, some slight attempt at one period to 
carry the silver question into the open arena 
in certain European countries as a popular 
affair. But nothing even faintly resembling 
Bryan’s notable Presidential campaign based 
upon the technical conditions under which 
bullion ratios should be maintained in coin- 
age has ever been known in any other great 
country. Nor has anything like our great 
struggles after the war, over greenbackism, 
fiat money, and the resumption of specie pay- 
ments, ever been known elsewhere. Eng- 
land, France, Germany, and many another 
country have reformed their banking and 
monetary systems upon the careful study and 
advice of statesmen and experts, without 
bringing such questions into the domain of 
partisanship or popular agitation. The ris- 
ing tide of social democracy in Germany 
seeks to establish better conditions for the 
plain people in many directions; but it does 
not delude itself into supposing that it can 
do the working men any good by upsetting 
a sound metallic money basis and a scientific 


banking system. And the same thing may- 


be said of popular movements and agitations 
in other countries. 


As for the American bankers and 
the ‘‘money trust” that they are 
supposed to have malevolently 
created, is it not the simple truth that for 
many years past the leading bankers are the 
persons who have besought Congress to take 
up the question of. banking and monetary re- 
form and find a good solution for it? If 
these bankers had been so desirous to main- 
tain the alleged monopoly which our bad 
banking laws have thrown into their hands, 
why should have they tried to get the sys- 
tem opened up and changed, thus running 
the obvious risk of having their monopoly 
exposed and suppressed? In our opinion, the 
position of the leading bankers of the United 
States, whether of New York, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Boston, or smaller cities, has been 
creditable to their good faith and their public 
spirit. The arguments of such bankers as 
Mr. A. Barton Hepburn and Mr. Frank 
Vanderlip, of New York, and Mr. Reynolds 
and Mr. Forgan, of Chicago, have shown not 
only a high intelligence but also a devotion 
to the principles of sound business and just 
citizenship. It is a good thing for the coun- 
try that its current financial operations pass 
under the eyes of men of such exceptional 
value as citizens and publicists as are these 
men, and many other members of the bank- 
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ing fraternity. It is buncombe and foolish- 
ness for politicians and newspapers to try to 
make prejudice against men of so high an 
order of character and intelligence. 


It does not follow that the coun- 
try must adopt all of their rec- 
ommendations. But the country 
would be depriving itself of its best available 
wisdom if it had not sense enough to listen 
to the advice that such men are competent to 
give upon public questions that they know so 
much about. These men are not seeking to 
have the country’s liquid capital all drawn 
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THE LIFTING FOG 
From the Journal (Portland, Ore.) 


into channels of unhealthy stock-gambling, or 
any other kind of immoderate and dangerous 
speculation. It is not true, so far as we can 
judge, that these best-known bankers are try- 
ing to give advice to the country from the 
mere standpoint of their private membership 
in the bankers’ guild. "They see the problem 
in its large bearings, and do not for a moment 
suppose that the country’s money and _ bank- 
ing laws should be designed merely to pro- 
mote the private profit of men who own or 
control shares of the capital stock of banks. 
The bankers of the country seem inclined 
to accept the main features of the pending 
bills, and it ought to be easy for President 
Wilson, Secretary McAdoo, and the best 
authorities in both houses of Congress to ac- 
cept modifications that all the banking au- 
thorities of the country would agree in rec- 
ommending as desirable, even if not strictly 
necessary. It would be a pity if certain’ ‘ex- 
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tremists and so-called “radicals” in Congress 
should be so ill-advised as to block the course 
of banking and currency reform unless they 
can have their own way in all particulars. 


President Wilson has allowed it 

_to be known that with the com- 
pletion of the tariff measure and 
the prospective adoption of a currency law 
he will be ready to take up the great problem 
of the better adjustment of the Government’s 
relationship with industrial corporations. His 
expression upon this subject was in the form 
of a letter to Hon. Henry D. Clayton, of 
Alabama, who is chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee of the House. ‘The recent death 
of Senator Johnston of Alabama had left 
vacant a seat in the Senate for which three 
very prominent public men of that State had 
decided to become rival candidates, all three 
of them being members of the House. These 
three were Chairman Underwood, of the 
Ways and Means Committee; Chairman 
Clayton, of the Judiciary Committee, and 
Mr. Richmond P. Hobson, who is serving 
his fourth term in Congress, is prominent 
as a member of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, and has been the most indefatigable 
advocate of a large navy, ever since his heroic 
action as a young naval officer in the war 
with Spain. The President, on October 10, 
wrote a letter to Chairman Clayton, of which 
the following is a part: 


“‘ Trusts’’ Come 
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Program 


I am a great deal concerned at the thought of 
losing you from the working force of the House 
of Representatives. As the chief direction of af- 
fairs in the present session has lain in the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means and the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, I foresee the chief re- 
sponsibilities of the regular session will lie with 
the Committee on Judiciary, of which you are 
chairman. I was looking forward with great 
satisfaction to working with you and having your 
experience, counsel, and assistance in the work 
that is before you. It seems to me, indeed, indis- 
pensable in the carrying out of our party’s pro- 
gram. 


This letter resulted in Mr. Clay- 
ton’s withdrawal from -the con- 
test in Alabama, and left Mr. 
Underwood and Mr. Hobson the two con- 
testants. Mr. Hobson is said to be sup- 
ported by the radical and prohibition ele- 
ments, while Mr. Underwood has the sup- 
port of the more conservative Democrats of 
the State. Apart from the bearing of Mr. 
Wilson’s letter upon the Alabama situation, 
it points significantly to the plans of the Ad- 
ministration for the approaching regular ses- 
sion of Congress, 


The 
Policy and 
the Law 


The currency bill will be contest with Mr. 
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unfinished business in the Senate, if, as seems 
probable, it should have failed of passage in 
the special session. But the House will be 
free to take up the next great problem, hav- 
ing passed the tariff and currency bills al- 
ready. And the President tells Mr. Clay- 
ton, in effect, that the trust question will 
come next upon the program. It is under- 
stood that Attorney-General McReynolds 
has both convictions and definite ideas upon 
this subject, and we may reasonably expect a 
strong statement of the Administration’s 
plans in the President’s message of December 
1. Meanwhile, the Department of Justice 
has gone forward with a policy of inquiries, 
negotiations, and prosecutions. “The proposal 
to bring action against the New Haven rail- 
road system, under the antitrust law, was 
followed last month by somewhat sweeping 
plans for decentralization on the part of the 
board of directors over which Mr. Howard 
Elliott presides. And it was deemed fairly 
probable that plans could be worked out 
which would meet with the approval of the 
Department of Justice and obviate legal ac- 
tion under the antitrust law. The suit 
against the United States Steel Corporation, 
brought by Messrs. Taft and Wickersham, 
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HON. RICHMOND P. HOBSON 
(Representative from Alabama, who is a candidate 
for the vacant seat in the Senate and is making a 
Underwood) 
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is going on quietly, in the stage of hearings , 
before a United States Commissioner. 













ae Precisely what recommendations 
of for further legislation President 
Certainty Wilson may decide to make are 
not as yet matters of public knowledge. It 
is not so important what policy is proposed 
or adopted as that we have some kind of law 
dealing with industrial corporations, by 
virtue of which 
an honest busi- 
ness man may 
know whether 
or not he is in 
danger of being 
assailed by the 
Government 
and subjected to 
the disaster of 
prosecu- 
tion. Sometime 
it is to be hoped 
that we may 
have men_ pos- 
sessing at once 
the requisite 
knowledge and 
the fine courage 
to write a true 
history of the 
amazZz i ng uses Copyright by the American Press Association, New York 




















and abuses. of HON. HENRY D. CLAYTON, OF ALABAMA 

Seed (Chairman of. the ‘Judiciary Committee of the House, who has been persuaded 
the anti - trust by President Wilson not to be a candidate for the Senate but to remain and assist 
law at the hands in the prospective work of antitrust legislation) 


of the last ad- 
ministration. At this moment there is:no ap- Philippine Islands, and has been pressing 
parent danger that the wide opportunity for hard to secure the passage of a bill fixing a 
discrimination and persecution that: rests in 
the power of the administration and the De- 
partment of Justice will be abused. But the 
American business man has a right to know 
where he stands as regards such law; and he 
cannot possibly know as matters now stand. 


ai ial The question what the new 
mo she x Democratic administration would 
do about the Philippine Islands 

has been partly answered in the news of the 
past month. An administration -in which 
Mr. Bryan is Secretary of State was expected 
by the ambitious men who have come for- 
ward among the Filipinos to denounce 
American sovereignty over the islands and 
to bring about almost immediate independ- 


ence. An element in Congress, led by the 


Hon. William A Jones, of Virginia, has felt “HEREAFTER, ALL LEGISLATIVE FUNCTIONS WILL BE 
¥ : aoe DISCHARGED AT THE WHITE HOUSE” 


that the Democratic party was pledged to he hn aa 
secure our prompt withdrawal from the From the Sun (New York) 
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REPRESENTATIVE WILLIAM A. JONES, OF VIRGINIA 
{Chairman of the Committee on Insular Affairs) 


date for such a consummation. Mr. Jones 
is chairman of the Committee on Insular Af- 
fairs. His position, therefore, is an influ- 
ential one, while his convictions are strong 
and have been ably upheld in debate. ‘The 
Jones bill, which could not, of course, take a 
central place in Congress before the Presi- 
dent had dealt with the Philippine question 
in .a message, provides in general that we 
should begin at once to prepare for with- 
drawal and should establish the sovereign 
and independent republic of the Philippines 
on July 4, 1921. 


Congress will not enact the Jones 
ill as a law, nor attempt to 
make any change in the status of 
the Philippines, until after President Wilson 
has made definite recommendations and urged 
the passage of legislation. Meanwhile, after 
waiting more than six months, Mr. Wilson 
had appointed a new Democratic Governor- 
General to go to Manila as successor of Mr. 
W. Cameron Forbes.. Mr. Forbes, since he 
came back, has been involved in angry con- 
troversy with Mr. Jones over the facts as 
to the efficiency of our government of the 


The New 
Governor- 
General 
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islands. It has been the genera! impression 
that Mr. Forbes has done very well, al- 
though it is to be presumed that he partici- 
pated in those regrettable shifts and changes 
in the personnel of the Philippine adminis- 
tration which were due to the exigencies of 
the Taft struggle for a second term. Presi- 
dent Wilson’s choice for Governor-General 
was Mr. Francis Burton Harrison, of New 
York City, who has comfortably filled a safe 
‘Tammany seat in Congress for four terms. 
Mr. Burton Harrison’s career has closely fol- 
lowed that of Mr. George B. McClellan. 
These young gentlemen of fortunate birth, 
high social standing, and college training, 
were turned over to the T'ammany tiger to 
be nurtured in politics just as Romulus and 
Remus were generously provided for by the 
famous she-wolf of the Roman hills. Mr. 
Harrison, like Mr. McClellan, is an accom- 
plished gentleman. When Mr. McClellan 
became Mayor, he saw the need of breaking 
away from Tammany, but it was somehow 
too late to reconstruct the basic’ principles 
upon which to build up a political career. 
Now that Mr. Burton Harrison has got 
clear around the world from Tammany, and 
has only to report to Secretary Garrison and 
President Wilson, he may develop into a 
strong administrator. But unfortunately he 
has received political favors heretofore, with- 
out ever having had to do any hard political 
fighting of the kind in which a man risks 
something for his convictions or for.a cause. 
It might have been better if President Wil- 
son had sent somebody like John Purroy 
Mitchel out to Manila, or persuaded Wil- 
liam F. McCombs to undertake Philippine 
administration as a great task involving 
American honor as well as opportunity. 


Mr. Francis Burton Harrison’s 
arrival, on October 6, was the 
occasion of a great demonstra- 
tion in Manila, because the people there had 
been led to believe that the success of ‘the 
Democratic party in the United States meant 
a complete change in our policy. Upon his 
landing, the new Governor-General at once 
delivered his inaugural address from a grand- 
stand in the Luneta. The first part of his 
address alone had any importance, and this 
because it was a message that had been writ- 
ten and placed in his hands by President 
Wilson. ‘The President’s words to the peo- 
ple of the Philippines were as follows: 


Filipinos 


We regard ourselves as trustees, acting not for 
the advantage of the United States, but for the 
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benefit of the people of the Philippine Islands. 
Every step we take will be taken with a view 
to the ultimate independence of the islands and 
as a preparation for that independence; and we 
hope to move toward that end as rapidly as the 
safety and the permanent interests of the islands 
will permit. After each step taken experience will 
guide us to the next. 

The Administration will take one step at once. 
It will give to the native citizens of the islands a 
majority in the appointive commission and thus 
in the upper as well as in the lower house of the 
Legislature. It will do this in the confident hope 
and expectation that immediate proof will thereby 
be given, in the action of the commission under 
the new arrangement, of the political capacity 
of those native citizens who have already come 
forward to represent and lead their people in 
affairs. 


Two points in this message stand 
out as of great significance, one 
of them being practical and the 
other theoretical. ‘The theoretical point has 
to do with the meaning of the word “ulti- 
mate.” The practical point has to do with 
the appointment of a majority of natives 
as members of the Philippine Commission. 
We may say a few words about the practical 


Some 
Points of 
History 


point first, and then something about the. 


other. For some years after our assumption 
of authority at Manila there was no popu- 
lar legislative body. Nothing of that kind 
had existed during the centuries of Spanish 
rule, and the people were not accustomed 
to the holding of elections or to representa- 
tive government in any form. Our Ameri- 
can authorities in the Philippines set to work 
to do the only things which could make 
ultimate independence a possibility. They 
established schools and tried to create an in- 
telligent citizenship. They organized mu- 
nicipalities, and tried to teach the better and 
more competent natives how to take part in 
their local affairs. In due time they pro- 
vided for a popularly elected Assembly, or 
lower house of a Philippine legislature. It 
was the judgment of this magazine that, in 
the best interest of the Filipinos and of their 
“ultimate independence,” we were proceed- 
ing a little too eagerly and rapidly. That 
we were making astonishing and unpre- 
cedented efforts to teach the Filipinos how 
to govern themselves is sufficiently estab- 
lished by a host of competent witnesses from 
other countries besides our own. The Gover- 
nor-General, with eight associates, consti- 
tutes the Philippine Commission, whose 


members are appointed by the President of 
the United States and whose work comes 
under the direction of the Secretary of War 
at Washington through his Bureau of In- 
At first the Philippine Com- 


sular Affairs. 
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HON. FRANCIS BURTON HARRISON 


(The new Governor-General of the Philippines, who 
arrived at Manila last month) 


mission was made up of Americans. A few 
years ago one Filipino was appointed to it, 
and subsequently one or two more, the ma- 
jority remaining American. Each member 
of the Commission is executive head of a de- 
partment of the Philippine Government, and 
the Commission as a whole forms the upper 
chamber, or Senate, of the legislature. It has 
been the opinion of many competent people 
that, for the present, since the lower house 
of the legislature is made up entirely of 
natives, it might be best that Americans 
should continue to constitute a majority of 
the Commission. 


This view is not, as the unre- 
flecting might think, due to a 
fear lest American control be 
weakened and the Filipinos gain the upper 
hand. We do not want American control 
in any arbitrary sense. All that we want is 
efficient, disinterested government for the 
benefit of all people and all interests in the 
islands. Sensible men, appointed as Ameri- 
can members of the Commission, do not 
represent any policy that requires them to 


Appointing 
Native 
Rulers 
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keep an upper hand over the Filipinos. The 
simple truth is that the Philippine Archipel- 
ago is inhabited by eight millions of people, 
a few of whom are highly civilized and the 
majority of whom are untrained. ‘The mass 
of people are of different tribes, speaking 
different languages, and having different re- 
ligions. The members of the Commission 
are in any case appointive, and selected by 
our President and Secretary of War with 
or without the advice of the Governor-Gen- 


eral. It would seem best, therefore, that 


the men chosen should represent as directly 
as possible the intentions and purposes of the 
President of the United States in the carry- 
ing out of our trusteeship, on behalf of 
the inhabitants of the islands and the inter- 
national commercial interests that are estab- 
lished in the archipelago. If President Wil- 
son can administer the educational depart- 
ment better through a native Filipino than 
through a trained American educator of some 
Philippine experience, he should by all means 
appoint the Filipino. But otherwise it would 
seem as if he ought to appoint the Ameri- 
can, for the sake of the work to be accom- 
plished. 


Quite regardless of the contro- 
versy between the retiring Gov- 
ernor, Mr. Forbes, and Repre- 
sentative Jones, of Virginia, there is ample 
testimony that the American Government in 
the Philippine Islands has done a great deal 
to improve general conditions. It is doubt- 
ful whether promising in advance to give the 
Filipinos a majority in the Commission will 
do much to satisfy the demands of the Fili- 
pino leaders and politicians on the one hand, 
or of the American anti-imperialists on the 
other. ‘The Governor-General has no veto 
over legislation, but the American Commis- 
sion has heretofore been able to act as a safe- 
guard against the inexperience or unwisdom 
of the native Assembly. There is, however, 
a veto power lodged by law in the hands of 
the Secretary of War at Washington. It 
might be wiser to maintain a government in 
the Philippines that could settle questions at 
issue without the probability of an appeal 
to Washington. It may be that the great 
mass of Filipino people would rather be gov- 
erned by native-born members of a commis- 
sion selected by President Wilson than by 
American members, but this point is not quite 
clear. Experience will show, and it is hard 
to see how any harm can come from the 
experiment. 


A Matter 
of Experience 
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Woug Lhe theoretical point raised in 
Independence President Wilson’s message to 
Be Valuable ? eee : 

the Filipino people is that of ul- 
timate independence. The deep question is 
whether in promising those people inde- 
pendence we are proposing something that 
would be valuable to them or suggesting 
something that would be injurious. For the 
common people of the islands, our presence 
there has meant a remarkable effort, put 
forth in- a spirit at least partly altruistic, to 
give them civil order and security in their 
daily lives, to protect them against extor- 
tionate taxation, to educate their children, 
to stamp out epidemic diseases, and to pro- 
mote their economic prosperity. A time may 
come when these people, through the proc- 
esses of self-government, may be able to pro- 
vide for their own security and future prog- 
ress. But to leave them to themselves just 
now would, in the opinion of some observ- 
ers, be to deliver them over to every kind of 
evil and danger. ‘There is no such thing, -so 
far as we can learn, as a great Filipino 
nation seeking independence and a position 
among the sovereign peoples of the earth. 


The Treaty of Paris did not 
merely put us in a position of le- 
gal authority at Manila, but it 
also imposed upon us serious obligations to 
the people of the islands and to all nations 
having interests in the Pacific. It might 
have been unwise statesmanship that brought 
this responsibility upon us; but it must be 
the most deliberate and careful statesman- 
ship that can find an honorable way to per- 
mit our relinquishment of the obligations we 
have assumed. If we were ever touched at 
all with the imperialistic craze, we are well 
over it. It is no longer with the American 
people a question of “possessions,” or of 
keeping what is “ours,” or of “hauling down 
the flag’; but it is merely a question of the 
wisest and best way to proceed in view of 
all facts and obligations. We can get along 
very well without the Philippines, but it re- 
mains doubtful whether the Filipinos could 
get along very well without us—even though 
a thousand ambitious natives out of eight mil- 
lions might naturally like to take over full 
control, and have the unrestricted collection 
and expenditure of public revenues and the 
ramified power that goes with administra- 
tion in a country where the majority of the 
people are not highly civilized and a con- 
siderable part of them are still in the wild or 
savage state. 


American 
(Obligations 
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CELEBRATING MEXICAN “INDEPENDENCE DAY" AT MATAMORAS, ON SEPTEMBER 16 


(It is to be hoped that in years to come the Mexicans may have achieved a real independence) 


The element of time is essential 
in problems of this kind. It 
might, for example, be reasonable 
to say that “ultimate,” in the President’s 
message, means several generations, and that 
American sovereignty could safely be re- 
linquished in about 150 years from the pres- 
ent time. There are many skilful political 
observers and students of race development 
who could show that this would mean a very 
rapid development. Albania or Egypt is in- 
comparably better fitted to be turned at once 
into a self-governing republic than is the 
Philippine Archipelago. We ought to try to 
think honestly, and with unflinching analysis 
of these problems. It would be a cruel and 
inhuman thing, rather than a fine and ideal- 
istic thing, for England to scuttle and to 
instruct the Egyptians and Sudanese to ac- 
cept the priceless boon of self-government 
and assume positions in the sisterhood of 
sovereign nations. Anarchy, chaos, and ruin 
would follow at once. Where peaceful vil- 
lages now exist there would be massacre of 
women and children; the strong would prey 
upon the weak, and devastation would be uni- 
versal. Self-government is not of the slight- 
est value to a community or a people unless 


Time asa 
Factor 





they have been trained and developed to 
make good use of it. 


_. The condition that exists in 
Mexico's ; P 
Unhappy ‘Mexico to-day illustrates the 
Condition és 


dangers that confront a nation 
which has the forms of a constitutional re- 
public without the fundamental basis. The 
government is in the hands of a military 
dictator whose authority extends only over 
such districts as are terrorized by his soldiers. 
A popular election was set for the 26th of 
October, to choose a constitutional Presi- 
dent. On October 10, the dictator, Huerta, 
sent soldiers to the parliament house and 
arrested 110 members of the lower chamber 
and cast them into prison. He announced 
that he would have a new Congress elected. 
Mexico has a population of fifteen millions. 
Nobody understanding the conditions sup- 
posed for a moment that an election in Octo- 
ber could be anything but a farce. The coun- 
try was seething with anarchy. The dictator 
had recently encountered heavy military loss. 
The so-called Constitutionalists, under vari- 
ous “generals,” were in control of more than 
half of the territory of Mexico. Nobody 
supposed that there would or could be a legit- 
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imate election in a single voting precinct in 
the entire republic. Nor did anyone sup- 
pose that if a few votes were honestly cast 
there could be any way to have them counted 
or returned. In short, votes do not govern 
Mexico, have never governed it in the past, 
and are not-likely to govern it for a long 
time to come. 


“votes?  Lhat is the difference between 
otes ° . 
Versus a country like Mexico and a 
Dictators country like ours. It was votes, 
freely and honestly cast and faithfully count- 
ed and returned, that elected President Wil- 
son and the members of the present Congress 
at Washington. ‘The results of the election 
were accepted with perfect good faith by 
the supporters of opposing candidates and by 
the entire country. Canada and England are 
also governed in the fullest sense by votes. 
The Philippine Islands, on the other hand, 
would not be governed by votes if we with- 
drew and left the people to themselves. It 
is exceedingly hard work for Cuba to gov- 
ern herself by votes, although she is trying 
more or less successfully to accomplish this 
high end with the moral help we afford her 
through the power for good that lurks in the 
Platt amendment to the Cuban constitution. 
The Cubans know that if they relapse into 
civil strife and anarchy, destroying the prop- 
erty of foreigners and dishonoring their ob- 
ligations, Uncle Sam will go down with bat- 
tleships and regiments, not to bully them 
or oppress them, but to help the decent and 
peaceable Cubans to reéstablish order and pro- 
tect human society from its enemies. What 
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MEXICAN FOOTBALL 
From the Tribune (South Bend) 


Mexico needs is firm government, everyday 
justice, and the assurance of personal se- 
curity and civil order. Under such condi- 
tions, with education for the children, a new 
and prosperous Mexico, capable of real self- 
government, might be developed in fifty 
years, or at most within a century. Presi- 
dent Diaz carried on a veiled dictatorship, 
under the nominal forms of a representative 
republic, for a long time. He maintained a 
considerable measure of civil order and per- 
sonal security. But he did not build up 
rapidly enough an intelligent body of ca- 
pable citizens. Huerta has made so bad a 
start—his dictatorship is- so stained with 
shocking crime—that there seems no _ possi- 
bility of his continuance or success even from 
the standpoint of a dictator, much less from 
that of a patriot. 


‘iii The simple millions of Mexico’s 
yet people are greatly to be pitied. 
The foreigners, who have invest- 
ed many hundreds of millions of dollars in 
Mexico, are also entitled to sympathy. Un- 
fortunately, no practicable remedy is in sight. 
There is, indeed, one theoretical remedy, but 
it cannot be considered, because nobody is 
in favor of it. That theoretical remedy 
would be the voluntary union of Mexico 
with the United States. We cannot now in- 
vade Mexico and try to establish civil order 
there on our own motion’ and against the 
wishes of the Mexican people. The people 
of Mexico do not desire annexation to the 
United States, nor do the people of the 
United States desire it. -This country would 
probably be powerful enough to maintain 
a guaranty of republican institutions and civil 
liberty in Mexico. But there is at present 
no way by which such a guaranty can be 
sought on the one hand or granted on the 
other. These people are our neighbors, we 
have long felt a friendly interest in their 
affairs, and we would like to help them out 
of their troubles. But the fact of large 
American investments of money in Mexico 
gives us no sufficient right to intervene with 
armed force; and there are no _ atrocities 
against women and children of a nature so 
appalling that the world demands our inter- 
ference in the name of humanity. 


‘ite The United States occupied 
Attitude Cuba because we had a duty to 
dustified  erform in the interest of the 

suffering and the weak. A war that was 
devastating the island had been going on for 
three years, with increasing atrocities. We 
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relieved a deadlocked situation in a very 
few days, established peace in Cuba, allowed 
200,000 young Spanish soldiers to go back to 
their homes, and conferred a blessing upon 
the people of Spain as well as upon those 
of Cuba. President Wilson has tried to con- 
fer a blessing upon the people of Mexico by 
offering neighborly and disinterested coun- 
sel. He has tried to induce the opposing 
factions to accept our Government as their 
friend and unite upon some honorable way 
to restore order and peace. But the fac- 
tional leaders are selfish and headstrong, and 
those who overthrew and assassinated Ma- 
dero have gone too far to talk in unselfish 
terms about the welfare of their country. 
What will happen, therefore, nobody 
knows; and yet the patient, restrained, mod- 
erate course and tone of President Wilson 
and his agents have strengthened rather 
than weakened the ultimate power of the 
United States to be of practical service to 
the people of Mexico. The opportunity will 
present itself in some form, but what that 
form may be does not as yet appear. 


Many situations, including the 
Mexican troubles and the ap- 
proaching completion of the 
Panama Canal, have brought fundamental 
policies into fresh discussion and have led 
men to ask about the Monroe Doctrine and 
its further validity and meaning. The 
Monroe Doctrine fifty years ago meant, in 
one of its practical applications, that we 
would not permit certain European powe;s 
to conquer. Mexico and set up an Austrian 
noble as emperor. With Mexico at the 
present time trying to settle her own affairs, 
we should not consider it permissible for one 
of the great naval powers of Europe to 
make war upon the country and annex it as 
a part of its colonial empire upon any pre- 
text whatsoever. Yet when Italy quite re- 
cently landed an armed expedition in Trip- 
oli, against the protest of the natives and of 
Turkey, and added it to the Italian empire, 
we made no objection of any kind, although 
we might not have admired Italy’s mode 
of procedure. If anybody asks, then, what 
we mean by the Monroe Doctrine to-day, 
a practical answer is that we have nothing 
to say when Austria annexes Bosnia, when 
Italy takes Tripoli, or when England dis- 
mantles small Dutch republics in South 
Africa, but that we should have much to 
say if one of these powers should try to 
seize and hold Mexico or Nicaragua or 
Venezuela. 


Monroe Doctrine 
Freshly 
Examined 
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nineaiioins A very brilliant and accom- 
theMonroe plished traveler in South Amer- 
Doctrine : . : : 
ica, Prof. Hiram Bingham, of 

Yale, whose explorations as an archeologist 
give us pride, has just now published a lit- 
tle book in which he ridicules the Monroe 
Doctrine, assumes that our public men like 
Secretary Olney have not known the ordi- 
nary facts of geography, and arraigns us with 
a long list of our blunders and our bumptious 
errors in the name of an American policy 
promulgated by John Quincy Adams and 
Mr. Monroe about ninety years ago. Any 
good citizen who loves honor and righteous- 
ness does well when he deals faithfully with 
kis nation’s history and points out faults of 
arrogance and tactlessness. Professor Bing- 
ham has said much that Americans ought 
to read and take to heart. But there is a 
great truth that stands to our credit and 
honor through almost a century of our his- 
tory. Our national feeling, in the main, to- 
ward other countries has been neighborly. 
We have believed that we were serving the 
best interests of justice and liberty in the 
world by helping to protect the turbulent 
South American republics through the pe- 
riod when they were growing into stability. 
The Argentine Republic, Brazil, and Chile 
no longer need protection from us, although 
they would be mistaken in supposing that 
our neighborly friendship was not desirable. 


Pe: 2 European powers have vast 
Hemisphere standing armies, and continue to 
on. i ilitary and naval 
€ upon a military 

footing. We have believed that the republics 
of the Western Hemisphere ought not to 
need large armies, ought to settle their dif- 
ferences peaceably, and ought to stand united 
against being embroiled in the European sit- 
uation. Canada is the only Western-Hemis- 
phere country that to-day, in the face of a 
century of experience and enlightenment, 
is deliberately proposing to become an in- 
tegral part of the military and naval sys- 
tem of the Old World. The Monroe Doc- 
trine should not be stretched beyond its 
reasonable applications. Nobody ever sup- 
posed it to be a part of international law— 
except in a very loose way of referring to 
what after all is a vague and imperfect code. 
The Monroe Doctrine is merely a declara- 
tion of what attitude we should be likely to 
hold toward certain possible acts. Brazil 
or the Argentine Republic is at perfect lib- 
erty to announce a doctrine or a policy of 
its own. Mr. Charles H. Sherrill, recently 
our Minister at Buenos Aires and excep- 
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ican republics and the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, and was to 
be given soon after his ar- 
rival, on or about October 
20. His expressions in this 
speech, it may be stated, 
were of a broad and gener- 
ous nature, and entirely free 
from any tone or spirit of 
North-American assertive- 
ness. Mr. Roosevelt, through 
his long service at Wash- 
ington, came to know a 
large number of South 
American statesmen and 
diplomats, and his visit 
could not fail to be full of 
gratification and interest to 
him from every standpoint. 


Tue “Onley” On the eve of 
ofthe his departure 
Progressives 
there was a 
popular dinner in honor of 
Colonel Roosevelt, attended 
for the most part by adher- 
ents of the Progressive par- 
ty, who look upon him as 
their commander-in-chief. It 
has been natural enough 
that Republican leaders 
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should have been trying to 


COL. THEODORE ROOSEVELT AS HE LOOKED ON THE DAY OF HIS make it appear that the 


DEPARTURE FOR SOUTH AMERICA 


(The photograph is unusual, because of the absence of the glasses that the 


Colonel usually wears) 


tionally familiar with South American senti- 
ment, advocates the plan of inviting Brazil 
or Argentina, or some other of the Southern 
republics, to join with us in every case of 
the neeg of some practical application of the 
Monroe Doctrine. And his points are well 
taken. 


etait On October 4 Colonel Roose- 
Roosevelt in velt set sail for South America, 
South America + be gone until next spring. 
Most of his time is to be given to the kind 
of exploration and study of animal and 
vegetable life that Mr. Roosevelt as a nat- 
uralist so keenly enjoys. This work is in 
association with the American Museum. of 
Natural History. But before plunging into 
the great expanses of the interior, Mr. 
Roosevelt was under engagement to give 
several addresses in the three principal re- 
publics, his first speeches being in Brazil, 
and the next in Argentina and Chile. His 
opening address was to be upon the Amer- 





Progressive party was an 
affair improvised to meet 
the exigencies of 1912, and 
that it has already gone to pieces. All over 
the country it has been passed from mouth to 
mouth that Colonel Roosevelt is to be the 
Republican candidate for the Presidency in 
1916. This rumor has disquieted some of 
the local leaders of the Progressive party, 
who wonder what is to become of them if 
their chief goes back to his old associations. 
Before he sailed he was asked to say whether 
he would or would not accept a Republican 
endorsement of a Progressive nomination. 
His tone remains militantly Progressive, but 
he has not answered hypothetical questions. 
Whether or not the Progressive party is to 
be permanent, and to represent the forward 
movement in this country of that great mass 
of good citizens who believe that govern- 
ment should be both efficient and an instru- 
ment of social welfare, cannot be settled be- 
fore 1916. Meanwhile Colonel Roosevelt 
has not been wholly absorbed by politics. He 
has been writing his reminiscences (‘‘Chap- 
ters of a Possible Autobiography”), and 
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these grow more interesting and important 
as they reach the Presidential period. He 
has, furthermore, been writing most enter- 
tainingly in the Outlook regarding his re- 
cent experiences in the Arizona desert, while 
to another periodical (Scribner’s) he has 
been contributing admirable papers upon the 
life history of animals. Among the new 
books of the month is his volume of essays 
bearing the title “History as Literature,” 
which includes, with other papers, the three 
important addresses delivered in Europe in 
1910. In the October number of the 
Century Magazine appears an article from 
his pen upon the future of the Progressive 
party. It may doubtless be taken as repre- 
senting his present views, although he wrote 
it several months ago. 


smo Present moment the 
Democratic Democratic party, by virtue of 
. President Wilson’s firm and 


skilful leadership, holds the strongest posi- 
tion it has occupied for more than half a 
century. But no party can ever afford to 
be boastful of its security. The Republican 
party had overwhelming prestige and 
strength in Mr. Roosevelt’s Presidency, and 
went to wreck through the bad leadership 
that followed. The Democrats will have 
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their own troubles at no distant day. Their 
most dangerous enemy is within their own 
camp. If they do not cast out Tammany 
Hall, they will have a discordant and broken 
party within four years. From its historic 
position of evil in New York City, Tam- 
many has reached out to control and de- 
bauch the great State of New York, and 
through alliances in other States it will con- 
tinue to seek a wider power in pursuance of 
the methods and objects that it disclosed at 
Baltimore when it tried to prevent Mr. Wil- 
son’s nomination and was challenged by Mr. 
Bryan. In his campaign for the mayoralty 
of New York City, Mr. John Purroy 
Mitchel has not alone been serving the cause 
of the Fusionists who have put him in nomi- 
nation, but he has also been serving the cause 
of the national Democratic party by his di- 
rect attacks upon Tammany. 


aoe Fortunately, the country as a 
and the Sulzer whole has not failed to under- 
Case stand the Sulzer case at Albany. 

In the estimation of the public, it has not 
been Governor Sulzer who was on trial, but 
his accusers and his judges. The Legislature 
belonged to Tammany, and obeyed the man- 
date which ordered the deposition of a stub- 
bornly honest and upright Governor. The 
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NEW YORK REPUBLICAN LEADERS AT THE STATE CONVENTION IN CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 
CITY, SEPTEMBER 23 


(From left to right, State Senator Brown, President Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia University, Mr. 


Job Hedges, Mr. Henry 


L. Stimson, President Schurman of Cornell, and William Barnes, 


Jr. 


The State Republican Convention had certain judicial nominations to make, but its most interesting action 
was its resolution in favor of the calling of a national Republican convention to change the plan of apportioning 


delegates, the basis being the actual Republican votes cast in the preceding Presidential election) 
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JUDGE CULLEN, WHO PRESIDED AT THE SULZER 
IMPEACHMENT TRIAL 


trial of Sulzer has been the most shameful 
proceeding in the history of American ad- 
ministration. The impeachment ot Andrew 
Johnson was an ill-advised and mistaken 
thing, but it rested upon intense conviction, 
and it was dignified by the sincerity of the 
accusing House and the high character of the 
Senate. In the case of Governor Sulzer, the 
charges were brought by a joint investigating 
committee which had started out to see what 
could be found against the Governor. The 
investigation and the trial left the Govern- 
or’s standing, as chief executive, clear and 
virtually unassailed. The whole trial turned 
upon his campaign receipts and expenses last 
fall. There was no attempt to show that 
he had spent money improperly to secure his 
election. It was, however, shown that vari- 
ous supporters had given him considerable 
sums of money at that time, which he did not 
expend and which were placed to his private 
account. A number of those who had con- 
tributed such sums testified that they had 
been willing to have Mr. Sulzer use the 
money as he saw fit, whether to relieve him- 
self of personal debt or to pay legitimate 
campaign expenses. From the standpoint of 
a private gentleman, Mr. Sulzer’s collection 
and expenditure of money last fall has not 
appeared in a pleasant or creditable light. 
But that anything disclosed on the trial 


should have been held as sufficient ground 
for impeaching a Governor is ridiculous. If 
Governor Sulzer had been willing to do 
even a part of the things Mr. Murphy de- 
sired, there would have been no thought of 
impeaching him. 


Yet the things that Mr. Murphy 
desired were of the sort that 
would have given true ground 
for impeachment if Governor Sulzer had 
yielded to the demands of the boss. In short, 
he was impeached because he tried to be true 
to his oath of office. William Sulzer has 
gone through a terrible ordeal, but thought- 
ful men honor him for submitting to expo- 
sure and disgrace rather than “play the 
game” with Tammany. He is better en- 
titled to respect now than he was through 
the comfortable years when he was living in 
the sunlight of the popularity that is so 
agreeable to politicians. Lawyers of ability 
were arrayed upon both sides. Messrs. 
D-Cady Herrick, Harvey D. Hinman, Aus- 
ten G. Fox, Louis Marshall, and Elihu 
Root, Jr., were of those who appeared on 
behalf of Governor Sulzer. Leading coun- 
sel for the Governor’s accusers were Messrs. 


Alton B. Parker, John B. Stanchfield, and 


The Real 
Animus 
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MESSRS. JOHN B. STANCHFIELD AND ALTON B. 
PARKER 
(Leading lawyers for the prosecution of Sulzer. A 
snapshot at Albany last month) 
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Edgar T. Brackett. These gentlemen spoke 
ably, and some of them went deeply into le- 
gal precedents and political philosophy. But 
they were not dealing with a real case, where 
a Governor had been guilty of malfeasance 
in office, and where it had become the re- 
luctant duty of a high-minded legislature, 
with clean hands and honest hearts, to im- 
peach the elected head of the State. The 
whole proceeding was more disgraceful and 
more tainted with moral obliquity than was 
the treacherous removal of President Ma- 
dero, of Mexico, last spring, by his former 
associates. For they at least had the excuse 
of military necessity in a time of civil war 
and social chaos. It has been Tammany 
Hall and the Tammany system on trial from 
the start, with the fate of Mr. Sulzer a mere 
incident. 


igs When the vote was taken on the 
Division of the f+<+ article of impeachment,— 
charging the Governor with 
making a false statement of campaign receipts 
and payments,—it was found that the Judges 
of the Court of Appeals were divided, four 
of them, including Chief Judge Cullen, hold- HON. D-CADY HERRICK 
ing that the offenses proven were not im- (Chief counsel for Governor Sulzer) 














peachable, while the other five voted with 
thirty-four Senators to convict. As only 
fourteen Senators voted against impeachment 
on this count, there was a two-thirds major- 
ity against the Governor, but in weight of 
authority it is probably fair to say that the 
four judges who voted with the minority,— 
Judges Cullen, Bartlett, Chase, and Wer- 
ner,—fully offset the five who voted with the 
majority. The whole trial had centered on 
the charges involved in this first article, hav- 
ing to do with Mr. Sulzer’s actions before 
he became Governor. Judge Cullen believed 
that those actions were culpable, but denied 
that they constituted ground for impeach- 
ment. In this opinion Judges Bartlett, 
Chase, and Werner concurred, holding that 
such a widening of: the impeaching power 
would be a dangerous innovation. As Judge 
Cullen pointed out, men have committed 
serious offenses and later attained high pub- 
lic position. If the Senators had followed 
the division of the judges on this question, 
Governor Sulzer’s acquittal would have 
resulted. As it was, he was convicted 
on three of the articles and acquitted on 
five. His removal from the Governorship 
Copyright by the American Press Association. New York was decreed by a vote of 43 to 12, but he 

sce kutite: teaneai, was not disqualified from holding office 


(One of the principal lawyers for Governor Sulzer) in the future. 
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HON. CHARLES S. BIRD 
(Progressive candidate for Governor of Massachusetts) 


Foes; Wateh, In these pages last month allu- 
Gardner,and sion was made to political sit- 
Bird . ° a - 

uations in Massachusetts and 
New Jersey. Since then the three great 
parties have chosen their candidates, in open 
primaries, and the campaigns have been car- 
ried on with vigor. In Massachusetts, where 
a Governor is elected annually, there are 
four prominent candidates. Governor Foss 
is seeking a fourth term, as an independent. 
Originally a Republican, recently a Demo- 
crat, and admittedly a “progressive,” the 
Governor expects to receive support from 
members of all three parties, besides getting 
the independent vote and retaining the ‘Foss 
vote.” The Democratic nominee is the Hon. 
David I. Walsh, the present . Lieutenant- 
Governor, who was unopposed in the pri- 
mary. Congressman Augustus P. Gardner, 
who carried the Republican primary, has 
made a plea for Progressive support by urg- 
ing a minimum wage for women and other 
principles which his party had rejected in 
convention. Mr. Charles S. Bird had agreed 
to run again as the candidate of the Pro- 
gressive party, and he is repeating the lively 
campaign which attracted so much attention 
last year. While the issues are mainly of 
local bearing, the election in Massachusetts 
may afford an indication of the way in 


which the new Democratic tariff appeals to 
the ordinary citizen in a manufacturing 
State. 


Stokes, 1 New Jersey the campaign is 
Fielder, and being waged mainly upon a va- 
Colby riety of State issues, although the 
Democrats have naturally seen fit to point 
with pride not only to their own legislative 
record under the leadership of Governor 
Wilson, but also to the record of the party 
in national affairs under the direction of 
President Wilson. Acting-Governor James F. 
Fielder, with the support of his predecessor, 
carried the Democratic primary on Septem- 
ber 23. Although there were four candi- 
dates in the Republican primary, ex-Gover- 
nor Edward C. Stokes obtained a clear ma- 
jority of all the votes cast. He is a very 
strong candidate, and it is believed by many 
that he will bring New Jersey back into 
the Republican fold, although the party last 
year, with Mr. Taft as its leading candidate, 
polled something like 110,000 votes less than 
its previous average. ‘The State is a hotbed 
of progressivism, and while the two old 
parties have recognized this tendency in se- 
lecting their candidates and adopting their 
platforms, the Progressive party is sure to 
receive strong support at the polls. Mr. 
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HON. AUGUSTUS P. GARDNER 
(Republican candidate for Governor of Massachusetts) 
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HON. EDWARD C. STOKES 
(Republican candidate for Governor of New Jersey) 


HON. JAMES F. FIELDER 
(Democratic candidate for Governor of New Jersey) 


Everett Colby, its choice for Governor, has State, was a prominent figure in the na- 
long been a leading political reformer in the tional Progressive party last year, and has 
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SECRETARY GARRISON AND MR. TUMULTY VOTING 
IN THE NEW JERSEY PRIMARY Copyright by the American Press Association, New York 
(These leading members of the Administration, like 
President Wilson, showed their interest by coming from HON. EVERETT COLBY 


Washington in order to take part, on behalf of Mr. i : s 
Fielder, in the primary election in their home State) (Progressive candidate for Governor of New Jersey) 
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HON. HENRY C. STUART 
(Who will be the next Governor of Virginia) 


recently served in the State Senate. He is 
in the front rank of American leaders in the 
cause of good government. 


Virginia is the only other State 
where a Governor is to be chosen 
this year, but it presents an en- 
tirely different situation from those of Massa- 
chusetts and New Jersey. In Virginia, as 
in all the States of the South, the Democratic 
nomination is usually equivalent to election, 
and the contests are waged in the party 
primary. This year, however, no Demo- 
crat opposed the candidacy of the Hon. 
Henry C. Stuart in the primary; and the 
Republican and Progressive parties have seen 
fit not to contest his election. We have, 
therefore, the unique spectacle of a man 
announced by his friends as their preference 
for Governor of Virginia for the next four 
years, and being chosen to that office with- 
out opposition of any kind. Mr. Stuart has 


Stuart for 
Virginia's 
Governor 


long been prominent as a stockman ‘and. 
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banker in the Western part of the State, and 
has filled public offices very acceptably. Al- 
though its manufacturing industries are in- 
creasing at a rapid rate, Virginia is still 
essentially an agricultural community, more 
than three-fourths of the population being 
rural. The new administration will devote 
its best energies to problems associated with 
farm life and prosperity. 


Pennsylvania politics this year 
have centered around the elec- 
tion of mayors in Pittsburgh and 
Scranton, on a non-partisan ballot, and the 
choice of a district-attorney, a city treasurer, 
a receiver of taxes, and members of the 
Select and Common Councils in Philadel- 
phia. Mayor Blankenburg, who was elected 
two years ago by a fusion of the so-called 
“Keystone” party with the Democrats, has 
been hampered somewhat in carrying out 
his reform policies by Councils still under 
the domination of the old Republican ‘“ma- 
chine.” A Public Service Committee of 
100, composed of business men of all parties, 
has organized a fusion movement again this 
year, the combination taking the form of 
Progressives (called the “Washington” party 
in Pennsylvania) and Democrats, against Re- 
publicans. The interest in Philadelphia has 
been as intense as if Mayor Blankenburg 
himself was appealing for reélection on his 
record. The next mayors of Pittsburgh and 
Scranton will be chosen on ballots without 
party names or emblems. In Pittsburgh, 
Congressman Stephen G. Porter (a Progres- 
sive Republican) and Joseph G. Armstrong 
(candidate of the Oliver-Penrose organiza- 
tion) eliminated four other candidates in a 
non-partisan primary. Back of the mayor- 
alty contest lies the prestige of leadership, and 
the ambition of William Flinn to succeed 
Mr. Penrose in the United States Senate. 


Pennsylvania 
Reformers 
in Action 


There is no State election in 
Ohio, but all the cities have had 
to choose mayors. In Cleveland, 
the largest city, the choice will lie between 
Mayor Newton D. Baker and Mr. Harry L. 
Davis. Party organizations are supposed 
not to figure in Cleveland’s municipal poli- 
tics, under its new charter, there being no 
party names or emblems on the ballot to 
guide or mislead the voter. The difference 
between the plan of Cleveland and that of 
Pittsburgh is that the Ohio city has no pre- 
liminary primary for the elimination of 
weaker candidates. Mayor Baker, who was 
elected as a Democrat, and Mr. Davis, who 


Cleveland 
Choosing 
a Mayor 
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has always been a Republican, both were 
advocates of this non-partisan method. 


_ The present Mayor of Cincin- 
Cincinnati's ‘ a 
Line-up for nati, the Hon. Henry T. Hunt, 
Progress was elected two years ago when 

the citizens rose up and smote the Repub- 
lican machine. He had won prominence as 
the Democratic District-Attorney, in which 
capacity he had seen fit to bring the “boss” 
himself into court. Under his administra- 
tion as Mayor, the city of Cincinnati has 
carried out comprehensive plans for civic bet- 
terment that have attracted the attention of 
serious-minded people from one end of the 
country to the other; and the platform upon 
which he appeals for reélection promises a 
continuance of the good work. Opposition 
to Mayor Hunt’s candidacy comes mostly 
from those who criticize him in this or that 
particular, and who seem blind to the larger 
achievements. His Republican opponent is 
Judge Frederick S. Spiegel, a very reputable 
candidate; but back of Judge Spiegel, it is 
charged, is the old Republican machine, de- 
sirous of being returned to power. 


Elsewhere R jn . 
inOhio opposed for reélection by Mr. 


and Indiana George S. Marshall, his Repub- 
lican predecessor, and by Mr. L. B. Tussing, 
running on a non-partisan ticket and en- 
dorsed by the Progressives. Mayor Brand 
Whitlock, of Toledo, has refused all impor- 
tunities that he seek a fifth term, and is said 
at Washington to be slated for a diplomatic 
post. His successor on the Independent 
ticket is Mr. Cornell Schreiber, the City 
Solicitor, who bears the Democratic and 
Progressive endorsements. Mr. Carl H. 
Keller is again the Republican nominee. In- 
diana politics focus upon the selection of a 
successor to the famous Mayor Shank of In- 
dianapolis. The Democratic candidate is 
Mr. Joseph E. Bell, a lawyer; the Republi- 
can is Mr. Charles A. Bookwalter, a former 
Mayor, and the Progressive is Dr. William 
H. Johnson, a leading member of the Coun- 
cil. Dr. Charles $. Woods leads a “Citi- 
zens” ticket, and Dr. Albert Stanley is 
the Prohibition candidate. 


As we have had occasion to re- 
mark more than once during re- 
cent months, President Wilson 
shows tact and wisdom in selecting for places 
in the Administration one man after another 
who brings not only personal strength but 
party influence. Thus it has been a fortu- 
nate thing that so valuable a member of the 


Mr. Folk 
in the State 
Department 


Mayor Karb, of Columbus, is. 
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HON. JOSEPH W. FOLK, OF MISSOURI 
(Who has become an official in the State Department 


at Washington) 

Democratic party as the Hon. Joseph W. 
Folk, of Missouri, should now have been 
brought to Washington and added to the 
corps of responsible public servants. He has 
been made Solicitor of the State Department, 
and is helping to strengthen the organization 
of Secretary Bryan’s office. Mr. Folk has 
behind him the record of a very distinguished 
service as an official of St. Louis and a Gov- 
ernor of his State. There has been much 
current criticism of Secretary Bryan for hav- 
ing made a few speeches and delivered sev- 
eral lectures. It would probably have been 
wiser if Mr. Bryan had, for at least his first 
year in the Secretary’s office, completely given 
up his work as a lyceum lecturer. But, on 
the other hand, much of the criticism has 
been wholly unfair. Mr. Bryan has not re- 
linquished the right to be the judge of pro- 
priety in his own case, and it is to be remem- 
bered that he is responsible solely to the 
President. 
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Sediiiiics It does not now seem likely that 

of the ‘Panama the great exposition at San Fran- 
-” cisco, which will mark the open- 

ing of the Panama Canal, will suffer very 
much from lack of representation from either 
British or German industries. A movement 
of British merchants and manufacturers, sim- 
ilar to that engineered in Germany by Herr 
Ballin, of the Hamburg-American steamship 
line, to which we referred last month, has 
now been set on foot in England. The 
League of Industrialists, Germany’s fore- 
most organization of manufacturers, at its 
annual convention in Leipsic, late in Septem- 
ber, unanimously decided to support a private 
movement for German exhibition in San 
Francisco. Official acceptances of invitation 
to participate have now been received from 
France, Holland, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, 
Denmark, China, Japan, Canada, Mexico, 
and practically all the other Latin-American 
republics. The work on the exposition 
proper is progressing. According to reports 
it is even ahead of time. Building sites have 
now been dedicated by twenty-two states and 
three territories, and others are expected to 
follow soon. Appropriations by legislatures 
range from $35,000 in North Dakota to 
$700,000 in New York, making a total of 
appropriations by State legislatures of more 
than $8,000,000. Among the many inter- 
esting new features will be the working out 
of a color scheme of the famous artist and 
illustrator, Jules Guérin. There will be no 
white at the exposition. Instead there will 
be vermilion, yellow, and orange in various 
shadings. There will be no purple or blue. 
The sea and the sky will. furnish these. 
Moreover, the predominant color in the 
buildings will be the artistic blend of pink 
and yellow which made the Roman Parthe- 
non and the Greek Acropolis so impressive. 


When General Mario Menocal 
became President of Cuba (in 
May last) he found the finances 
of the island in a completely disorganized 
condition. He found also that, during the 
preceding administration, a great many con- 
cessions had been made to foreign contractors 
for various schemes of alleged public im- 
provement which involved the credit of the 
country and bound the government to pay 
out vast sums of money for projects of very 
doubtful benefit. Recently -the American 
newspapers have been publishing many con- 
flicting reports about the action of President 
Menocal in annulling the concession granted 
by former President Gomez to the Cuban 


Cuba and 
the “Ports 
Company” 


Ports Company. ‘This was a corporation 
originally authorized by a bill introduced in 
the Cuban Senate, in June, 1910, directing 
the President to set aside, for a period of four 
years, the sum of half a million dollars annu- 
ally for dredging work needed in Havana 
harbor. A few months later the “Compania 
de los Puertos de Cuba” was organized—on 
paper. Various reorganizations, issuances of 
stock, and recapitalizations brought the al- 
leged capital of this concern up to something 
like $9,000,000. The concession was author- 
ized by President Gomez in February, 
1911, and then appraised as being worth 
$25,000,000. 


ee President Menocal and his Cab- 
Annuls the inet, after investigation, charac- 
Concession 


terized the contract as “‘iniqui- 
tous, illegal, unjust, and disastrous in its fina] 
results.” Then, on August 4, a decree was 
issued annulling the contract. ‘The Ports 
Company appealed from the decree to the 
supreme court of the republic. The tribunal, 
however, in a decision handed down on Oc- 
tober 3, sustained the President. The bond- 
holders then decided to sue the government 
for damages in the civil courts. From all 
reliable accounts it is safe to assume that in 
his action President Menocal was considering 
the public interest. During recent years 
there have been a great many attempts, on 
the part of irresponsible adventurers, chiefly 
Americans, to grow rich at the expense of the 
Cuban people. Unfortunately, such adven- 
turers have often found corruption in public 
office in Cuba helpful .to their schemes, and 
they have not lacked support from the com- 
mercial greed of their own countrymen. 
Early last month President Menocal sum- 
moned the Congress to meet in extra session 
to authorize a loan for administrative ex- 
penses. The opposition members, however, 
refused to attend and it seemed unlikely that 
a quorum could be obtained until the regular 
session which begins on November 3. 


It seemed last month that a 
radical, a real crisis had come in 
the affairs of Mexico. While 
the solemn make-believe of an election cam- 
paign was going on for a chief magistrate to 
succeed Provisional President Huerta, that 
personage was carrying out what Europe is 
accustomed to call a coup d'état. Either 
because General Huerta had convinced him- 
self that he possessed the ability and force of 
a Diaz and meant henceforth to rule 
Mexico by the strong arm, or because he be- 


Huerta’s 
Coup d’etat 
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MANUEL CALERO FELIX DIAZ 
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THREE EMINENT MEXICANS WHO WERE CANDIDATES FOR THE PRESIDENCY LAST MONTH 


lieved his case well-nigh hopeless and had 
determined to take desperate measures, the 
fact is that, after arresting a large number of 
the members of the Chamber of Deputies, and 
practically dissolving the Congress, Huerta 
became dictator. On October 10 he ordered 
the Chamber of Deputies surrounded by 
Federal troops, who then arrested 110 of the 
members for making attacks upon his ad- 
ministration. “They were accused, further, 
of conspiring with the rebels in the north. 
One of the members of the upper house, 
Senator Dominguez, had attacked the ad- 
ministration and accused it of illegal acts. A 
few days after his speech, Senator Dominguez 
and his family disappeared, and reports were 
current, late last month, that he had been 
subjected to “the law of the fugitive” which 
was invoked to justify the shooting of former 
President Madero and Vice-President Suarez 
last February. 


This high-handed action on the 
part of Huerta called forth a 
warning from the State Depart- 
ment at Washington. On October 13 in- 
structions were sent to Special Agent Lind, at 
Vera Cruz, and Chargé d’Affaires Nelson 
O’Shaughnessy, at Mexico City, to inform 
the Huerta Government that any injury or 
violence to the imprisoned deputies would 
“have a painful effect in the United States.” 
In the language of diplomacy this is the way 
a warning is conveyed. Huerta’s action was 
taken to indicate that while he did not intend 


Suppressing 
a Congress 


to appear as a candidate at the election, set 
for the 26th of last month, a full and fair 
election, in the way Americans understand 
it, would not be possible with Huerta 
dominating the capital as a dictator. One 
of his lieutenants announced, on October 14, 
that the election would be “regular and fair,” 
that the imprisoned deputies would be tried 
“for the various offences of which they are 
accused,” and that their successors would be 
“appointed” by President Huerta. On the 
same day Secretary Bryan warned Huerta 
that, “in view of President Huerta’s assump- 
tion of the role of dictator of the republic, 
this Government would be unable to recog- 
nize as legal and constitutional the election 
of President and members of Congress set for 
October 26.” 


By the first of last month four 
candidates had been nominated 
for the Presidency of Mexico. 
Senor Federico Gamboa, General Huerta’s 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, was named by 
the Catholic party, on September 24, for 
president, with General Eugenio Rascon as 
his second. General Felix Diaz was named 
by a convention of the Labor party, held on 
September 28, and with General Requena for 
vice-president. On September 30 a number 
of Liberal leaders persuaded Manuel Calero 
and Jesus Flores Magon to run as Liberal 
candidates. At about the same time the so- 
called Republican Liberals nominated David 
de la Fuente, recently a member of the 


The Election 
Campaign 
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THE NEXT PRESIDENT OF COLOMBIA, DR. JOSE 
VICENTE CONCHA 
(Who will take office next summer when Sefior 
Restrepo’s term expires) 


Cabinet, and Dr. Mendizibal. On the same 
date General Venustiano Carranza, the 
leader of the Constitutionalists, who are in 
rebellion in the North, issued a statement to 
the effect that “under present conditions no 
election can legally be held in Mexico. An 
attempt to do so would only be a ruse to fool 
the United States. Whoever is elected,” 
continued the statement of General Carranza, 
“will be a traitor to his country, and when 
captured will be shot without trial.’ Sefior 
Gamboa was at first reported to be Huerta’s 


choice. Later, however, it was reported that 
Felix Diaz was more acceptable to the 
Provisional President. Senior Gamboa’s 


public record as a civilian and diplomat shows 
much in his favor. Senior Calero was Am- 
bassador to the United States under Madero, 
and at the time of his nomination was a 
senator from the State of Mexico. 


oe On October 8 the Constitu- 

Successes in tionalists captured the important 
the North . =) : 

city of Torreon. This was re- 

garded as a severe blow to the Federalist 
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cause. ‘Torreon is an important city in the 
North, the seat of many industries. The Con- 
stitutionalists disgraced their cause by execut- 
ing without trial one of the Federal generals, 
his whole staff, and one hundred and twenty- 
five soldiers, and massacring a number of 
American and German residents. ‘The rebel 
successes in the North and the high-handed 
actions of Huerta himself in the capital city 
would indicate that there was not much 
basis for his claims that he had “most of the 
country under control.” 


Consular reports from Colombia 
indicate that the year 1912 was 
one of great. commercial and in- 
dustrial prosperity for that republic. ‘These 
reports were confirmed and supplemented by 
the statements being made in this country 
during recent weeks by ex-President Rafael 
Reyes. At the present time, this statesman 
reminds us, Colombia has nearly 5,000,000 
inhabitants and an area sufficiently large and 
productive to provide for ten times that 
number. General Reyes believes that the 
period of revolution and internal political 
dissension is over in his country. The 
completion of the Panama Canal, he asserts, 
will be of an importance to the Colombian 
Republic that cannot be exaggerated. Dur- 
ing the presidency of Sefior Restrepo, who 
has been in office since July, 1910, much 
progress has been made in the arts of peace 
and commerce. Late in August the National 
Assembly at Bogota, that is, the -joint ses- 
sion of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, according to the custom of the country, 
chose by unanimous vote, Dr. José Vicente 
Concha, Conservative candidate, to be Presi- 
dent of the Republic. Dr. Concha will take 
office in August next; when the constitutional 
term of Sefior Restrepo expires. The next 
president of Colombia is one of the most in- 
tellectual of her sons, an unusually progres- 
sive modern statesman. 


The New Era 
in Colombia 


Paria The industrial outlook in Great 

Unrest in Britain is, to quote the words of 
Great Britain Si. George Askwith (Chief In- 
dustrial Commissioner and chairman of the 
Fair Wages Advisory Committee of the 
Board of Trade), “gloomy and fraught with 
dangerous uncertainty.” British commerce, 
according to the reports in blue books and 
official documents, is in a very flourishing 
condition. The wages of the working classes 
also have increased materially in recent years. 
There is, however, throughout all classes in 
Great Britain, a growing distrust and sus- 
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DUBLIN STRIKERS WATCHING THE LANDING OF A FOOD-SHIP 
(During the strike of Dublin transportation workers—see paragraph on following page—the strikers 
suffered great hardship and were even at the point of starvation for a time. This photograph shows a group 
of the strikers on the Dublin docks. In the center, with the cap, is Larkin, the strike leader) 


picion of the efficiency of political methods in 
bringing about social and economic reforms. 
It is not denied by the opposition party or 
the conservative classes generally that the 
present government, which owes its power 
to the Liberal-Labor-Irish Nationalist coal- 
ition, has been very largely successful in 
carrying out its social reform program for 
the benefit of the working classes. Even his 
enemies will admit the surprising effective- 
ness of Lloyd-George in social legislation— 
a summary of which we present on another 
page this month. The Asquith Government 
has curtailed the power of the Lords, has en- 
acted laws providing for old age pensions 
and unemployment insurance, has already 
partially modernized the franchise, and has 
undertaken, with fair promise of carrying 
through, what is perhaps the most difficult 
of all political tasks in England—a reform of 
the land laws. 


Sentinne Despite these radical and almost 
British Respect revolutionary achievements, how- 
ever, the direct, immediate ben- 

efits to the working classes have not been so 
great as was expected, and there has been a 
growing disposition among English labor 
leaders to resort to.what is known as “direct 
action.” Originating in France, some years 
ago, this policy of “direct action,” known 


more familiarly as Syndicalism (the counter- 
part of which in the United States is the 
propaganda of the I. W. W.) is now becom- 
ing popular in England. British trade union- 
ism, up to within very recent years, has been 
solid and conservative and free from attacks 
on life and property. Now violence is being 
preached. Moreover, certain lawless tend- 
encies in other phases of British public life, 
as shown by the depredations of the militant 
suffragettes and the incitement to rebellion in 
Ulster against “wrongs” not yet committed, 
have gone a great way lately toward upset- 
ting the balance of things in Great Britain. 


seein During recent weeks a number 
Industrial of strikes with significant new 
ial features have taken place in 
Great Britain. Almost all of them have 
been spontaneous on the part of the men 
without authorization of the union leaders, 
showing a restlessness at the foundations. In 
South Wales in September several thousand 
miners struck and tied up a large section of 
the coal industry. Sir George Askwith has 
been able to mediate successfully in the mo- 
tor omnibus strike in London, the men gen- 
erally winning their case. The English 
postmen have recently organized a militant 
union and threatened to strike for increased 
pay. Transport workers in Dublin carried 
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QUEEN WILHELMINA’S NEW MINISTER OF FOR- 
EIGN AFFAIRS, JONKEER JOHN LOUDON 
(The former Dutch Minister at Washington, whose 


wife is an American lady, brings to his new post an 
intimate knowledge of American affairs) 


on a particularly bitter strike for some weeks, 
many of the farm laborers about the Irish 
capital joining “for sympathy” and rioting 
against the police. The strike in Dublin is 
responsible for a new word in English social 
politics—‘‘Larkinism,” from the name of the 
leader. ‘‘Larkinism” is now taken to con- 
note British Syndicalism. ‘This development 
of the labor movement in England has had 
the effect of instigating the employers of 
labor to organize a “trade union” of their 
own. Strange and sinister as it may seem, 
the war cry of this organization, which is to 
be known as the United Kingdom Employers’ 
Defence Association, is ‘‘to consolidate the 
resources of the employers of labor against 
the working man, and to protect their rights 
and their freedom to bargain individually 
with free workers or in connection with 
trade unions.” The “war fund’ is to be 
$250,000,000. It would seem that the idea 
of an inevitable violent conflict between labor 
and capital had become an article of belief 
with British industrialism. 


the vister less all signs fail, there will 
Revolt against be a general election in Great 
Britain before many months. 

The apparent certainty that the Irish Home 
Rule bill will become a law in the near fu- 
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ture, regardless of the opposition of the 
House of Lords, balanced by the apparently 
irreconcilable attitude of Ulster, would seem 
to indicate that nothing short of an appeal 
to the British electorate on the specific issue 
of autonomy for‘ Ireland would settle the 
question. As the bill has been proceeding 
through the House of Commons on its sec- 
ond round, the revolt at Ulster has been 
growing. Under the leadership of Sir 
Edward Carson, member of Parliament for 
the University of Dublin, and one of the 
leaders of the Unionist opposition to the As- 
quith Government, the Ulster men who are 
opposed to the provisions of the Home Rule 
bill (because they assume that a Dublin par- 
liament would discriminate against the Prot- 
estant North in favor of the Catholic South) 
have been going through all the motions of 
preparing to fight. On September 24, in a 
convention at Belfast attended by more than 
500 delegates, they organized what they call 
a “Provisional Government” for the four 
northeastern provinces of Ulster when the 
Home Rule bill becomes law. ‘This assem- 
bly made an appeal for a “war fund” of 
£1,000,000 ($5,000,000) to indemnify the 
families of volunteers who might be killed 
or wounded in the coming rebellion. 


Meanwhile the Premier and the 
Ministry at London are firm in 
their intention of carrying 
through the Home Rule bill. ‘The enuncia- 
tion of government policy is clear and un- 
mistakable, but not provocative. Mr. Win- 
ston Churchill (First Lord of the Admir- 
alty) in a speech at Dundee, on October 8, 
said: “The claim of northeast Ulster to spe- 
cial consideration if put forward with 
sincerity cannot be brushed aside.” How- 
ever, “we intend to create and set up an 
Irish parliament subordinate to the Imperial 
parliament with a responsible executive for 
the conduct of purely Irish affairs.” The 
Right Honorable Herbert Samuels, the Brit- 
ish Postmaster General, in a speech at Ot- 
tawa, Canada, a few days later, reminded his 
hearers of the fact that the province of Ulster 
itself now sends to Westminster a majority 
in favor of Home Rule. Moreover, the bill 
specifically provides “in the most absolute 
terms” that the Irish parliament shall be 
“debarred from enacting any legislation 
which would, in any degree, touch the reli- 
gious rights and liberties of any citizen of 
Ireland.” Lord Loreburn, a Liberal peer, 
wrote a letter to the London Times, on Sep- 
tember 11, proposing ‘‘a conference between 


The 
Government 
Unmoved 
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representatives of the conflicting interests,” 
on the subject of Home Rule. This proposal 
aroused a good deal of discussion and even 
received commendation from more than one 
Liberal speaker in the House of Commons. 


‘gece amnbied Commenting, however, on Sir 
Becoming Edward Carson’s remarks and 
fawless? Tord Loreburn’s idea, Mr. Red- 

mond, leader of the Irish Nationalists, speak- 

ing at a Home Rule demonstration at Lim- 

erick, on October 12, declared that any sug- 

gestion for the exemption of Ulster from the 

working of the Home Rule law was “im- 

practicable.” The Liberals and Nationalists, 

he said, “have always favored giving every 
safeguard that Ulster desires. But Ireland 
must remain a nation.” ‘The preaching 
of resistance to law is a new and sinister 
phase of British politics. “There is probably 
not in the world a more _ law-abiding 
democracy at heart than the British, but 
with the militant suffragettes breaking law 
and destroying property, and a member 
of parliament, representing a great univer- 
sity, inciting his constituents to military re- 
bellion against a law not yet passed, which 
they insist—despite assurances to the con- 
trary—will discriminate against them, a very 
unfortunate example is set to the incendiary 
elements among the different classes of the 

British social structure presumably less en- 

lightened than Sir Edward Carson and his 

Ulster Unionist cohorts. 


titi Queen Wilhelmina opened the 
enti Dutch States-General on Sep- 
tember 16. In the speech from 
the throne promise was made of the early in- 
troduction of bills for universal suffrage, in- 
cluding “Votes for Women” and old age 
pensions. The revival of the scheme for 
draining the Zuider Zee was also foreshad- 
owed. Queen Wilhelmina asked the sup- 
port of the States-General for the new Pre- 
mier, Dr. Cort van der Linden. In the 
elections on June 17 and 25, it will be re- 
membered, the Dutch Liberals, in a coalition 
with the Socialists, won a victory at the polls, 
thus ending the Heemskerk Ministry, which 
had been in power since 1908. The Queen 
then summoned David Troelstra, the Social- 
ist leader, and asked him to form a cabinet. 
According to the traditions of his party, he 
refused, and the Queen called upon Dr. Kirk 
Bos, the Democratic Liberal leader. Dr. 
Bos offered three places out of the nine in 
the cabinet to the Socialists. These facts we 
set forth in our pages for September. 

















Photograph by American Press Association, New York 
THE LEADER OF THE ULSTER OPPOSITION TO HOME 
RULE, SIR EDWARD CARSON 


(“The Honorable Member of Parliament for Dublin 
University” addressing a meeting of anti-Home Rule 
Unionists at Ballyclare last month) 


sisi Then arose the interesting situa- 

andthe tion which had already split 

Premier the Socialist party in France: 
“Whether the Socialists should participate in 
a bourgeois government.”” Mynheer Troel- 
stra could not take office in any non-Socialist 
government. ‘That would violate one of the 
cherished dogmas of his party. But to refuse 
involved the risk of losing the issues upon 
which the election had been won, especially 
universal suffrage and old age pensions. The 
question was referred to the Socialist party, 
which held a Congress at Zwolle on August 
12. By a substantial majority vote the Con- 
gress, “warned by the experience of France 
with Briand,” defeated a resolution to per- 
mit any of its members to enter a coalition 
cabinet. Dr. Bos, having failed, the Queen 
called upon Dr. Cort van der Linden, a 
moderate Liberal, to make up a cabinet from 
public men outside of parliament. After 
weeks of effort the new Premier suc- 
ceeded in forming a ministry made up of a 
few former ministers, several university pro- 
fessors, two diplomats, and some army 
officers. 
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THE QUEEN OPENING THE DUTCH STATES-GENERAL 
AT THE HAGUE ON SEPTEMBER 16 

(The Dutch Queen, it will be noted, presides on 
State occasions without the elaborate costume usually 
associated with royalty. Seated at her left may be seen 
the Prince Consort, her husband) 
Minister of Public Works Lely, 
who served in two former Lib- 
eral cabinets, retains this office. 
It will be his great work to take up the en- 
gineering project approved by the Dutch 
government in 1901, but since suspended, the 
draining of the Zuider Zee. In the new 
measure before the States-General the com- 
pletion of this great work is outlined, and 
the money necessary, aggregating about 
$46,000,000, is provided for. When com- 
pleted, this reclamation project will add 
nearly 2,000 square miles to the available 
land and the soil won back from the sea will 
form a new province of the Netherlands. 
Jonkeer John Loudon, for the past five years 
the Dutch Minister at Washington, has been 
appointed Minister of Foreign Affairs. It 
is expected that one of the first important 
questions that will engage the attention of 
Mr. Loudon will be the arrangement of a 
treaty between Holland and the United 
States to forever safeguard Dutch possess‘ons 
in the East Indies, from “anything wors? 
than purchase by the American government.” 


Draining the 
Zuider Zee 
Again 


An agreement between Bulgaria 
and Turkey by which the Bul- 
gars give up Adrianople and 
much of the surrounding territory to their 


The Endless 
Shift in 
the Balkans 
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enemies during the late war, strained rela- 
tions verging on open hostilities between 
Turkey and Greece, and a virtual state of 
war between Servia and the new Albania— 
these have been the developments in the 
Balkan situation during the past few weeks. 
The fruits of the jealousy of the so-called 
Great Powers are now visible to the whole 
world. If the rival groups of European na- 
tions, the Triple Alliance, of Germany, Aus- 
tria, and Italy, and the Triple Entente, of 
Great Britain, Russia, and France, had hon- 
estly desired the peaceful development of the 
Balkan states, in commerce, industry, and 
the development of communications, in the 
firm establishment of order and of security 
for life and property, they would have agreed 
years ago to banish the Turks, or at least to 
force them to execute the long promised and 
sorely needed reforms in Macedonia. The 
course of the powers, however, has been 
characterized by mutual jealousy, suspicion, 
and impotence. 


- First, the so-called concert of 
Shame of the,.,Europe tried to restrain the 
Balkan alliance and promised 

the Turks the maintenance of the status quo. 
When the allies—Bulgaria, Servia, Greece, 
and Montenegro—braved Europe’s wrath 
and attacked and defeated the Turk, the 
powers by compelling the Montenegrins to 
give up Scutari, and insisting on the creation 
of an autonomous Albania, prevented Monte- 
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THE DUTCH WOMAN WINS BEFORE HER ENGLISH 
SISTER 
Encuish Lapy Mititant: “How did she do it?” 
From the Journal (Minneapolis) 
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negro and Servia from reaping the fruits of 
their victories. Next Bulgaria was encour- 
aged to wage war against the allies, or, at 
least, not deterred from so doing, in the 
hope that Servia would be further crippled, 
and thus Austrian designs furthered. None 
of the problems of the situation have been 
solved. The Near Eastern question is prob- 
ably worse to-day than it ever has been. All 
the original elements of unrest have been 
aggravated. Macedonia, far from being lib- 
erated, has been transferred to a new bond- 
age. The “equilibrium of the Balkans” 
about which so much has been solemnly 
written, has been attained, first, by nearly 
doubling the area of Greece (which did the 
least during the war), by adding 75 per 
cent. to the area of Servia (which had the 
second easiest time), while leaving to Bul- 
garia (which did most of the fighting) only 
about 10 per cent. According to the agree- 
ment regarding “autonomous Albania’ the 
tribe of the Malissories, who hate the Monte- 
negrins with a murderous bitterness, are to 
be transferred to the government of King 
Nicholas. Rumania, which did no fighting in 
the first war and practically none in the 
second, has obtained a valuable strip of ter- 
ritory at the expense of Bulgaria. ‘Turkey 
and Greece are at swords’ points metaphori- 
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TURKEY: “I NEVER THOUGHT MY HINTERLAND 
WOULD GROW AGAIN LIKE THIS.” 


_ From the Westminster Gazette (London) 
Nov.—3 

















THE GERMAN KAISER AND THE HELLENIC KING 
ON A MIMIC BATTLEFIELD 


(King Constantine, while on a visit to Germany dur- 
ing September, attended the annual military maneuvers 
in Silesia. his picture is based on a photograph taken 
by the artist of the London Graphic) 


cally, and may be so literally before these 
pages reach our readers. The Turk has not 
been. expelled from Europe. According to 
the agreement between the Bulgarian and 
Turkish representatives signed at Constan- 
tinople, on September 18, a large proportion 
of the territory taken from the Turks by the 
Bulgarians is restored to them. 


imuemiiainds As to the general situation in 
Only More Europe, it is the same—only 
worse than before the allies 

attacked Turkey, and were prevented by the 
Great Powers from finishing their task. The 
first effect of the Balkan victories was to up- 
set the general European equilibrium. The 
victories on the plains of Thrace gave a tre- 
mendous impetus to the growth of arma- 
ments throughout Europe. We have already, 
in these pages, noted the additions to the 
armies of Germany and France, the augmen- 
tation of the military establishments of Bel- 
gium, Switzerland, and Holland, and the 
intensified bitterness of the Anglo-German 
naval rivalry. Finally, Russian intrigue and 
Anglo-German jealousy in Asiatic Turkey 
have revived in that portion of the Sultan’s 
domain almost forgotten animosities and 
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CONFERENCE 


(Showing the places won by Bulgaria in the war and given back to the 


Turks at the conference) 


complications. King Constantine of Greece 
has been traveling over western Europe tell- 
ing the German Emperor and the French 
Premier how much Greece owes to both 
French and German civilizations. Mean- 
while the Bulgarians are working despite 
enormous odds to bring about an understand- 
ing with Turkey which shall enable them 
to renew the conflict with Servia, and Greece. 
If it had not been for the jealousy of these 
so-called Great Powers a Balkan federation on 
modern lines might have been formed, based 
on justifiable national aspirations, religious 
liberty, and freedom of commerce within a 
territory that would form a dignified Euro- 
pean state. As it stands to-day there is hardly 
a frontier in the whole Balkan region across 
which hatred and jealousy are not likely to 
look at each other for many a year to come. 


Despite the unsparing process of 
the Russification of Finland, 
which is being conducted with 
unabated energy, the elections to the Finnish 
Diet, held recently, show a steady increase 
of the liberal elements of that country. The 
newly elected Chamber consists of 90 So- 
cialists, 38 Old Finns, 29 Young Finns, 25 
members of the Swedish Party, and 18 
Agrarians. The Socialists have gained 4 
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THE NEW TURKEY AS DECIDED BY THE CONSTANTINOPLE 
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seats and the Young Finns 1. 
Their gains would probably 
have been greater, had not a 
large number of citizens ab- 
stained from voting, the total 
vote cast being 700,000 as 
against 800,000 at the preced- 
ing election. The conserva- 
tive Russian press points to 
this as evidence that the Finns 
are becoming reconciled to 
their fate. But the reasons 
for such indifference on the 
part of that highly patriotic 
people should probably be 
looked for in another direc- 
tion. The Russian Govern- 
ment has been holding up all 
important legislation recently 
enacted by the Diet, and the 
Finns, of course, realize the 
futility of electing deputies 
whose legislative acts will 
afterwards be annulled by 
the Czar. The latest phases 
of Russification is the annex- 
ation of two districts, the Vy- 
borg provinces, and their in- 
corporation in the empire. 
The protests of the Finns were of no avail 
and some of the protestants are now lodged 
in prisons at St. Petersburg. 


~ SROUMANIA 
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The civilized world has been 
watching with interest the 
progress of the trial, at Kiev, 
Russia, of the young Hebrew, Mendel Beiliss, 
accused of the murder, “for ritual purposes,” 
of a Christian boy, one Andrew Yushtchinsky. 
The body of the boy was found in a cave in 
the suburbs of Kiev, more than two years ago, 
and the numerous stab wounds on it evidently 
suggested to the reactionaries the possibility 
of charging the Jews with the crime. Ac- 
cording to superstitious belief, the Jews use 
Christian blood in the making of their Easter 
bread. Beiliss, a workman at a near-by brick- 
yard, who is admitted even by his enemies ta 
be honest, was apprehended. As is not un- 
common in Russia, some necessary evidence 
was manufactured with the aid of the police 
and members of the “Black Hundred” society, 
which is always eager to incite an attack on 
the Jews. But it seems that the combined 
efforts of his enemies have not been sufficient 
to incriminate an innocent man. After nearly 
two years of activity in collecting alleged 
evidence, during which time the accused man 
was kept in solitary confinement, and denied 


* Ritual 
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even the privilege of con- 
sulting his lawyers, the 
“sroof” offered at the trial 
was of such a flimsy nature 
that even the reactionary 
anti-Semitic local journal, 
the Kievlyanian, protested 
editorially against the farci- 
cal proceedings. For this it 
was duly suppressed by the 
authorities. That the Rus- 
sian Government favors the 
“ritual” murder theory can 
be seen from the fact that 














the former chief of the se- 
cret police at Kiev, who has 
been conducting an_inde- 
pendent investigation and came very near 
discovering the real perpetrators of the 
crime and laying bare the motives of the 
conspirators, has been suspended from of- 
fice, tried on some trumped-up charges, and 
imprisoned. But, perceiving how this at- 
tempt to revive a long-forgotten superstition 
and incite the ignorant mob to violence 
against the Jews has impressed the entire 
thinking world, the saner elements among 
the Russian reactionaries have been trying 
to minimize the significance of the case, 
and have urged the necessity of its speedy 
disposal with a semblance of legality. 


yuan Shih-kai After three ballots had been cast 
Permanent f ' a * : 
President ior twenty different candidates, 
of China the National Assembly of China, 
the joint session of the Senate and House of 
Representatives, on October 6, at Peking, 
elected Provisional President Yuan Shih-kai 
permanent president of the Chinese Republic 
for a term of five years. The next day Li 
Yuan-heng was elected Vice-President. 
While the Assembly was deliberating and 
voting, the constitutional convention in ses- 
sion at the capital was steadily at work for- 
mulating the constitution for the nation. 
This convention has been in session for some 
months. It is evident from the debates on 
the various clauses of the new organic law 
that many of the members have devoted care- 
ful study to the systems of government of 
western nations. American and English 
precedents seem to be the dominating influ- 
ence. The presidential term has been fixed 
at five years, and only one reélection is per- 
mitted. Immediately upon the election of a 
permanent president and vice-president rep- 
resentatives of the powers at Peking sent 
notes to President Yuan Shih-kai formally 
recognizing the republic. ‘The Chinese For- 
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THE LINER VOLTURNO BURNING IN MID-ATLANTIC LAST MONTH 


eign Office had already guaranteed that the 
new government under the permanent presi- 
dent would observe all treaties and contracts 
made by the Manchu government and also 
would maintain established customs until 
regularly and legally changed by parliamen- 
tary and diplomatic methods. 


“Wireless”? +» new tribute to the splendid ef- 
Again Mitigates fectiveness of wireless telegraphy 
aSeaHorror a5 furnished by the rescue of 
the majority of the passengers of the liner 
Volturno, which burned in mid-Atlantic on 
October 9. It was two days after the 
disaster before the news reached Europe and 
the United States that another shuddering 
ocean horror had taken place. The Volturno, 
bound from Rotterdam for Halifax and New 
York, caught fire during a terrific storm. 
The crew fought the flames bravely, while the 
wireless apparatus sent out the call of distress. 
Ten vessels rushed to the rescue — four 
British, two German, one French, one Rus- 
sian, one Belgian, and one American. Out 
of a total of 657 passengers and crew, 521 
were taken off by the rescuing ships. 136 
were lost, either when the small boats were 
crushed by the waves or by jumping into the 
sea. Among the rescuers were two tank 
steamers carrying oil, which they turned upon 
the waters and smoothed the path of rescue. 
Passengers and crew behaved themselves 
nobly. All during the following week the 
survivors kept coming in small batches into 
New York on the rescuing steamers, and the 
universality of human sympathy was again 
demonstrated by the tender care and sympathy 
which was given them. It is the universal 
testimony of the officers of the Volturno and 
all the rescuing ships that but for the wire- 
less not a soul would have been saved. The 
British Government will investigate. 
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BENJAMIN ALTMAN, THE NEW YORK MERCHANT 
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One ofthe most eminent mer- 
A } elle chants of New York City, Mr. 
Benjamin’ Altman, . died last 
month. When the terms of his will were 
made known it appeared that he had given 
to the Metropolitan Museum of Art his en- 
tire collection of paintings, sculptures, and 
other art objects, valued at from $10,000,000 
to $15,000,000. The importance of Mr. 
Altman’s collection had, long been known to 
experts, and it was understood that no pur- 
chase for it had ever been made except on 
the recommendation of the _ best-qualified 
judges whose opinion could be obtained. It 
contains thirteen Rembrandts and the world- 
famous “Holy Family,” by Mantegna, be- 
sides the works of many of the modern 
French and Dutch painters, and porcelains, 
enamels, tapestries, and rugs from every part 
of the world where such articles have been 
produced with exceptional skill. The recep- 
tion of this magnificent gift places the Metro- 
politan at once among the great art museums 
of the-world. The funds at the institution’s 
disposal could never by any possibility have 
duplicated the treasures of this collection, 
which will now become available to the 
humblest, man, woman, or child of the me- 
tropolis. It was truly a high order of public 
spirit which dictated so generous a bequest to 
the native city of the donor. 
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CELEBRATING THE ONE THOUSANDTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE CITY OF CASSEL 
(In this millennial celebration of an old German city, the life and historic events of ten centuries were repro- 
duced. In the above picture is shown King Conrad the First entering Cassel im the year 913) 
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LYMAN P. POWELL 
(President of Hobart and ie a 


Smith Colleges, Geneva, N. Y 


(President of 


PER Several university and college 

College presidents have recently been in- 
Presidents ducted into office, and the por- 
traits of five of them appear on this page. Dr. 
John Casper Branner, of Stanford Univer- 
sity, had served that institution as professor of 
geology from the beginning of its history, and 
for the past fourteen years he had been its 


WILLIAM A. WEBB 


Woman’s College, 





HARRY M. GAGE 
(President of Huron College, 
Huron, South Dakota) 


Randolph-Macon 
Lynchburg, Va.) 


vice-president. President Hinman, of Mari- 
etta College, was taken directly from “the 
ranks of journalism, having for fifteen years 
been editor-in-chief of the Chicago Inter- 
Ocean. The Rev. Lyman .P. Powell, who 
has been made administrative head of Ho- 
bart College, at Geneva, N. Y., is a man of 
varied attainments and of long-standing repu- 




















JOHN CASPER BRANNER 


(President of Leland Stanford, Jr., University, 
California) 


GEORGE W. HINMAN 


(President of Mariette College, Marietta, 
io) 
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tation in the field of authorship. Dr. Wil- has been president of Central College at 
liam A. Webb, who was recently elected Fayette, Mo. ‘The youngest man of the 
president of the Randolph-Macon Woman’s group, Dr. Harry M. Gage, of Huron Col- 
College at Lynchburg, Va., is a native of lege, South Dakota, is only thirty-three years 
North Carolina, and for the past six years of age. 
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PRESIDENT WILSON REVIEWING SOME CAVALRY REGIMENTS AT WASHINGTON LAST MONTH 

(In the group at the right of the picture are the President, with Secretary of War Garrison on his right 
and General Wood on his left. At the left-hand side of the picture (from left to right) are Secretary of Com- 
merce Redfield, Miss Agnes Wilson, daughter of the Secretary of Labor, and Secretary Wilson) 

















Copyright by American B. B. C. of Philadelphia, from Underwood & Underwood, New York 
THE FAMOUS PHILADELPHIA “ATHLETICS” 
WINNERS OF THE WORLD'S SERIES OF BASEBALL GAMES PLAYED WITH THE NEW YORK “GIANTS” 
Back ROW (Left to right): Plank, Davis, Houck, Baker, Thomas, Brown, Bender, Wyckoff, Pennock. 
CentER row: Strunk, Lapp, Daley, Schang, Bush, “Connie Mack’ (Cornelius McGillicuddy), D. Murphy, 
Shawkey, Orr, Oldring. 
3orToM Row: Walsh, Lavan, Barry, E. Murjhy, Collins, McInnes. 
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RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS 


(From September 17 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS 

September 17.—In the House, an amendment to 
the Currency bill is incorporated, reaffirming the 
Gold Standard act of 1900. 

September 18.—The Senate receives the Cur- 
rency bill from the House, and refers it to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. . . . The 
House adopts the Administration’s Currency bill 
by vote of 285 to 85; three Democrats vote against 
the measure, and thirty-three Republicans and 
Progressives vote for it. 

September 19.—In the conference committee on 
the Tariff bill;- the Senate 
recedes from its amendments 
increasing duties on works of 
art. 

September 20.—In the con- 
ference committee on the Tar- 
iff bill, the Senate amendment 
placing a tax on bananas: is 
dropped. 

September 24.—The tariff 
conferees vote to report a 
disagreement on the Senate 
amendment imposing a tax on 
cotton “futures.” 

September 26.—The Demo- 
cratic members of the confer- 
ence committee reach a final 
agreement on the tariff meas- 
ure. 

September 29.—The confer- 
ence report on the Tariff bill 
is voted upon by the full com- 
mittee, and the measure is 
reported back to the House. : 

September 30.—The House i 
adopts the conference report | 
upon the Tariff bill, by a vote 
of 254 to 103. 

October 1—The Senate 
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to October 15, 1913) 


the impeachment trial are overruled in their con- 
tention that the Legislature in special session could 
not constitutionally vote to impeach. 


September 23.—Governor Sulzer relinquishes his 
office pending the termination of his trial. . .. 
The Massachusetts primaries result in the selec- 
tion of Congressman Augustus P. Gardner for the 
Republican nomination for Governor; David I. 
Walsh (Democrat) and Charles S. Bird (Pro- 
gressive) are the unopposed choice of their par- 
ties. . . . The New Jersey primaries are carried 
by Acting-Governor Fielder (Democrat), ex- 
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Democrats, In Caucus, agree to Photographs copyrighted by Davis & Sanford, New York 


the report of the conference 
committee, by vote of 33 to 6. 

October 2.—The Senate 
adopts the conference report on 
the Tariff bill, by a vote of 36 
to 17, after receding from its amendment placing 
a tax on cotton “futures.” 

October 4.—The Senate passes the Urgent Defi- 
ciency appropriation bill. 

October 7.—In the Senate, final action on the 
Hetch-Hetchy bill is postponed until the regular 
session. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—AMERICAN 


September 18.—The trial of William Sulzer, 
Governor of New York, by the High Court ‘of 
Impeachment—composed of members of the State 
Senate and judges of the Court of Appeals—is 
begun at Albany. 


September 22.—Counsel for Governor Sulzer in 


MISS JESSIE WILSON AND MR, FRANCIS B. SAYRE 
(Whose wedding, at the White House, will occur on November 25. 
Miss Wilson is the i . 
taken up his duties as Assistant to the President of Williams College) 


President’s second daughter, and Mr. Sayre has recently 


Governor Edward C. Stokes (Republican), and 
Everett Colby (Progressive). 


September 24.—Mr. Jacob H. Schiff and Mr. 
Henry Morgenthau, the first witnesses examined 
in the Sulzer impeachment trial, testify that their 
contributions during Mr. Sulzer’s campaign were 
not limited to campaign purposes. The In- 
dustrial Welfare Commission of Oregon adopts a 
ruling which fixes a minimum wage of $9.25 per 
week for adult women clerks who are not appren- 
tices, and sets fifty hours as the maximum week’s 
work. 


September 30.—Governor Hooper calls a second 
extraordinary session of the Tennessee Legislature 
to consider prohibition-law enforcement bills. 
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Photograph by G. V. Buck, Washington, D, C. 
HON. WASHINGTON GARDNER, NEW COMMANDER- 
IN-CHIEF OF THE GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC 
(Mr. Gardner, as a sixteen-year-old boy, enlisted as 
a_ private in an Ohio regiment of volunteers at the be- 
ginning of the Civil War. Recently he ended a service 
of twelve years as a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives from Michigan) 


October 1.—The prosecution closes its case in 
the impeachment trial of Governor Sulzer. 


October 3.—President Wilson signs the Under- 
wood-Simmons tariff bill, most of the provisions 
of which take effect immediately (see page 559). 


October 6.—Governor Sulzer’s lawyers open his 
defense in the impeachment trial at Albany. 
The inaugural address of the new Governor- 
General, Francis Burton Harrison, promises the 
Filipinos a majority of the membership on the 
Philippine Commission, which constitutes the 
upper house of the Legislature. The con- 
vention of the American Bankers’ Association, at 
Boston, recommends changes in the Administra- 
tion’s Currency bill. 

October 7.—Frank J. Rice (Republican) is re- 
elected Mayor of New Haven. 


Cctober 8.—The case for the defense in the 
impeachment trial of Governor Sulzer is closed, 
without the testimony of the Governor. 





Cctober 10.—President Wilson indicates his in- 
tention to recommend anti-trust legislation at the 
regular session of Congress. The lawyers 
for the prosecution and for the defense in the 
Sulzer impeachment trial conclude their sum- 
ming-up. 

October 14.—Major Matthew M. Neely (Dem.) 
is elected to Congress from the First West Virginia 
District, succeeding John W. Davis (Dem.), 
resigned. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—FOREIGN 

September 17.—Premier Zahle introduces in the 
Danish Parliament a constitutional reform bill 
establishing, among other things, woman suffrage. 

September 19.—Mexican revolutionists dynamite 
a railroad train south of Saltillo, killing forty 
soldiers and ten passengers. 

September 24.—More than 500 delegates, repre- 
senting Protestants of the north of Ireland, meet 
at Belfast and organize to repudiate and resist 
the decrees of the Irish Parliament in the event 
of the Home Rule bill becoming a law. . . . The 
Catholic party in Mexico nominates Federico 
Gamboa, Secretary of Foreign Relations, as_ its 
candidate for the Presidency. 

September 25.—The dock strike in Manchester 
and the coal-miners’ strike in South Wales are 
settled; the transport-workers’ strike in Dublin 
continues. 

September 27.—Twelve thousand men of Ulster 
parade in Belfast as a demonstration against 
Home Rule. 

September 28.—The Labor party in Mexico se- 
lects Gen. Felix Diaz as its candidate for the 
Presidency. 

September 29.—The Bulgarian Government an- 
nounces that 44,892 of its soldiers were killed 
during the two recent wars, and 104,586 wounded. 
. . . Sir Thomas Vansittart Bowater is elected 
Lord Mayor of London. 

October 2.—The Chinese National Assembly 
decides that the Presidential term shall be five 
years, with not more than one reélection. 

October 6—The Chinese Parliament elects Yuan 
Shih-kai first President of the Republic. 
Several changes in the Mexican Cabinet are an- 
nounced, including the promotion of Querido Mo- 
heno to be Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

October 7.—Gen. Li Yuen-heng, Provisional 
Vice-President, is elected Vice-President of the 
Chinese Republic by the Parliament. 

October 10.—By direction of President Huerta, 
110 non-Catholic members of the Mexican Cham- 
ber of Deputies are imprisoned, charged with 
usurping the functions of the executive; the Presi- 
dent assumes dictatorial powers. Yuan Shih- 
kai is inaugurated as President of China. 

October 13.—Baron Alverstone resigns the of- 
fice of Lord Chief Justice of England. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

September 17—The terms of settlement of the 
frontier question between Bulgaria and Turkey 
give Adrianople and Kirk-Kilisseh to Turkey. 

September 20.—Treaties are signed at Wash- 
ington with the ministers of Panama and Guate- 
mala, embodying Secretary Bryan’s proposals for 
universal peace. 

September 23.—It becomes known that Al- 
banian forces have seized several fortified towns 
held by Servians. 

September 26.—Japan sends an ultimatum to 
China, demanding satisfaction within three days 
for the recent killing of Japanese and insults to 
the flag at Nanking. 

September 28.—The Chinese general in com- 
mand at Nanking formally apologizes to the Japa- 
nese consul, and the strained situation is ended. 

September 30.—Japan sends a third note of 
protest to the United States in regard to the Cali- 
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fornia anti-alien land law. Great Britain 
practically withdraws its support of the five- 
power group of bankers which is financing the 
Chinese Republic. 

October 6.—Japan and Russia formally recog- 
nize the Chinese Republic upon the election of its 
first President, Yuan Shih-kai. 

October 7.—Count Vincenzo Macchi di Celere 
is appointed Italian Ambassador to the United 
States. 

October 13.—The United States Government 
informs Mexico that it will view with great dis- 
pleasure any harm that might come to the im- 
prisoned members of the Chamber of Deputies. 

October 14.—President Wilson notifies Provi- 
sional President Huerta that, in view of conditions 
in Mexico, the United States will not recognize as 
constitutional the election of a President and mem- 
bers of Congress set for October 26. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH 

September 19.—Ex-Congressman Washington 
Gardner, of Michigan, is chosen Commander-in- 
Chief of the Grand Army of the Republic. 

September 21.—After lying in state for a day 
at the New York City Hall, funeral services are 
held over the body of Mayor Gaynor, with im- 
pressive ceremonies and attended by many promi- 
nent persons. Three persons are killed and 
fifty-three injured in a head-on collision between 
two electric trains on a single-track branch of the 
Long Island Railroad near College Point, N. Y. 

September 23.—Roland G. Garros, the French 
aviator, flies across the Mediterranean, from 
France to Tunis (558 miles), in 7 hours and 53 
minutes, 

September 26.—A tugboat is successfully passed 
through the Gatun locks of the Panama Canal, 
being raised from the Atlantic level through three 
chambers to the level of Gatun Lake. . . . The 
Pennsylvania Railroad decides to sell its holdings 
in anthracite coal companies. 

September 29.—Maurice Prevost wins the Inter- 
national Aeroplane Cup at Rheims, and establishes 
a new speed record of approximately 125 miles in 
one hour. 

September 30.—Fifty-four passengers and crew 
of the British freighter Templemore, afire in mid- 
Atlantic, are rescued by the Arcadia, summoned 
by wireless. 

October 1.—Water from Gatun Lake is let into 
the Culebra Cut of the Panama Canal; several 
earth shocks are felt throughout the Canal Zone, 
without damage to the locks or dams. 

October 2.—Southern Texas experiences its 
worst flood, twelve persons losing their lives and 
the damage to property and crops amounting to 
more than $50,000,000. 

October 4.—Ex-President Roosevelt sails from 
New York for South America, where he will de- 
liver several lectures in the larger cities and hunt 
in the interior. 

October 5.—A tidal storm sweeping in from 
Bering Sea causes great suffering. at Nome, 
Alaska, and damage to property amounting to 
more than a million dollars. 

October 6.—More than 600 lives are lost in 
flooded sections along the Bosphorus (Constanti- 
nople), following heavy rains. 

October 8.—The general convention of the 
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HON. HENRY WADE ROGERS 


(Judge Rogers had for a long time been dean of the 
Law School of the University of Michigan, at Ann 
Arbor, and afterwards president of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, at Evanston, Ill. In 1903 he became dean of 
the Law School at Yale, and he has now been ap- 
pointed a United States Circuit Judge by President 
Wilson) 


Protestant Episcopal Church is opened in the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine, New York City. 
October 9.—The Russian Polar Expedition re- 
turns to St. Michael, Alaska, and reports the dis- 
covery of mountainous land north of Siberia. 

October 10.—The Uranium liner Volturno burns 
in mid-Atlantic; 136 of the passengers and crew 
are drowned trying to leave in the boats, and 526 
are rescued by ten other steamships summoned by 
wireless. . Gamboa Dike, separating the wa- 
ters of Gatun Lake from Culebra Cut, and the last 
barrier to water communication between the At- 
lantic and the Pacific via the Panama Canal, is 
destroyed by dynamite upon the pressing of a key 
at the White House by President Wilson. 

October 11.—The Philadelphia American League 
baseball team (the ‘‘Athletics”) wins the deciding 
game in the series with the New York National 
League team (the “Giants’’). 

October 13.—An aeroplane race around Man- 
hattan Island, New York City, is won by W. S. 
Luckey in a Curtiss biplane; the 60-mile course 
is covered in 52 minutes and 54 seconds. 

October 14.—The will of Benjamin Altman, 
the New York dry-goods merchant, leaves his art 
collection, valued at more than $10,000,000, to the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. Nearly 450 
coal miners are entombed and believed to have 
perished in a colliery near Cardiff, Wales, follow- 
ing an explosion. Victor Stoefler establishes 
a new aeroplane record in South Africa, flying 
1376 miles in 22 hours and 47 minutes. 
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THE LATE TIMOTHY L. WOODRUFF 


(Mr. Woodruff was one of the most active leaders 
of the National Progressive party. Previously he had 
been prominent in the Republican party, and had served 
for three consecutive terms as’ Lieutenant-Governor of 
New York) 


OBITUARY 

September 17.—Charles De Young, general 
manager of the San Francisco Chronicle, 32. . . 
Count Friedrich Johann von Alvensleben, at one 
time secretary of the German Embassy at Wash- 
ington. 

September 19.—Dr. F. W. Forbes Ross, a noted 
English surgeon. . Rt. Rev. Mgr. William P. 
McQuaid, a prominent Boston clergyman, 72. 

September 20.—James Ross, one of the builders 
of the Canadian Pacific Railroad, 65. . . . Dr. 
John Green Curtis, emeritus professor of physi- 
ology at the College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
New York, 69. 

September 22.—Sir Albert de Rutzen, formerly 
chief magistrate of the London police couits, 72. 
arte Sir John Fellowes, Vice-Admiral (retired) 
in the British Navy, 70. Eliakum Zunser, 
the Jewish poet, 76. Brig.-Gen. Charles 
Irving Wilson, U.S. A., retired, 76. . . . Arthur 
French, fourth Baron de Freyne, 58. 

September 23.—Patrick A. Ford, editor of the 
Irish World and a noted Irish agitator, 76. . . 
Sir Walter Francis Hely-Hutchinson, formerly 
Governor of Cape Colony, 64. 

September 25.—Seaborn Anderson Roddenbery, 
Representative from the Second Georgia District, 
43. . . . William A. Smith, Harvard’s oldest 
graduate, 89. 


September 26.—Harry Gabriel Pelissier, a well- 
known English comedian, 39. 


September 27.—Major-General George Lewis 
Gillespie, U.S.A., retired, 71. . Brig.-Gen. 
Edward Moale, U.S.A., retired, 73. . . . Dr. 
Leonard B. Almy, former president of the Con- 
necticut Medical Society, 62. Michael M. 
Le Brun, designer of the Metropolitan Tower, 
New York City, 56. Dujardin Beaumetz, 
member of the French Senate and formerly Under 
Secretary of Fine Arts, 61. 

September 28.—Sir Alfred East, president of 
the Royal Society of British Artists, a : 
Isaac V. Brokaw, a prominent New York clothing 
merchant, 78. 

September 29.—Major John F. Lacey, ex-Con- 
gressman from Iowa, 72. 

September 30.—Dr. Reginald Heber Fitz, for 
many years a professor in the Harvard Medical 


: School, and credited with being the discoverer of 


appendicitis, 70. . . . Dr. Jules Ogier, the French 
toxicologist, 60. 

October 1.—Louis Windmiiller, a prominent 
New York commission merchant and banker, 78. 

October 2.—Ramon Williams, for twenty-two 
years Consul-General at Havana, 85. . . . Dr. 
Henry Prentiss Forbes, dean of the theological 
school of St. Lawrence University, 64. 

October 3.—Baron Saverio Fava, formerly Ital- 
ian Ambassador to the United States, 81. : 
Rene Gasniér, a prominent French aeronaut and 
aviator. Dr. Edwin Candee Baldwin, State 
bacteriologist at the Port of New York, 48... . 
Harlan Page Lloyd, a prominent Cincinnati law- 
yer, 75. 

October 5.—Prof. Louis Kuttner, the German 
authority on diseases of the intestines and stom- 
ach, 47. 

October 6.—Rev. Patrick Augustine Sheehan, 
D.D., Canon of Cloyne, Ireland, a noted Catholic 
novelist, 60. 

October 7.—Benjamin Altman, the New York 
drygoods merchant and art collector, 73. 


- Rev. Dr. Jacob I. Mombert, of New Jersey, a 


noted Episcopal clergyman and author, 83. 

G. Touff, of Cincinnati, a prominent Jewish edu- 
cator, 74. . . . Francis H. Lee, the Boston banker, 
77. . . . Maxwell Evarts, general counsel of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad, 51. 

October 8.—Prof. Charles Francis Richardson, 
for many years professor of English at Dart- 
mouth, 62, 

October 9.—Col. Alfred W. Jones, formerly 
Representative in Congress from Virginia and 
later vice-president of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
80 . . . Dr. Robinson Ellis, professor of Latin 
literature at Oxford, 79. . . . Cardinal Aguirre, 
primate of Spain, 78. 

October 10.—Prince Katsura, three times Pre- 
mier of Japan, 66. . . . Adolphus Busch, the St. 
Louis brewer, 76. . . . Herman Casper von Post, 
senior member of Oelrichs & Co., the New York 
steamship agents, 85. 

October 11.—Stanley Waterloo, a prominent au- 
thor and newspaper man of St. Louis and Chi- 
cago, 67. 

October 12.—Timothy L. Woodruff, a prominent 
Progressive leader, and former Lieutenant-Govy- 
ernor of New York State, 55. 

October 13.—J. R. Parrott, president of the 
Florida East Coast Railroad. James H. 
McKenny, for thirty-three years clerk of the 
United States Supreme Court, 76. 














CARTOONS OF THE MONTH 
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“SHE'S MAKING GOOD!” 
From the Eagle (Brooklyn, N. Y.) 


4S Bax Democratic pledge for a downward 
revision of the tariff was finally redeemed 
when President Wi!son affixed his signature to 
the Underwood-Simmons bill on October 3. 
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MAKING IT EASY FOR HIM 
(Some “currency reform” candy with his tariff medicine) 
From the Evening Dispatch (Columbus) 


SOME OF US ARE NOT BOTHERED 
From the Sun (Baltimore) 
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FOR BETTER OR FOR WORSE 
From the Journal (Jersey City) 
The e “ff f “OUR HOPES TRIUMPHANT 0’ER OUR FEARS” 
1€ supporters or the new tar are, 9 From the Times-Star (Cincinnati) 
course, enthusiastic over the measure, while 
there are not wanting those, particularly out- regarding the benefits to be conferred on the 
side of the Democratic party, who have ex- country by the new schedules. The general 
pressed with some emphasis their skepticism attitude of the great body of the American 
people, however, will doubtless be one of fair- 
. minded patience, with the idea of withholding 
judgment until the tariff has had a fair trial. 
i 
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. WE DON’T KNOW WHERE WE'RE GOING, ¥ 
HARD HIT (?) BUT WE'RE ON OUR WAY” 


From the Press (Philadelphia) From the Oregonian (Portland) 
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SEE WHAT THE CAT BROUGHT IN? 
From the Press (Philadelphia) 


The trial of Governor Sulzer, of New 
York, has called forth a great many cartoons 
in newspapers in every section of the country. 
The vast majority of these are decidedly pro- 
Sulzer in character, and express in a forcible 
manner the view that the Governor has sim- 
ply been the victim of the vengeance of Tam- 
many Hall. 
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BOSS MURPHY’S WAY OF DRIVING 
From the Tribune (Los Angeles) 
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AN AMERICAN 
MONARCH 


Ha! A MAGNATE 
gave you money 
‘On the sly!!! 


WHY IS IT THAT ONLY ONE OF 
THEM IS BLAMED? 


From the News (Chicago) 
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MURPHY, TO CANDIDATE M’CALL 


“Now, promise me, Edward, if elected you ll be your 
own boss” 


From the Tribune (New York) 
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THE SITUATION IN CENTRAL AMERICA 


Uncre Sam: “They will only grow when some one 
waters them!” [From Hojos Selectas (Barcelona) 


The cartoons on this page refer to Colonel 
Roosevelt’s departure for South America, and 
Uncle Sam’s interest in the same quarter, as 
well as his winning of a number of sporting 
trophies from John Bull, and his epochal 
achievement of the Panama Canal. 























1513—ACHIEVEMENT—1913 
From the Evening Sun (New York) 
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“T. R.S’ DEPARTURE FOR SOUTH AMERICA 


From the Star (Washington) 














RUSSIA DISAPPOINTED? 

Tue Czar (to Ferdinand, of Bulgaria, as the Turk 
recovers from his beating): “But you told me 
you would kill him!” From the Jeune-Turc 

(Constantinople) 





UNCLE SAM: WHAT OTHER GAMES HAVE you? 
From the Tribune (New York) 
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ANOTHER “BEST EVER” 
From the Journal (Minneapolis) 


THE UNDERWOOD-SIMMONS TARIFF 


(SECOND ARTICLE) 


Br Um. f. 


(Formerly Statistician 


| peace years ago, as the Payne-Aldrich 
tariff was about to go into effect, the 
custom-house of New York, through which 
two-thirds of the country’s imports are en- 
tered, was besieged by a frantic mob of cus- 
toms-brokers, importers, and representatives 
of manufacturers who import direct their 
raw materials, anxious to enter their goods 
before the midnight hour, when the new 
tariff rates were to go into effect. Ships 
laden with goods to the bursting-point were 
straining every nerve in a mad race across 
the Atlantic to get into port before the fatal 
hour; their captains, with declarations in 
hand, were met by anxious owners of im- 
ported merchandise at the entrance to the 
harbor, taken on swift harbor craft, and 
rushed to the custom-house to get the entry 
registered in time to secure the benefit of 
the old Dingley rates—the very rates which 
American people had found too high, and 
for the downward revision of which they 
had given a mandate to President Taft and 
the Republican party a few short months 
before. This mad scramble to get in under 





STONE 
of the Tariff Board) 


the old rates furnished the most telling ocular 
refutation of the sophisticated claims of the 
authors of the Payne-Aldrich act that the 
new law was a revision downward. 

The travail of producing the new tariff 
this year has been marked by striking con- 
trast to what occurred four years ago: no 
frantic crowds trying to break into the cus- 
tom-house; no racing of ships across the 
ocean; no burning of midnight oil at the 
custom-house to accommodate desperate mer- 
chants. Instead, everybody holding imports 
down to the level of immediate needs; goods 
either held back on the other side or stored 
in bonded warehouses waiting to be released 
after the tariff was to go into effect. 

Hence a decline in imports at the port 
of New York during the three months of 
June, July, and August of twenty-one million 
dollars as compared with the imports for the 
same months last year, in the face of a normal 
increase of imports from year to year. Hence 
also an increase in the value of merchandise 
stored in bonded warehouses on the eve of 
the enactment of the new law (to avoid pay- 
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ment of duty until released for consumption) 
of twenty million dollars over the same pe- 
riod last year, thus making a total decline 
of imports for consumption for three months 


of $41,000,000. 
THE NATION BENT ON DOWNWARD REVISION 


The four years that followed the enact- 
ment of the Payne-Aldrich law were marked 
by more attempts to revise the tariff than 
any period of equal duration since the Civil 
War. President Taft, anxious to propitiate 
the people for their Payne-Aldrich disap- 
pointment, negotiated a reciprocity treaty 
with Canada, which cut the duties in favor 
of that country so radically that it required 
the solid support of the Democratic repre- 
sentation in Congress to overcome the opposi- 
tion of his own party to that measure. But 
in securing the codperation of his political 
opponents the President opened a veritable 
Pandora’s box; for no sooner were the spirits 
of commercial freedom released from their 
long confinement than they proceeded with 
the work of removing the shackles beyond 
the bounds set for them by the genial man 
who called them forth from their retirement. 
In the struggle for tariff revision downward, 
which ensued between the Democratic-Pro- 
gressive-Republican Congress on the one 
hand and the President ruthlessly using his 
power of veto on the other, the American 
people had no means of taking a direct part 
until the elections of last yeat gave it an 
opportunity to send to Washington a Con- 
gress so overwhelmingly Democratic, so clear- 
iv pledged to downward revision, as to leave 
no doubt on the subject in the mind of any- 
one who cared to read the signs of the times. 


PRESIDENT WILSON’S LEADERSHIP 


In the light of past experience, it was 
feared that the Democratic Congress would 
succumb to selfish influences in its own party 
and carry out the work of tariff revision in 


a half-hearted manner. But the splendid 
leadership of President Wilson made full 
use of an awakened public consciousness, 
skilfully focusing its fierce light upon every 
dark corner in which sinister forces gathered, 
and has successfully piloted his wabbling ship 
Democracy to the port of Downward Re- 
vision, where it is to be hoped it will be made 
fast for some time to come, so as to give 
the industries of the country a chance to 
adjust themselves to the new conditions and 
that the people may reap the fruits of a 
freer commercial era in a reduced cost of 
living. 
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IMPORTANT FEATURES OF THE NEW TARIFF 


In last month’s article the changed indus- 
trial conditions were pointed out which made 
the present tariff revision possible and the 
return to high duties improbable. The 
changes in rates will now be analyzed with 
as much detail as can be done without mak- 
ing the discussion too technical. As far as 
possible the order adopted in the analysis of 
the Payne-Aldrich act in the September, 
1909, issue of this REvIEW will be followed 
now, to facilitate comparison. 

The most important schedules of the tariff 
from the standpoint of the consumer are 
those dealing with articles entering into the 
direct consumption of the people. Among 
the large number of reductions and total 
removals of duty, several affect raw mate- 
rials, such as iron ore, pig-iron, hides and 
leather, etc., or manufactured goods, like 
boot-making and sugdr-making machinery, 
textile machinery, chemicals, etc., to com- 
pensate manufacturers for the diminished pro- 
tection to their own products. These re- 
ductions would not necessarily lower the cost 
of living, unless accompanied by reductions 
of duty on the finished products used by the 
ultimate consumer. From this point of view 
the schedules of greatest interest are the four 
textile schedules, dealing with cotton, woolen, 
linen, and silk goods, respectively, the agri- 
cultural schedule dealing with foodstuffs, 
the sugar schedule, and, finally, the tobacco - 
and spirits schedules, which, however opin- 
ions may differ as to the necessity or useful- 
ness of the products they deal with, affect a 
large share of national consumption. 


THE COTTON SCHEDULE 


The cotton schedule formed the center 
of the attack on the Payne-Aldrich tariff. 
It was in this schedule, more than any other, 
that advances of duty were effected in ways 
so devious that Senators Aldrich and Smoot 
could stoutly insist on the floor of the Senate 
that no substantial changes in rates had: been 
made, although, as a matter of fact, they 
were increased all the way from about 10 
to 100 per cent. This was done by sub- 
stituting specific for ad valorem rates, by 
introducing intricate classifications of cotton 
cloth, and by inserting ‘“‘jokers” in out-of- 
the-way parts of the law. : 

To the authors of the new tariff belongs 
the credit of having eliminated these defects. 
The system of ad valorem rates which pre- 
vailed in the Dingley law has been restored 
and extended throughout the cotton schedule. 
In this they followed the precedent set in 
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the bill of Congressman Hill, introduced in 
the last Congress, which he prepared in col- 
laboration with the experts of the Tariff 
Board on the basis of its report on the cotton 
industry. Unfortunately, the Democratic 
leaders, hailing from Southern States, have 
laid themselves open to accusations of yield- 
ing to protectionist demands of their con- 
stituents by making the rates considerably 
higher than the avowedly protectionist Hill 
bill. 

Thus the duties on yarn in the new tariff 
vary fron 5 to 27% per cent. ad valorem, 
as against 15 to 54 per cent. under the Payne 
act, and only 7%4 to 20 per cent. in the Hill 
bill. On cotton cloth, the new rates range 
from 71% to 30 per cent., as against 1714 
to 68 per cent. under the Payne law, and only 
5 to 25 per cent. under the Hill bill. In fix- 
ing the rates higher than the bill of Mr. Hill, 
the Democrats ignored the findings of the 
Tariff Board, which demonstrated that in 
many grades of these products our manufac- 
turers were able to undersell British mills 
and successfully compete with them in foreign 
markets. These products of Southern mills 
also furnished some of the exceptions to 
the rule, which was largely followed by the 
Conference Committee of the two houses, of 


adopting the lower rate of the two; for in 
each instance the higher Senate rate on yarns 


and cloths was finally adopted. Of course, 
it was stoutly denied that any considerations 
of protection to Southern mills governed the 
conferees in this case, who claimed to be 
guided by a desire to secure sufficient revenue. 
It is unfortunate that the very Senators who 
opposed an increase of 3 per cent. (from 7 
per cent. to 10 per cent.) in the tax on in- 
comes of a million dollars and over, as pro- 
posed by the progressive Senators, on the 
ground that it would be a punitive tax on 
wealth, found it more equitable to add 5 per 
cent. to the highest Hill rate on the one class 
of commodities which enter more than any 
other into the clothing of the great masses 
of the people. 

Taking some of the other important com- 
modities in the cotton schedule, hosiery has 
been made dutiable at 30 and 50 per cent. ad 
valorem, as against 30 per cent. to 93%4 per 
cent. under the Payne law and 20 to 60 per 
cent. under the Hill bill. The Tariff Board 
investigation showed that in the cheaper 
grades of hosiery, known commercially as 
seamless, we excel the world. This kind of 
hosiery is being manufactured in the South in 
rapidly growing quantities at extremely low 


cost. The Hill bill fixed the duty at 20 
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per cent. as an amply protective rate. ‘Lhe 
Underwood bill provided a rate twice as 
high, but it was reduced in the Senate to 30 
per cent., which is still 50 per cent. higher 
than the Hill rate. 

Knit underwear has been made dutiable 
at 30 per cent., as against rates ranging from 
50 to nearly 64 per cent. under the Payne 
law, and at from 20 to 45 per cent. in the 
Hill bill. While the Hill rates appear to 
range higher than the Underwood, it should 
be noted that they are much lower on the 
cheaper grades, exceeding the Underwood 
rates only on higher-priced garments. This 
is more just considering the. greater ability 
of the well-to-do consumer to bear the burden 
cf taxation. It is also more scientific, since 
American mills are in a better position to 
compete with foreign underwear on the 
cheaper grades than they are on the more 
expensive. Although the Hill rates never 
received the sanction of law, they have been 
cited here as furnishing a fair standard of 
comparison between a carefully balanced 
scientific schedule, based upon ascertained 
facts, and one which is roughly shaped, ill- 
balanced, allowing extra protection where 
none is needed, and failing to provide for 
it where it might be justified; all because of 
a stubborn refusal to consider the facts in 
order to be able to cling to a contention that 
a scientific study of facts need not precede 
tariff legislation, and, incidentally, to be free 
to yield to political pressure when necessary. 

After all has been said, however, the sa- 
lient fact stands out that the Payne rates 
have been reduced throughout the cotton 
schedule, with the exception of the duties on 
laces and embroideries, the average rate for 
the entire schedule having been cut about 
one-third, viz., from more than 45 per cent., 
under the Payne law, to about 30 per cent. 
in the new tariff. 


“SCHEDULE K” 


The fame of Schedule K has been heralded 
so far and wide that there is barely a person 
who reads a daily paper that is not familiar 
with it. Though declared “indefensible” 
by President Taft, it emerged from the 
ordeal of revision in the Payne-Aldrich tariff 
in practically the same shape in which it has 
remained for nearly half a century. The 
chief points of indictment against that sche- 
dule in the Tariff Board report were: 

(1) The specific duty of 11 cents a pound 
on practically all clothing wools in their raw 
condition: this amounted to less than 25 per 
cent. ad valorem on fine light wools used for 
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expensive cloths and all the way from about 
40 to 500 per cent. on the coarse dirt and 
grease-laden wools used for the poor man’s 
clothes. 

(2) Coupled with this discrimination 
against the poor man was the discrimination 
against the woolen industry in favor of the 
worsted, since the’ former uses the coarse 
cheaper wools. 

(3) The compound duties on cloths, con- 
sisting of a combination of specific and ad 
valorem rates allowed an excessive “com- 
pensation” to the manufacturer of worsted 
goods in the shape of a duty of 44 cents per 
pound of cloth (in addition to a protective 
duty of 50 to 55 per cent. ad valorem) on 
the theory that it takes four pounds of wool 
to make one pound of cloth. 

(4) The compensatory duty of 44 cents a 
pound applied under the old law not only to 
all-wool cloths, but in the language of the 
tariff to all cloths “made wholly or in part 
of wool,” even cloths made almost entirely 
of cotton with a modicum of wool or shoddy 
thrown in, thus making the compound duty 
amount to as much as 150 per cent. and over. 

All of these evils, together with many 
others which sprang from them, have been 
swept off the statute-books by the new law. 
The straight ad valorem rate of 15 per cent. 
on all clothing wools originally provided in 
the Underwood bill would have removed the 
discrimination against the woolen goods in- 
dustry in favor of the worsted. But it is the 
far-sighted wisdom and unswerving courage 
of President Wilson that the country is in- 
debted to for the blessing of free wool. If 
the report of the Tariff Board on raw wool 
prepared directly by men closely connected 
with the raw wool industry is any guide to 
the situation, the abolition of all duties on 
raw wool will not only prove a boon to the 
manufacturing industry, but also should re- 
sult in the adoption of modern methods 
throughout the wool-growing States, which 
will make that industry as independent of 
tariffs as it has been made in those parts of 
the country where these methods have been 
adopted. 

By removing the duty on wool, the fram- 
ers of the tariff were able to make a radical 
cut in the duties on cloths which have been 
fixed at a uniform rate of 35 per cent. ad 
valorem as against 90 to 152 per cent. under 
the Payne law; on clothing the duties have 
likewise been fixed at 35 per cent. as com- 
pared with 75 per cent. under the old tariff; 
on flannels at 25 to 30 per cent. as against 
75 to 110 per cent. under the old law; on 
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hosiery and knitted underwear, at 30 to 40 
per cent. ad valorem as against 93 to 100 
per cent., the former rate; on carpets, at 20 
to 35 per cent., as against 50 to nearly 70 
per cent. under the Payne tariff; on fine rugs 
the duty of 50 per cent. is but slightly less 
than it was under the old tariff; while on 
blankets the old rates ranging from 68 per 
cent. to more than 200 per cent. have been 
reduced to 25 per cent. 

A far-reaching change in the phraseology 
of the law, one which the progressives vainly 
contended for when the Payne bill was un- 
der consideration in Congress, is the elimina- 
tion of the phrase “made wholly or in part 
of wool” and the substitution in its place of 
the expression “wholly or in chief value of 
wool” which will make a cloth made three- 
fourth of cotton and only one-fourth of 
wool in value, dutiable under the cotton 
schedule. 

It is regrettable that the list of these 
splendid achievements cannot be closed with- 
out reference to sectional favoritism shown 
at first in the House to mohair, a Texas 
product of the Angora goat variety, on which 
the duty was fixed at 20 per cent., with a 
proportionate increase of rates on its man- 
ufactures. The Senate eliminated these 
duties, and once more was the rule of adopt- 
ing the lower rate of the two houses broken 
in favor of a Southern product, the confer- 
ence adopting a rate of 15 per cent. on 
mohair and 45 per cent. on its most highly 
finished product. ; 

Like the cotton schedule, Schedule K is 
ill-balanced, allowing on the one hand higher 
protection on intermediate products, like tops, 
than was done in Republican bills based on 
the Tariff Board report, and on the other al- 
lowing insufficient duties on more advanced 
products, like yarns. On the whole, the 
Democratic party has more than redeemed its 
pre-election pledge to the people to reform 
Schedule K, subjecting it to a more drastic, 
perhaps too sudden, a change than any other 
schedule of the tariff. 

The silk schedule has been regarded by the 
tariff makers as one dealing with luxuries 
and the reductions of duty, so far as made at 
all, have not been as large as elsewhere. To 
the credit of Mr. Underwood be it said, the 
House bill simplified the schedule greatly, 
completely doing away with the bewilder- 
ing classification first embodied in the tariff 
through the Payne bill, and substituted ad 
valorem rates for specific. —The Senate, how- 
ever, restored largely the old classification 
along with specific rates, in some cases pro- 
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hibitive. In practically every instance the 
conference restored the House classification 
and rates which will result in a'reduction of 
about 5 to 10 per cent. ad valorem from the 
Payne duties. 


SCHEDULE J—FLAx, HEMP,»AND JUTE 


PRODUCTS 


In this schedule the House and Senate re- 
versed the roles they played in the case of the 
silk schedule. ‘The old rates on flax and 
hemp ranging from $20 to $67.20 per ton 
were even more indefensible from either a 
protective or revenue standpoint than the 
duties on raw wool. The House bill reduced 
those rates. The Senate took a blue pencil 
and struck every one of the raw products 
from the dutiable list. The duties on the 
manufactured products were still further re- 
duced. The conference followed its usual 
course and adopted the lower rates through- 
out the schedule along with the free-listing 
of the raw materials. The rates adopted will 
be the lowest since the Civil War. Linen 
cloth will be dutiable at 30 per cent., a re- 
duction of about 40 per cent. from the old 
rates; jute fabrics, at 40 per cent., a reduc- 
tion of one-third of the old rates; linen 
handkerchiefs, at 35 per cent. to 40 per cent., 
a reduction of about one-third from the old 
rates; linoleum and oil cloth, at 20 per cent. 
to 30 per cent., a reduction of 25 to 50 per 
cent.; upholstery goods, at 35 per cent., a 
reduction of nearly a fourth. 


SCHEDULE G—AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 


True to their promise to reduce the cost of 
things that go into the market basket, the 
Democrats reduced the duty on practically 
every article of food and, in addition, have 
placed a number of important commodities 
under this schedule on the free list; in the 
case of some of these products the effect of 
their free admission will probably remain 
imperceptible for many years, while others 
have been imported in considerable quantities 
even when dutiable under the old tariff. 
Among the latter are fresh, salted, smoked, 
and similarly preserved fish which were im- 
ported in 1912 to the extent of eight and 
one-half million dollars’ worth at duties 
ranging from less than 7 to more than 
21 per cent. ad valorem; meats and meat 
products of all kinds, of which more 
than a million dollars’ worth was imported 
last year subject to an average duty of about 
23 per cent. ad valorem; milk and cream of 
which we imported nearly a million dollars’ 
worth last year, in spite of a duty of 5 cents 
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a gallon on cream and 2 cents on milk; wheat 
of which nearly a million dollars’ worth was 
imported under a rate of 25 cents per bushel; 
and, last, but not least, potatoes which are 
so much more expensive in this country as 
compared with some crowded and _land- 
hungry countries of Europe and of which we 
imported more than seven million dollars’ 
worth last year in spite of a heavy duty of 
25 cents per bushel, which amounted to 50 
per cent. ad valorem. 

All of these quantities, while fairly large 
in themselves, sink into insignificance when 
compared with the volume of domestic pro- 
duction and do not justify the absurd fear 
that foreign produce will put our farmers out 
of business; but the mere fact that they can be 
imported free of duty may have a beneficial 
effect on prices charged to consumers by 
produce dealers in the cities near the Cana- 
dian border and along the sea coast. To the 
list of products ready for consumption, the 
Senate added, as a measure of compensating 
justice to the farmer, the free admission of 
all food animals. ‘This should prove of 
great value to our cattle and sheep growers 
and will enable them to take their herds for 
fattening into the rich pastures of Mexico 
and Canada, reserving our more valuable 
lands for the more profitable products of the 
soil. Last year, in spite of a duty of 27% 
per cent. ad valorem, nearly four and one 
half million dollars’ worth of cattle was 
imported. 

A condition has been attached to the free 
admission of wheat, flour and potatoes which 
will greatly reduce ‘its possibilities: the law, 
as finally passed, provides for the free ad- 
mission of these products only from such 
countries as admit the same products free of 
duty from the United States. ‘This will shut 
out the countries from which most of the 
imports could be expected, such as Canada, 
Australia and Argentina. Russia happens to 
have no tariff on these products and will, 
therefore, be entitled to preferential treat- 
ment until these countries reform their tariff 
in that regard, which is very probable. The 
total value of the imports in 1912 of the 
agricultural products now made free of duty 
was about twenty-five million dollars, and 
the average duty for the entire schedule has 
been reduced from nearly 29 per cent. under 
the old tariff to about 15 per cent. ad valorem 
under the new. 


SUGAR 


No change in the tariff will have a more 
radical effect on the Government revenue 
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than the repeal of the duty on sugar, which 
furnished more than fifty million dollars in 
duties to the National Treasury under the 
old tariff, being the most prolific single source 
of revenue in the entire tariff. 

While the combined efforts of the Loui- 
siana cane-growers and Western beet-sugar 
refiners to retain sugar on the dutiable list 
proved ineffective against the steadfast pur- 
pose of the President, nevertheless Southern 
influence was strong enough to secure a con- 
cession which the wool-growing States of 
the West vainly sought: the free admission 
of sugar is not to take effect until May 1, 
1916, the industry thus getting a respite of 
nearly three years in which to adjust itself 
to the new conditions. All efforts to post- 
pone the reform until after the Presidential 
election of 1916 failed. In the meantime the 
duty on sugar is reduced nearly one-half after 
next March. ‘To the Progressive Republi- 
cans in the Senate, and to Senator Bristow 
in particular, belongs the credit of having 
forced the immediate elimination of the 
Dutch standard test, which should put within 
reach of American confectioners and fruit 
canners, as well as housewives, the cheap 
brown sugars which are just as wholesome 
as the white. Another change which takes 
effect immediately is the free admission of 
sugar from the Philippine Islands, without 
restriction as to quantity which existed under 
the Payne Tariff. 


TOBACCO, SPIRITS, AND OTHER BEVERAGES 


Schedule F, covering tobacco and its man- 
ufactures, has been left practically unchanged, 
and will continue to furnish an annual rev- 
enue of more than $25,000,000, in addition 
to more than $70,000,000 derived from in- 
ternal taxation of the weed. 

Schedule H has been left unchanged, so 
far as alcoholic beverages are concerned, 
while the duty on ginger-ale and soda water 
has been reduced by one-third, and on min- 
eral waters of all kinds has been cut in 
two. The revenue derived from this sched- 
ule exceeded $17,000,000 last year and 
may be expected to continue to increase 
at a moderate rate in the light of past 
experience. 


SCHEDULE B-—EARTHENWARE AND GLASS- 
WARE 


Practically everything in this schedule has 
been reduced, the reductions being more or 
less proportional to the extent to which the 
articles are used by the people. Thus, com- 
mon yellow and brown earthenware is made 
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dutiable at 15 to 20 per cent. ad valorem, 
which is a reduction of from 40 to 50 per 
cent. from the old rates; Rockingham earth- 
enware at 30 per cent., a reduction of one- 
fourth from the old rate; while the duty of 
60 per cent. on fine porcelain has been re- 
duced only to 55 per cent. The old duty of 
60 per cent. on glass goblets has been cut 
in two, and on glass bottles to 45 per cent. 
The duty on common window glass has been’ 
reduced from one-third to one-half of the old 
rates. As the latter varied from 38 to 118 
per cent. ad valorem, the new rates will not 
be very low. Similar reductions have been 
made on other manufactures. of glass, such as 
eyeglasses, microscopes, surveying  instru- 
ments, etc. The consumer will not be alone 
to benefit by the reduced rates, for everything 
under this schedule used in the arts and in- 
dustries has been either reduced in duty or 
placed on the free list. Among the latter 
are cement, asphaltum, bitumen, granite, and 
other varieties of stone not used for building 
or ornamental purposes, while. among the ar- 
ticles on which duties have been reduced are 
bricks, tiles, lime, fuller’s earth, clay, and 
all crude materials entering into the manu- 
facture of earthenware; crucibles, carbons for 
electric lighting purposes are reduced in duty 
from 10 to 50 per cent. of the old rates. The 
average rate for the entire schedule is re- 
duced, according to the Senate estimate, to 
32 per cent., as against 50 per cent. under 
the old tariff. 


CHEMICALS AND METALS 


Schedules A (chemicals) and C (metals) 
are taken here together, because both deal 
largely with products which are used by the 
manufacturers and farmers. 

A large number of products have been 
placed on the free list. How far-reaching 
this change has been will be appreciated from 
the fact that the imports of these articles 
last year, while they were subject to the pay- 
ment of duty, exceeded, at least, fifteen mil- 
lion dollars. The removal of duty on some 
of these will have no effect, since they are 
produced exclusively or chiefly in the United 
States. Among these are such highly finished 
articles as typewriters, cash registers, type- 
setting machines, and sewing machines. 
Others, like sulphuric acid, cannot be im- 
ported on account of difficulties in transporta- 
tion. But the reduction on most of them 
will surely benefit the industries and the ulti- 
mate consumer. A large variety of chemicals, 
colors, and dyes placed on the free list, and 
the reduction of duty on textile machinery 
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from 45 per cent. under the old tariff to 20 
per cent., will more than offset the partial 
loss. of protection on textiles. So will free 
shoe manufacturing machines and shoe ma- 
chine needles, together with free leather, and 
free tanning extracts, compensate the shoe 
manufacturers for free shoes. 

In turn, the manufacturers of textile and 
other machinery will find themselves com- 
pensated by the removal to the free list of 
such basic products as iron ore, pig-iron, 
wrought-iron, steel ingots, ferromanganese, 
and heavy reductions of duty (many of them 
amounting to 50 per cent. to 60 per cent. 
from the old rates) on more finished prod- 
ucts, like iron rods, iron and steel castings, 
steel plates, forgings, antifriction _ balls, 
hammered plates of iron, copper, and steel, 
steel bars; screws, and rivets, axles, and tools 
of every kind. 

The farmer will be grateful for free barb 
wire for his fences, wire for baling hay, hoop 
and band iron, horseshoe and other nails, and 
for fertilizers, cream separators, agricultural 
machinery and implements of every kind, in- 
cluding wagons and carts, and, together with 
all other consumers, should get the benefit 
of the heavy reductions of duty on cutlery 
(to 30 per cent. ad valorem), saws (12 per 
cent.), low-priced automobiles (15 per 
cent.), shotguns (15 to 35 per cent.) , needles 
and pins (20 per cent.), hooks and eyes and 
metal buttons (15 per cent.), gas mantles 
(25 per cent.), watch movements (30 per 
cent.), most of which are from one-third 
to one-half below the old rates. 

A large beneficiary of the reduced rates 
under the metal schedule will be the rail- 
roads, who will have the benefit of free rail- 
way bars, ingots for wheels, and greatly 
reduced rates on railway wheels (20 per 
cent.), railway fishplates (10 per cent.), 
engines and cars. Of all consumers, the 
railways will probably be in the strongest 
position to get the benefit of the reduced 
rates on account of the enormous quantities 
in which they could buy things abroad to 
compel reductions at home. This may go 
far toward compensating them for the in- 
creased operating costs of which all railways 
are complaining to-day. 

Finally, the free-listing of sugar-making 
machinery and of beet and sugar-cane ma- 
chinery, which goes into effect at once, should 
help the sugar-beet grower in the West, the 
cane-sugar grower in the South, and the sugar 
refiner to put their houses in order for free 
sugar three years hence. 

The average duty for the entire Schedule 
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C, according to the Senate estimates, is cut 
in two, from 35 per cent. under the old tariff 
to 18 per cent. under the new. The average 
for the chemical schedule is reduced from 
about 26 per cent. ad valorem to 19 per 
cent. 


SCHEDULE D—WOOD AND WOODENWARE 


Most of the articles coming under this 
schedule have been greatly reduced, the re- 
ductions amounting all the way from 25 per 
cent. to 60 per cent. Household furniture 
has been reduced from 35 per cent. under 
the old law to 15 per cent. The same change 
applies to other manufactures of wood. Wil- 
low furniture has been reduced from 45 
per cent. under the old law to 25 per cent. 
Porch and window blinds, baskets, shades, 
and screens made of wood, straw, and the 
like, have been reduced from 35 to 20 per 
cent. 

Last, but not least, timber, lumber, staves, 
shingles, pickets, and palings, boards, planks, 
and wooden parts used. in the construction 
of wagons, boats, and buildings have been 
placed on the free list. More than $24,- 
000,000 worth of these products were im- 
ported last year, subject to the payment of 
duty, and the importations will, no doubt, 
greatly increase with the duty removed, es- 
pecially importations from Canada. 


SCHEDULE M-——PAPER 


Wood pulp and rag pulp for the manufac- 
ture of paper and printing paper not exceed- 
ing two and one-half cents per pound in 
value have been put on the free list. The 
provision put in the House bill, making the 
free admission of these articles inoperative 
when imported from countries levying export 
duties on these products, which was aimed 
at Canada, was stricken out. 

Nearly everything else under this schedule 
has been reduced, the reduced rates ranging 
from 5 to 35 per cent. ad valorem. A few 
articles have been advanced, among these 
being articles of paper printed by the photo- 
gelatine process, landscape views of certain 
size, and playing cards, the duty on the 
latter having been raised to 60 per cent. 


SCHEDULE N—SUNDRIES 


The duties on most of the articles under 
this schedule have been reduced and totally 
abolished on a number of articles of great 
importance. Among the latter are coal and 
coke, of which New England will be the 
chief beneficiary; boots and shoes, gloves 
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made of horse hides, pigskin and cattle hides, 
harness, leather, blasting powder for use in 
mines, gunpowder. 

Manufactures of straw, including straw 
hats, are made dutiable at 25 per cent.; 
manufactures of india-rubber have been re- 
duced from 35 per cent. under the old tariff 
to 10 and-15 per cent.; whalebone manufac- 
tures have been reduced from 35 to 20 per 
cent.; combs, from 50 to 25 per cent. ; manu- 
factures of plaster of Paris, from 35 to 25 
per cent., which is also true of goods made 
of papier mache and of vulcanized rubber; 
musical instruments will pay 35 per cent., 
instead of 45 per cent., under the old law; 
original works of art have been placed on 
the free list, without restriction as to their 
age, while reproductions are made dutiable 
at 15 per cent. ad valorem. ‘The duty on 
umbrellas has been reduced from 50 to 35 
per cent. ad valorem, and that on leather 
gloves has been reduced from an average of 
44 per cent. to about 32 per cent., an average 
reduction of from one-fifth to one-fourth of 
the old rates. 


CHILD LABOR CLAUSE 


Through the efforts of Senator Hughes, 
of New Jersey, the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee adopted a clause prohibiting the im- 
portation of goods made by child labor. The 
provision was drawn substantially on the 
lines of the prohibition of importation of 
convict-made goods, which was embodied in 
the Payne Tariff. As reported to the Caucus 
by the Finance Committee, the clause pro- 
hibited the importation of goods ‘‘manufac- 
tured wholly or in part in any foreign coun- 
try by convict labor, or by children under 
fourteen years of age.” Strong opposition 
was manifested in the caucus to the child 
labor feature of the clause by Southern 
Senators, and the clause was emasculated by 
adding the qualifying words printed below 
in italics: “manufactured . . . principally by 
children under fourteen years of age in coun- 
tries where there are no laws regulating child 
labor.’ This left the door wide open to 
evasion of the prohibition. But even this was 
too much for the Southern members, who 
feared invidious comparisons with their own 
child labor laws and the possibility of having 
shut out jute bagging used for baling cotton, 
which is made largely by child labor in India; 
and the child-labor part of the prohibition 
was entirely eliminated in conference. 
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SUMMARY 


An examination of practically all the 
changes in rates shows 938 reductions of 
duty, 86 increases, and 307 rates unchanged. 
This is a fair epitome of the changes just 
enacted by Congress. Fifty-one of the 86 in- 
creases fall in the chemical schedule. Most of 
the increases in this schedule affect balsams 
and essential oils used in the manufacture of 
perfumes, and were justified on the ground 
that perfumes into which they enter will en- 
joy the extraordinary high duty of 75 per 
cent., being a luxury containing alcohol. The 
other increases affect mostly articles classed 
as luxuries by the authors of -the tariff, -such 
as perfumes, gold and silver wares, diamonds, 
precious stones, pearls, manufactures of ‘fur, 
some varieties of nuts from the tropics, 
spices, etc. 

Most of the rates left unchanged fall in 
the tobacco, spirits, chemical, agricultural, 
and sundry schedules. Included in the latter 
are laces, embroideries and dress trimmings, 
which are regarded as luxuries and will con- 
tinue to be dutiable at 60 per cent. ad va- 
lorem. 

Much confusion will prevail from the 
loose and unscientific classification and wor- 
ing of many provisions of the new law. 
These will find no solution except through 
the painful and costly settlement of the vex- 
ing questions by the courts. 

Space will not permit of discussing the ad- 
ministrative features of the law, which have 
gained added importance through the great 
extension of the ad valorem system of duties; 
the clauses dealing with further reductions 
of duty through reciprocity and with re- 
taliatory duties against foreign discrimina- 
tion, as well as the section relating to the 
income tax can not be discussed at present 
for the same reason. 

It is impossible to give an accurate estimate 
of the aggregate tariff reduction in terms of 
the probable falling off of revenue. The 
so-called estimates of the House and Senate 
cemmittees are mere guesswork. Nor is it 
necessary to engage in this pastime in order 
to gain a proper appreciation of the character 
of the change. The test of the new tariff 
will lie in the extent to which increased 
foreign competition will be met by reduced 
prices at home granted to the consumer not 
at the expense of reduced wages, but through 
increased efficiency of self-sustaining in- 
dustries. 












































Pnceerarnan 


DR. KATHERINE M. H. BLACKFORD AMONG THE “HOLY MEN” OF BENARES 
(Dr. Blackford has made a tour of eighteen foreign countries, studying races in their native environment) 


A SCIENTIFIC EMPLOYMENT PLAN 
BY BURTON J. HENDRICK 


F you are an employer of labor, skilled or 
unskilled, you are constantly embarrassed 
by the difficulty of finding the particular man 
for the particular job. This personal prob- 
lem has always made miserable the daily life 
of the average business man, though proba- 
bly it has never been so pressing as it is now. 
The, mechanics of modern industrialism is 
rapidly becoming a finished art. In them- 
selves, however, the beautifully spun methods 
cf efficiency engineers are so much ink and 
paper; the human element in these, as in 
everything, is the essential. How many office 
and factory executives, however, who have 
elaborated the most detailed systems for the 
dead, inert machinery of their business, have 
any rational methods for engaging and dis- 
charging men? 

You hired an important department head 
to-day—perhaps a comptroller, a chief ac- 
countant; can you give me any reasonable 
explanation of why you selected this particu- 
lar man? Before you engaged him had you 
clearly analyzed in your own mind the pre- 
cise qualifications which he should possess? 
Did you take him because he bore letters of 
recommendation from a previous employer— 
one who, in all likelihood, had “let him out’’? 
Or did you put him on the pay-roll because 
he was a nephew of the president, because 


the immediate need of a man was pressing 
and some one had to be put to work? Were 
you reasonably sure, when you concluded ar- 
rangements, that you had hit upon the indis- 
pensable man, or did you merely take your 
chances, mentally resolving to “give him a 
trial” and to let him go after a a month or 
two, if he failed to meet the requirements? 


THE OLD WAY,—‘‘ HIRING AND FIRING ” 


Being a_ successful typical up-to-date 
American business man, you probably did not 
engage this candidate, or any of the hun- 
dreds of others who pass through your hands 
in the course of a year, with any deliberation 
at all. The prevailing hit-or-miss system is 
good enough for you. “Hiring and firing” 
is still the generally accepted rule. ‘The 
average factory to-day employing, for ex- 
ample, 6000 men engages at least 2000 new 
employees every year; in other words, it 
changes completely the personnel every three 
years. In one specific case, 26,000 men are 
hired yearly to maintain a force of 8000. 
Every day a crowd of a hundred or two men 
gather before the doors—laborers, skilled 
workmen, office-boys, typewriters, clerks, ac- 
countants, prospective executives and depart- 
ment heads. A group of puffed-up foremen 
usually spend the better part of the day cross- 
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examining these hungry applicants. Occa- 
sionally they pick out a really serviceable 
man; the fact that the force is constantly 
changing, however, shows that, in the great 
majority of cases, they guess badly. 

The financial losses that result from this 
failure to get the right men for the right 
jobs, paying large sums of money that men 
may demonstrate their incapacity, are enor- 
mous annual charges upon industrialism. 
Modern business does not waste money like 
this upon its other essential items. It figures 
out precisely the materials that go into its 
product, makes precise specifications, and ac- 
cepts no substitutes. It takes no chances 
upon these factors—gives them no “trials.” 
The steel manufacturer does not test his 
armor-plate by building a fleet of battleships; 
this is essentially what the average manufac- 
turer does, however, in his selection of human 
material. Under modern methods, that is 
the one item that makes or mars any system 
of “efficiency” —the selection of the particu- 
lar people who are to work it is still left 
largely to the laws of chance. 


THE IDEAL WAY,—FILLING SPECIFICATIONS 


Just imagine for a moment, however, what 
the situation would be if, whenever the busi- 
ness needed a man for a particular place, it 
was able to put its finger upon him; if, in- 
stead of trying out half a dozen candidates, 
the really suitable person immediately ap- 
peared. Under this ideal system the factory 
or bank or commercial house would have a 
specially trained expert known as the ‘“em- 
ployment supervisor.” His business—or her 
business, for women seem especially fitted for 
this work—would be to supply men and 
women as the demand arose. The foremen 
and the executive heads would no longer ex- 
amine applicants for jobs, but spend all their 
time exclusively in attending to their depart- 
ments. Whenever one of these department 
heads needed a man or woman he would 
simply, under this utopian system, fill out a 
blank and forward it to the employment 
supervisor. In this blank he would make his 
specifications, telling the kind of place he 
needed filled and the qualifications the per- 
son should have to fill it—just as if he were 
ordering a particular kind of steel. With 
that his responsibility would end; it would 
become the duty of the employment supervi- 
sor to fill the order. Ina day or two, a per- 
son exactly fulfilling the specifications would 
present himself. He would at once start to 
work; there would be no initial hesitation, 
no unfamiliarity with the job, no expensive 
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blunderings; at once the position, in the per- 
son of its new occupant, would be rendering 
its highest service to the organization. A 
missing or broken part of the automobile has 
been replaced and the machine speeds along 
as rapidly and as rhythmically as before! 
Unquestionably the realization of such a 
dream would make business an exact science. 


STUDYING INDIVIDUALS 


For the last ten or fifteen years Dr. Kath- 
erine M. H. Blackford has been working 
upon this problem. She has made detailed 
and recorded observations upon 12,000 indi- 
viduals, and has studied general characteris- 
tics in many thousands more. After years of 
research and investigation in the United 
States, Canada, and Mexico, she made a tour 
of eighteen foreign countries, studying many 
races in their native environment. She has 
been retained in an advisory capacity by 
many employers and has given vocational 
counsel to thousands of young men and young 
women. Based upon her conclusions, she 
has elaborated a. plan for testing the abilities 
and character of men and women. As a re- 
sult she has developed a new method of em- 
ployment. According to Dr. Blackford, 
every individual wears the external evidences 
of his fundamental traits. None of us can 
be really secretive about ourselves; we wear 
not only our hearts upon our sleeves, but 
our characters and aptitudes; every motion 
we make, every line of the body, every pass- 
ing expression in the face are self-revealing 
signs, open to the interpretation of those who 
can read them. 


EXAMINING APPLICANTS 


An applicant for a position at a factory 
which has installed the Blackford plan is not 
received by the majestic office-boy or briefly 
exalted clerk. He is not told that there is 
“nothing doing to-day,” that “the boss is 
busy,” or encouraged to “leave his name and 
address,” and perhaps “to call around next 
week.” He is not even referred to the fore- 
man or department head. His attention is 
called to a door labelled “Employment De- 
partment”’; he pushes it open and walks in. 
Here he finds a miscellaneous assortment of 
manifest capacity, intelligence, industry, so- 
briety, alongside of similarly evident stupid- 
ity, shiftlessness, and vice. In spite of their 
somewhat variegated appearance, these men, 
women, and children are actually human 
beings; moreover, they are at present en- 
gaged in an absorbing and vital occupation 
—the pursuit of a job. For many, it is the 
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first application, and therefore an event that 
marks an epoch; for others it represents a 
new start in life, often, perhaps, after a suc- 
cession of failures; a new position may mean 
a new-dawning hope and perhaps a career of 
social usefulness. The Blackford plan dif- 
fers from the usual haphazard method in that 
it recognizes these facts. 

The applicants for minor positions in both 
office and factory are examined one by one 
by the employment supervisor’s trained assist- 
ants. This examination is conducted in a 
friendly, helpful manner, the object of which 
is not only to ascertain the personal qualifica- 
tions and experience of the applicant, but also 
to put him at his ease and to make him feel 
that every opportunity is being given him to 
express himself at his best. 

In a private office, not far away, is the 
employment supervisor, the head of the de- 
partment. He devotes his time to the execu- 
tive work of the department, directing the 
activities not only of his assistants who ex- 
amine applicants in person, but of those who 
handle applications that come in by mail. 
He also supervises the work of those who 
keep the records and perform the routine du- 
ties of the office. In addition, he examines 
applicants for the higher positions—chief ac- 
countants, auditors, department heads, even 
officials of such high rank as treasurers and 
vice-presidents. 


THE FOUR FUNDAMENTALS 


Each man, as he walks into the room and 
takes his seat before either assistants or su- 
pervisor, gives certain external evidences not 
only of his fitness or unfitness in general, but 
of his fitness for any particular position. Ac- 
cording to the Blackford plan, there are four 
fundamental and indispensable qualifications, 
a total lack or a serious lack of any one of 
which disqualifies a man for any position. 
These are health, intelligence, honesty, and 
industry. And it is for evidences of the de- 
gree in which the applicant possesses each of 
these four fundamentals that the examiner 
first looks. The practiced eye immediately 
detects the condition of an applicant’s health. 
The examiner looks into his eyes. If they 
are dull, leaden, and listless and show yellow 
instead of white, he may fairly conclude that 
there is something wrong. He glances at his 
finger-nails to see whether the pink shows 
clearly underneath. ‘There are numerous 
other surface indications—extreme pallor, 
bad teeth, a husky voice, pale or blue lips— 
that argue against the highest personal effi- 
ciency. The nervous man betrays the fact 
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in numerous ways. The yellow tips of the 
fingers disclose at once the youth addicted 
to cigarettes. 

The applicant’s intelligence is manifested 
by the expression of his eyes, the readiness 
with which he answers questions, the pointed- 
ness of his replies, and other easily observed 
indications. 

Honesty is rather a complex virtue, being 
composed not only of honest intent but of a 
sense of justice, mental and physical ability 
to perform one’s honest intentions, and sufh- 
cient moral and physical courage to face 
consequences. The indications of honesty 
in any man are therefore complex, and any 
attempt to pass judgment upon this particu- 
lar phase of his character without taking all 
of them into consideration, according to Dr. 
Blackford, will be liable to grave error. A 
man’s honesty or dishonesty shows itself in 
the expression of his eyes and mouth, in his 
gait as he enters the room, in his manner of 
gesture and speech, and in other ways. 

The basis of industry is physical energy on 
the one hand and physical endurance on the 
other. Physical energy is the result, in a 
large measure, of the amount of oxygen 
taken into the lungs. A large nose and 
wide-open nostrils may not add especially 
to physical beauty, but they usually indicate 
abundant oxygenation and consequent posi- 
tive physical energy. Physical endurance 
depends upon strong, steady heart action and 
accompanying staying qualities in the nervous 
organization. To the eye of the practised 
observer these also have their numerous, 
easily-detected external signs. 

Having determined that the applicant has 
the four fundamental qualifications necessary 
in sufficient degree to make him a desirable as- 
set, the next step is to ascertain just what 
place in the organization he is best fitted 
by nature and training to fill. The super- 
visor observes, therefore, everything about 
the man, for, according to Dr. Blackford, 
no detail in a man’s physical appearance and 
behavior is negligible. Each is an unfailing 
indication of some inherent or acquired trait 
of character, and, taken together with other 
indications and intelligently interpreted, gives 
one an accurate knowledge of the man as 
he really is. 


CLASSIFICATION OF TYPES 
Dr. Blackford and those who have been 


trained by her observe men and women with 
reference to nine fundamental attributes: 
texture, size, form, color, structure, propor- 
tion, consistency, expression, and experience. 
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These hands go with a frank, The owner of these hands is The sensitive, _ well-shaped 
active nature—the type of man a critical, intellectual person hands of an artist—hands 
who is good at putting through with an alert mind and quick keenly alive to impressions 


another man’s plans 


discrimination 


through the sense of touch 





The individual of fine texture is sensitive 
and responsive. He loves beauty. He will 
not work happily and efficiently in the midst 
of coarse, unlovely, harsh surroundings; nor 
will he be at his best handling coarse, heavy, 
unbeautiful tools or materials. He likes 
to handle silks and satins, objects of art, 
jewelry, delicate, light, and artistic work. 
The next man to be examined may be of 
coarse texture; his hair, skin, features, hands, 
and body generally, as well as his clothing 
and manner of speech, all indicating that he 
is of the “rough-and-ready” type. He is not 
‘sensitive and he can work happily and 
efficiently in the midst of dirt and grime. 
He handles with vigor and_ effectiveness 
heavy, unrefined materials and massive ma- 
chinery. 

Size is one of the most easily observable 
of all a man’s physical attributes, and the 
place a man should occupy and the work he 
can do with relation to his size ought to be 
too obvious for comment. It is a fact, how- 
ever, you can demonstrate for yourself by 
visiting any factory, that foremen sometimes 
put little, spider-like men at work handling 
big trucks to the mutual disadvantage of 
both employer and employee. ‘Tall men are 
hired to do work that requires constant 
stooping; short men for jobs where they 
have to reach up, stretching themselves to 
the point of discomfort and exhaustion. 

In form the individual may be either all 
angles, straight lines, or all roundness and 
curves. The angular person as a general 
rule has an angular profile, or, to use Dr. 
Blackford’s expression, a convex profile. 
This is one in which the forehead and chin 
recede, leaving the large and somewhat 
pointed nose prominent. ‘The rounded and 


JUDGING CHARACTER 


curved person usually has a blunt or rounded 
face, or what Dr. Blackford calls a con- 
cave face—one that is prominent chiefly at 
the top of the forehead and the bottom of 
the chin, with sway-back or snubbed nose 
and receding eyes and mouth. 

The angular or convex type of man is 
aggressive, rapid in movement and his mental 
processes. He goes directly for his goal 
and does not hesitate to push aside other peo- 
ple in attaining it. He decides questions 
quickly, even though, as often happens, he 
decides them wrong. He is practical, matter- 
of-fact, keen, and alert. He wants to be 
shown. “Results” is his watchword. 
Whether his activities are intelligently ex- 
ercised and whether the results he achieves 
are worth while and permanent are to him 
all too often secondary considerations. He 
is nervous and impulsive, generally speaking. 
He is inclined to be frank and sharp-spoken 
to the point of untactfulness. The extreme 
convex manifests all these characteristics in 
their extreme form. He is usually in hot 
water financially, owing to his impulsive 
errors, he is quarrelsome and uncomfortable, 
and his marked abilities suffer by reason of 
his irritability and quick responsiveness, un- 
less this is modified by some other element 
in his make-up. 

A less convex individual manifests all 
these qualities in a less exaggerated form, 
according to the degree of his angularity of 
features. For responsibility and dependable- 
ness the concave type'is the man. He is 
deliberate and sure-footed, he plans ahead and 
never does a thing until he knows what he 
is going to do. He is not much of a talker, 
but speaks slowly, mildly, and often theo- 
retically and philosophically. He is mild 
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The square, short-fingered hand The hands of a generous, Hands of the philosophical 
of an executive, who likes to improvident person who type; the owner of _ these 
conceive a plan and to have lacks acquisitiveness and hands has a_ strong faculty 
others work it out foresight for detail 
FROM THE HAND‘ 
and sweet in disposition, calm in tempera- tism and is systematic in his habits. The 


ment, good-natured, and soothing. When 
the office is in a turmoil, it is the concave 
man who comes in, smoothes out all the 
wrinkles, and puts everyone once more on 
mutual good terms. Lacking brilliancy and 
the personal attractiveness that so frequently 
mark the convex man, dependableness is his 
most valuable quality. 


BLOND OR BRUNETTE? 


The Blackford plan makes another large 
generalization in types, with coloring as the 
determining factor. It rates human beings 
on a percentage basis in the order of their 
blondness—the pink-eyed, unpigmented al- 
bino having a standard of 100 per cent., 
whereas the negro, who is not blond at all, 
stands at the foot of the class, with zero 
to his credit. Certain definite mental and 
physical qualities accompany these varying 
grades. The albino, tor example, is said to 
be the least stable person in the world; while 
the negro, considered as a race, has always 
been noted for his mildness, the readiness 
and even pleasure with which he yields to 
stronger wills than his own, his placidity— 
the very qualities, of course, that made him 
possible and useful as a slave. 

As we go up the scale of blondness, says 
Dr. Blackford, our qualities of restlessness, 
of aggressiveness, of explosive temperament, 
of egotism and changeableness increase; but 
as we become brunette we display the more 
deliberate, easy-going virtues. The blond 
enjoys the spotlight—the: excitement of the 
crowd, high position; on the other hand, 
the brunette is interested more in essentials, 
in animals, in nature and his small but inti- 
mate circle of friends; he tends to conserva- 


blond loves variety and change; is able to 
carry on several different interests success- 
fully at the same time. The brunette dis- 
likes change, is not so fond of variety, and 
is far more likely to be found specializing 
and concentrating his entire energies upon 
his one interest. 


THE INTELLECTUAL TYPE 


In observing structure, those who use the 
Blackford plan take note of the relative de- 
gree of development of the different parts 
and organs of the body. On the sound prin- 
ciple that those parts are most fully developed 
which are exercised and used most, we find 
the man of. intellect, of ideas, of theories, 
with the most highly developed brain and 
nervous system. His head is large, espe- 
cially in the upper section, being wider at 
the top of the forehead and above the ears 
than at the jaw and back of the neck. His 
bones and muscles are slight and delicate— 
in fact, his whole physical organism is sub- 
ordinated to brain. He is not especially 
well nourished. His skin is pallid. His 
face, with its sharp and angular features, 
suggests the triangle in shape. Delicacy of 
feature and texture is characteristic. This 
man is never happy unless he earns his liveli- 
hood by some form of intellectual work. 

The type, of course, represents several 
grades of mentality. Merely cataloging a 
person in this classification does not mean 
he is an intellectual giant. If his qualities 
are moderate, he finds his appropriate niche 
in some form of clerical work: he is a book- 
keeper, a cashier, a stenographer, perhaps a 
private secretary. If he has more marked 
talents he may rise to positions that demand 
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the alert, inventive mind; he develops into 
one of those useful persons recognized as 
“having ideas.” He may be the man whose 
active suggestions keep the business constantly 
forging ahead. If he is a lawyer, he is 
usually the kind known as the “consultant” ; 
he cuts a poor figure as a judge, but he is 
an expert at writing briefs, knows all the 
precedents for a hundred years back, and 
usually furnishes the court the points upon 
which it decides the case. As a medical man, 
he is the scientist with the eye constantly 
glued on the microscope. He can discover 
new things for others to do and even tell 
them how to do them. 


“THE MAN WHO DOES THINGS” 


Just as the brain and nervous systems are 
highly developed by activity, so is the mus- 
cular and bony system. ‘The whole make-up 
of the man who “does things” suggests ac- 
tivity. Muscularity is his predominant physi- 
cal capital. His face is square rather than 
triangular. Upon the body there is little 
surplus flesh. It is broadest at the squarely- 
set shoulders, from which it tapers to the 
feet. Whenever the position demands ac- 
tivity and the ability to ride over obstacles 
directly to the goal, the motive type is your 
man. With other necessary qualifications, 
he makes an excellent traveling salesman. 
His qualities are likely to find expression in 
agriculture, manufacturing, transportation, 
and construction. Professionally, when other 
characteristics so incline him, he makes an 
excellent engineer, surgeon, and inventor. 
Men who drive racing automobiles or skim 
the skies in aeroplanes, baseball players and 
all other athletes, prizefighters and horsemen, 
all belong to this active type. Army and 
navy officers, sea captains, and explorers also 
come under this head. 

Physicians maintain that a man’s vitality 
and recuperative powers depend upon the 
soundness and reliability of his digestion. A 
man in whom the processes of digestion and 
assimilation are vigorous and in a sense pre- 
dominant, tends to roundness of face and 
figure. His largest measurement is about 
the girt. His conspicuous physical character- 
istics are the protuberant abdomen, the stout 
legs, the round, abundantly filled-out face, 
perhaps even the suggestion of a double chin. 
Mobility is not his leading characteristic. 
He moves slowly, is not given to exercise, 
prefers to sit in a well-upholstered chair be- 
fore his desk and issue instructions. If he 
does go in for out-of-door sports, his enthu- 
siasms are not hunting or mountain-climbing ; 
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his athletic ideal is golf. He frequently. has 
the- corresponding social attractions; he is 
good-natured, enjoys the society of his kind, 
loves to tell and hear a funny story, and 
oftentimes is endowed with a laugh that is 
fairly Olympian. From all this it does not 
follow that the stout man is necessarily in- 
effective. As a matter of fact, efficiency of 
a particular kind frequently goes with the 
character. Great judges are more often than 
not representatives of this type. Bank presi- 
dents, the heads of large corporations, can 
be commonly classified in this division. In 
less exalted business positions, we find these 
men among butchers, grocery-store capital- 
ists, or thrifty German delicatessen proprie- 


tors. In an office, the best executives are 
often of this type. Such men are slow-going 
but sure. 


HOW QUALITIES ARE INDICATED 


Proportion, according to Dr. Blackford’s 
classification of external signs of character, 
refers to head shape and the relative develop- 
ment of the different sections of the face. 
The high-headed man, as every casual ob- 
server knows, is idealistic and aspiring. The 
wide-headed man is aggressive and de- 
structive. The square-headed man is prudent 
and careful. The round-headed man is im- 
pulsive and reckless. ‘The long-headed man 
is far-seeing, and the short-headed man short- 
sighted. 

Hardness, softness, or elasticity of body 
consistency, rigidity and pliability of hands 
and body are valuable indices of similar 
mental traits.) The man whose body is hard 
in consistency is hard-headed, energetic, de- 
termined. The man with soft consistency 
of body is impressionable and vacillating; 
while the man of elastic consistency is nor- 
mal in all these respects. 

Expression is observed in many important 
details besides the expression of the face. 
The way an applicant enters the room, in 
itself, is eloquent of character. A shambling 
gait may indicate a lack of confidence in 
himself; a bold, heroic stride may signify 
mere brazen assurance; a quick, quiet, busi- 
nesslike step usually accompanies the corre- 
sponding mental qualities. Clothes and the 
condition of the body, like the appearance 
of one’s desk, give valuable indications of 
the character and habits of the man. Neat 
and well-brushed exteriors are not necessarily 
the signs of marked abilities—some of the 
ablest men, as we all know, have shamefully 
neglected their wardrobes—but they do mean 
that the wearer is painstaking and systematic 
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TRIANGULAR FACE 


and that he possesses a certain degree of 
self-respect. A thrifty housewife reveals the 
fact in her own appearance as well as in 
that of her establishment, and a bookkeeper 
who keeps his clothes well pressed and makes 
occasional trips to the barber is more likely 
than not to balance his books. Loud clothes, 
startling neckties, flamboyant effects in waist- 
coats and socks, when they are not merely 
the stigmata of adolescence, mark a man 
as vain and self-centered. 

We all of us naturally classify people we 
meet according to the way they shake hands 
with us. An applicant’s handwriting as well 
as his hand comes under _ observation. 
Whether or not we can detect in chirography 
all the intimate ideas which the experts claim 
for it, certain traits are unquestionably re- 
vealed. Carelessness and_painstakingness 
manifest themselves in the operation. Rapid- 
ity in writing as well as rapidity in thinking 
up the answers to questions displays mental 
alertness and training. Mere expertness with 
the pen is also a valuable quality in an appli- 
cant for certain positions. 

Dr. Blackford believes that there is a 
great deal in a man’s name or a woman’s. 
Certainly one who “parts it in the middle,” 
or one who sonorously writes out all his 
appellatives in full, gives the observer slight 
hints on character. 

Employment supervisors, under the Black- 
ford plan, sometimes find that an applicant 
has all of the inherent or natural qualifica- 
tions and aptitudes necessary for a given po- 
sition, but that he is deficient in both experi- 
ence and training. This deficiency shows 
itself not only in his replies to questions but 


ROUND FACE 


SQUARE FACE 


also by other external evidences easily ap- 
praised by the skilled observer. 


SELF-ANALYSIS 


Dr. Blackford also makes the applicant 
help analyze himself. After filling out one 
side of the “Application Blank” with the 
answers to certain essential questions, the 
examiner passes it to the applicant, asking 
him to check off his “positives” and “nega- 
tives.’ He marks against each of the follow- 
ing printed words the adjectives which most 
clearly apply to himself: 


Careful ? Good Memory? 
Courteous? Obedient? 
Punctual ? Orderly? 
Accurate? Cheerful ? 
Industrious ? Patient ? 
Sober ? Quick ? 
Careless ? Forgetful ? 
Discourteous ? Disobedient ? 
Tardy? Disorderly ? 
Inaccurate? Gloomy ? 
Lazy? Impatient ? 
Intemperate ? Slow ? 


Aside from whatever value may attach 
to facts elicited in this way, the applicant 
throws a certain light upon his character 
as he checks up this list. Many, of course, 
content themselves with attributing to them- 
selves all the positive virtues—everything, 
that is, that will apparently assist them in 
obtaining the coveted jobs. Others, mak- 


ing a bluff at absolute frankness, accuse 
themselves of all the faults in the calendar. 
The man or woman, however, who really 
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makes a serious attempt at self-analysis is the “Analysis.” This contains the super- 
easily detected—and the possession of a visors own judgment. ‘There is little per- 
healthy sense of introspection is recognized taining to the applicant’s physical or mental 


as a desirable quality. make-up that is not down here in black and 
‘ white. The color of his hair, eyes, and skin, 
QUESTIONS PUT TO THE APPLICANT the convexity or concavity of his separate 


The friendly inquiries that now follow go features, the structure of his type, the ca- 
deep into the heart of the matter. There pacity of his intellect, the texture of his skin, 
is a set of regular questions, the replies to the shape of his head and his hand, the 
which are made a permanent record. Is the healthfulness and probable endurance of his 
applicant single or married? A married body, the condition of his dress—all these 
man, of course, iS likely to have greater are written out in detail. At the bottom the 
stability, to be more anxious to keep his job, Supervisor writes his conclusions; tells 
than a bachelor. How many people are de- whether the man is lazy or energetic, 
pendent upon him for support? A man whether he is intelligent. or stupid, honest 
who is supporting his father and mother, or dishonest, likely. to be loyal to his em- 
or perhaps educating a minor brother or Ployer or a trouble-maker, and also specifies 
sister, has traits of character that would be in great detail the kind of position he can 
useful to any business house. What is the fill and the salary he in all probability is 
applicant’s nationality ? If the employer is worth. The fulness with which all this is 
looking for trouble, one of the best ways Written out, of course, depends to a certain 
to get it is to put northern and southern extent upon the importance of the position 
Italians in the same gang. the applicant is expected to fill. In making 

“How much time have you lost by sick- this analysis and arriving at his conclusions 
ness during the past five years? What was the supervisor makes his deductions with 
the nature of your illness?” judicious carefulness. ‘The following are 

Here is a question that may certainly lead Dr. Blackford’s instructions on this point: 
to valuable information. No business house 
can use an invalid—constant colds, attacks HOW TO CHECK UP AND COMPARE DATA 
of the grippe, and other minor ailments sig- In your function of employment supervisor and 
nifying that he will be absent from work a examiner you sit as a judge. You are weighing 
considerable part of the time. It is possible evidence and deducting conclusions from it. Like 
in this wav to discover and to exclude a 2" impartial court, you consider only the facts 


: : ‘ and the laws governing them. Your prejudices 
source of infection that might threaten an 40° not influence you. aye wal dee Psa 


entire factory. clusions not warranted by the evidence. 
“In what places have you lived?” Your facts consist of observations of external 


A record of an applicant’s wanderings for signs in the body and clothing of the applicant, 


ait ‘ NE ORT. plus his answers to certain questions. Laws gov- 
the preceding five or ten years is in its€ll erning these have been outlined in the foregoing 


a fairly complete analysis of his character. pages. Your task is to weigh them in the light 
In each instance the supervisor learns why of these laws, and from the two deduce a definite, 
he left his place, for there is a marked differ- Ptactical conclusion as to the* qualifications and 


ae cs »» possibilities of the applicant. 
ence between a man who is repeatedly “fired” * Ay few suppeiion will oid you ta making de 


and one who leaves in order to climb the qductions. 
industrial ladder. "That a man has been First, bear in mind that any marked character- 
discharged, however, does not necessarily istic shows itself in many ways. It is therefore 


: A never safe to assume that an applicant possesses 
count against him in the Blackford plan, any quality in strong degree if there is only: one 


for it recognizes that, as long as the present indication of it. 
hit-or-miss method of employment prevails, _ Second, remember always that no_ indication 
good men are constantly “let out” and worth- should be misleading. Nature is orderly in her 


eh “~ re ways—her laws are exact. Dawn is always an 
ess men are constantly promoted. indication of sunrise. But the effects of the sun- 


quent changes often signify merely that a rise are quite different when the sky is overcast 

man is restlessly moving around in search with heavy clouds from what they are when the 

of his niche. sky is clear. Just so, every sign used in human 
Th rer . _ analysis must be interpreted with reference to 
a mere are other important questions, Te- other signs present in the individual. 

plies to which are carefully recorded. Third, in judging character as in judging cases 
The blank containing this personal record, at the bar of justice, decisions must always be 

furnished by the applicant himself, is known based upon a preponderance of evidence. Any 


rat ° feature or sign of extreme type will counterbal- 
iT ” 5 
as the “application.” It is carefully filed ance several modifying signs of only moderate 


away. Accompanying it is another called type. For example, a prominent nose, high in 
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the bridge, is an indication of 
energy — always. But bad 
health is an indication of de- 
ficient energy. So is a soft 
hand. All three may occur in 
the same individual. (Never 
forget that amy combination 
of signs is possible.) An ex- 
treme development of the en- 
ergy section of a face, how- 
ever, will indicate consider- 
able energy, even if health is 
only fair and the hands some- 
what soft. Similarly, if all 
indications but one or two 
agree, the modification effected 
by these will be comparatively 


slight. 
Fourth, there are no real 
contradictions in nature. What 





seem to be such are only ap- 














parent and can always be rec- 
onciled by careful observation 
and study. In case of a seem- 
ing contradiction, make sure 
that there has been no mistake in observing and 
weighing data. 


With applications and analyses thus care- 
fully made and filed, the employment super- 
visor is ready for requisitions from foremen 
and heads of departments. When one of 
these sends to the Employment Department 
his specifications for a particular type of 
man, the supervisor goes to his records and 
finds the application of the person who 
seems most completely to meet the require- 
ments, or finds him perhaps amongst those 
in the waiting-room; or, if the right man or 
woman is to be found in neither of 
these ways, goes on a still hunt for him 
or her. 


CONVEX FACE 


CONCAVE FACE 


MR. EMERSON’S COMMENTS 


Mr. Harrington Emerson, the efficiency 
engineer, has studied the Blackford plan in 
operation. Mr. Emerson has long contended 
that any system of efficiency that ignored 
the human element could hardly call itself 
complete. ‘Dr. Blackford has installed her 
plan for me in several instances,” says Mr. 
Emerson, “and it has always enormously in- 
creased the efficiency of the force. In one 
factory employing 6000, an employment de- 
partment, after the Blackford plan, was in- 
stalled. It made over the personnel, and 
with the most satisfactory results. The 
Blackford judgments of men in this office 
were fairly amazing in their accuracy. Dr. 
Blackford herself selected 
several heads of important 











departments and _ recom- 
mended the dismissal or 
transference of others. In 
all cases her judgments 
have been sustained by the 
practical results. ‘The men 
she picked out—men_ she 
had never seen before and 
knew nothing of, except 
what she learned by her 
own ingenious system of an- 
alysis—have proved striking 
successes; a close examina- 
tion into the work of the 
men whose dismissal she 
recommended showed that 
the facts abundantly justi- 
fied the theory. In other 
places the scheme is simi- 
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larly successful. 
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“IT believe that some practical method of 
testing human fitness must be evolved if our 
ideas of efficiency are to be realized. In 
railroad operation it has been learned that 
certain kinds of wood, hemlock, for instance, 
make poor ties, lasting only a few years, 
while other woods, oak, locust, eucalyptus, 
last for many years; it has been learned that 
steel rails made in one way break easily, 
but made in another way withstand ten times 
the shock; and that certain men build up 
from nothing great railroad systems, while 
other men, when promoted to control, tear 
down and undermine great existing systems. 
Very early, before the dawn of history, men 
had learned that certain woods and plants 
were valuable, ebony and myrrh, and that 
certain minerals were valuable, diamonds and 
rubies, gold and silver, and that certain men 
and women were valuable because of their 
great qualities. 

“There are fundamental traits that are 
desirable in every human being and failure 
in any one respect may quite neutralize value 
in any other respect. As Dr. Blackford 
points out, a human being should be healthy; 
intelligent, reliable, and industrious. 

“TJ have had a varied experience in life. 
I have known intimately many races and 
nationalities at their best. Of the boys from 
well-to-do families, in selected families, how 
many were intelligent, reliable, and indus- 
trious? Of the selected and carefully trained 
soldiers in the German army, how many 
were intelligent, reliable, and industrious? 

“In early manhood I was connected with 
a bank in one of the most fertile regions of 
the Central West. Of the great farming 
population, how many were intelligent, re- 
liable, industrious? It is easy to calculate 
that 160 bushels of corn to the acre of fer- 
tile land, with good weather, is a reasonable 
standard, but a twelve-year-old boy in the 
South has raised 243 bushels to the acre. 
Yet my neighbors considered 40 bushels, an 
efficiency of 25 per cent., a creditable ay- 
erage. 

“Tt ought to be evident to anyone who 
stops to reflect that out of 100 men or women 
an upper fifth is exceedingly good, a middle 
fifth of high standard, the last fifth very low. 

“It has apparently never occurred to any- 
body that it would be easily possible, and 
without hardship to anyone, to fill the shop 
with men of the first class. The lower fifth 
are generally floaters, here to-day, gone to- 
morrow, and as they drop out would be 
replaced with men of the caliber of the first 
fifth, who are four times as good. 
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“This substitution would .increase shop 
efficiency 24 per cent. Were the fourth 
class also gradually replaced, it would tone 
up the average 42 per cent. This is not a 
plan of driving anybody, not a plan of im- 
posing unbearable tasks on unfitted men, but 
merely of substituting the naturally fit for 
the naturally unfit. The ancient Greeks 
knew this when they described the unfitness 
of Achilles masquerading as a girl and the 
fitness of Achilles leading the Greeks. 

“It is one thing to recognize that the apti- 
tudes of men vary immensely, that the 
chances of having the right man on the job 
is not one in five; it.is another problem 
to determine how to fill positions with the 
right men, how to build up men for existing 
positions, how to plan higher positions and 
select and build up a new order of men 
for these positions. 

“But it is possible to ascertain to some ex- 
tent the heredity, the youthful environment 
and training of applicants for positions, and 
it is possible to test them as to health, in- 
telligence, reliability, and industry. It has 
been generally assumed, however, that there 
is no reliable, simple, and immediate test for 
the two most important qualifications of all, 
character and aptitude—character, those in- 
born traits that manifest themselves even in 
the new-born baby, and aptitude, that shows 
itself sometimes in the suckling child. 

“For the past years, in connection with 
my own work, I have been testing prac- 
tically the skill of character and aptitude 
readers and the value of their knowledge 
reduced to method. My company has not 
hesitated to make many and extensive tests 
and I am satisfied with the result. The 
advantages have been: (1) A positive meas- 
ured determination of the aptitudes and 
character of a large number of employees, 
about 2000; (2) the ascertaining in advance 
that 75 per cent. of them were not adapted 
to their work; (3) the recognition of mis- 
fits in executive departments; (4) the value 
of unit character of an organization ‘in its 
executives and men—'like master, like man.’ 
The N. Y., N. H. & H.R. R. is the most 
conspicuous recent example of this unity, so 
that it became necessary for a United States 
commission to censure both directors and 
employees in a common combination. ‘Man 
failure, directors to employees!’ (5) The 
ease with which it was possible to ameliorate 
conditions by shifting good men badly placed 
into places better suited to their aptitudes; 
(6) the ease with which it was possible to 
build up a large waiting list of desirable men. 
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A MODERN BELVEDERE ON THE TOP OF A LARGE APARTMENT HOUSE IN NEW YORK CITY 


(This is one of the finest private roof gardens in existence. Here in the sunlight and fresh air, and 
among the flowers and vines, is a space nearly 100 ft. by 100 ft., high above the noise and dust of the street, 
where over a hundred and seventy-five people may enjoy themselves at one time) 


THE PROGRESS OF GOOD HOUSING 


BY SHERMAN M. CRAIGER 


GC housing is the vital part of the 
modern municipal or town-planning 
movement. To drive slums out of cities 
and so shape conditions that they may be 
kept out is its particular work. While i 
safeguards the rights of property, it protects 
residential districts from the onslaught of 
irresponsible speculators and the unrestrained 
license of the tandlord, who often ruin a 
neighborhood by narrow streets and mean 
buildings. It socializes the art of tenement 
planning and building, and reaffirms the 
right of municipal control over urban living 
conditions. 

In practical terms, good housing means 
residential districts laid out by experts in 
engineering, landscape gardening, and archi- 
tecture, and by those who have mastered 
the problems: of sanifation, . transportation, 
water supply, and lighting. . It involves com- 
pulsory laws controlling the style and width 
of streets, and the amount of land that may 
be covered by buildings, to all of which the 
individual and community must conform. It 
has given rise to a new type of municipal 
official with a wider outlook, who tries to 
visualize the complex life of vast multitudes 
of urban dwellers. Modern good housing 
is a democratic movement, a fresh recogni- 
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tion of the unity of society, the perfect ex- 
pression of public control of private prop- 
erty in the interest of the community. 


ATTACKING WASHINGTON’S SLUMS 


As an organized art good housing, a few 
years ago, received national sancticn in Ger- 
many and, in 1909, in France and Great 
Britain. In the United States no action was 
taken by the Congress until the spring of 
the present year. Such steps as were taken 
related, of course, to the District of Co- 
lumbia, the only densely populated region 
over which the National Government has 
jurisdiction. During. the month of May 
both the House of Representatives and Senate 
were stirred to action by the revelations 
regarding unwholesome living conditions in 
Washington’s tortuous alleys. 
~The first inkling reached the public in 
the accounts of slumming trips to Willow 
Tree, Goat, Hughes, and Ragland Alleys 
made by the wife of the nation’s Chief 
Executive and a group of Senators, Repre- 
sentatives, and prominent women of Wash- 
ington. Some of these notorious alleys have 
figured prominently in the annals of the po- 
lice court, while others have become known 
through the sanitary department, as it has 
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by Representative Borland, 
of Missouri, delegating to 
the District Commissioners 
the power to condemn the 
necessary alley property, 
and for municipal ‘aid to 
the working-people in the 
District of Columbia in 
building and owning homes 
of their own. A bond issue 
of $10,000,000 is author- 
ized for the purpose of con- 
structing sanitary dwellings 
for sale at a low price or 
rented at a reasonable rate 
for the use of unskilled 
laboring-men. Not more 
than $1,000,000 in bonds 


shall be issued in any one 








AN ALLEY IN WASHINGTON, D. C. 


been ascertained that the death rate among 
the alley dwellers is nearly twice as great 
as that for the whole city. 

Washington’s slums are of a peculiar type. 
Outwardly the city is one of the most beau- 
tiful in the world, but much of the beautify- 
ing has been in the form of broad avenues, 
parks, monuments, and public buildings in 
a particular section of the city. No compre- 
hensive effort has ever been made to abolish 
the congested lodgings, dirt, and squalor of 
the interior alleys. ‘These are found chiefly 
within blocks of decent appearance on the 
outside. They are not confined to any one 
locality, but are diffused over much of the 
city’s territory. Nearly 3000 dwellings of 
this kind have been counted, and it is esti- 
mated that they house about 16,000 people. 
The possibilities of reform 


year, the interest to be re- 

stricted to 4+ per cent., and 

loans may be made to incorporated building 
associations, non-commercial in character. 

Representative Borland in discussing his 

plan pointed out the difference between the 

slums of Washington and most othcr cities: 


Elsewhere the slums usually extend over a def- 
inite section of the city, which is given up wholly 
to them. In Washington the slums occur in the 
interior of blocks whose street fronts make a very 
decent appearance. Each block of this sort con- 
stitutes a sort of unit slum, and the units are 
widely scattered throughout the city. 

There is a great difference, too, in the class of 
people inhabiting the slums. In other cities the 
slum population is in most cases made up of in- 
dustrial workers who are in large part foreign- 
ers. Here there are very few industrial laborers, 
and the bulk of the inhabitants of these alley 
slums are domestic workers. 

This is one of the most serious aspects of the 





have been demonstrated in 
connection with the trans- 
formation of one or two of 
the worst alleys into parks, 
and now the question is to 
be faced in its entirety and 
a plan adopted to wipe out 
all the alleys. 

By the terms of bills in- 
troduced in the House by 
Representative Kahn, of 
California, and in the Sen- 
ate by Senator Pomerene, 
of Ohio, all property bor- 
dering on certain of the al- 
leys is to be condemned and 














converted into interior 
parks. Still more impor- 
tant are the bills introduced 


A NEW PLAYGROUND IN THE SLUM DISTRICT OF WASHINGTON 


(Showing in the background the model four-story brick tenements now 
being built to help solve. the housing problem) 
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situation. Not only are the alley dwellers them- 
selves affected by the unwholesome surroundings 
in which they live, but they carry contamination 
into homes, hotels, restaurants, and places; of 
amusement, and come into contact in dozens of 
other ways with the other inhabitants of the city. 
I am satisfied that considerably more than half 
the domestic workers of the city come from 
squalid homes in the alley slums. It is this type 
of dwelling that has been the breeding-place of 
disease and crime. 


A GOVERNMENT BUILDING-LOAN FUND 


Once measures are adopted abolishing the 
slums and making their future growth im- 
possible, it is the opinion of Representative 
Borland that’ the final step in the process 
of substituting wholesome communities for 
the slums will be the adoption of a bill pro- 
viding for a municipal housing plan for 
Washington. ‘What is known as the Eng- 
lish loan system is probably the most feasible 
plan now in operation,” he continued. 
“Under it a fund is provided by the govern- 
mental agency having the project in charge. 
From it either the Government itself or a 
private company or individual may borrow 
for the purpose of erecting dwellings, pro- 
vided the builders furnish satisfactory se- 
curity, and build under governmental spe- 
cifications and regulations. ‘The rental rates 
charged and the general administration of 
the properties must also come under govern- 
ment control.” 

About three million dollars would be re- 
quired to cover the cost of housing in mod- 
ern sanitary tenements all the inhabitants 
of the alley slums. The land would cost 

















INTERIOR CONDITION OF A NEW BRITAIN 
(CONN.) REAR TENEMENT HOUSE 
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A BACK-YARD VIEW IN BOSTON’S TENEMENT 


DISTRICT 


(In Boston the slogan of housing reformers is “Clean 
up all the back yards”) 


about as much again. It would be necessary, 
of course, to erect the sanitary tenements 
on the outskirts of the city, and while this 
perhaps makes it less convenient for the oc- 
cupants to get to and from work, there is 
an immense gain in comfort, in cleanliness, 
in sunlight, and in health both to the present 
slum-dwellers and the community. 


EARLY DAYS OF TENEMENT REFORM 


Toward the middle of the last century, 
efforts began to be made both in London 
and other European cities as well as in New 
York to discover the exact state of affairs 
in the tenement districts, for the purpose 
of initiating reforms. 

The agitation for improved housing con- 
ditions in New York took definite form in 
1848, when James Lenox, Robert M. Hart- 
ley, James Brown, and other residents sub- 
scribed a fund of several thousand dollars 
for the employment of experts to study the 
defects in the slums. This work aroused 
sufficient interest to justify the friends of 
good housing in employing architects to pre- 
pare plans for an improved type of tenement 
dwelling. The plans were distributed to 


‘capitalists and builders and had a considera- 


ble educational value. Before the close of 
1849 the first of these new. tenements was 


‘completed and. alniost immediately occupied 


by working-men. 

Eight years later a special investigation 
was made into the evils of cellar residences. 
Before the Civil War began, a committee of 
citizens cooperated with the New York 
health officials in inaugurating the first popu- 
lar lectures in the country on hygiene and 
sanitation. This prepared the way in 1865 
for the special sanitary measures which were 
enforced to restrict the cholera epidemic. 
































A SECTION OF RITTENHOUSE STREET, PHILADELPHIA, “BEFORE AND AFTER” 


(Showing the changes brought about in one year) 


THE WHITE BUILDINGS IN BROOKLYN 


In 1872 Alfred T. White, a public- 
spirited resident of Brooklyn, while working 
out plans for an improved type of tenement 
house, was attracted by the reported success 
of the “outside staircase buildings” erected 
in London in 1863 for working-people. The 
plans were obtained, and, after alterations to 
suit the climatic and other conditions here, 
were adopted by him in the planning and 
construction of the six-story “Home Tene- 
ments,” opened in Brooklyn in 1877. The 
forty apartments were fully let the first week, 
and their success was such as to command an 
immediate and unexpected interest through 
the State and country, visitors coming from 
far and near.’ 

This modest experiment was largely re- 
sponsible for the agitation throughout New 
York which led to the adoption of the Tene- 
ment-House Act of 1879. 

The venture of Mr. White turned out 
so well financially that, a couple of years 
later, additional land and buildings were 
procured, and soon more than 170 new model 
apartments were thrown open to the work- 
ing-men. The ‘Tower Homes,” as these 
buildings were called, had many improve- 
ments over their predecessors. Near them 
there were also erected thirty-four small 
model cottages, with grass plots and a foun- 
tain. Subsequently a still larger tract was 
secured, and in 1890 the “Riverside Build- 
ings’ were completed, with 280 apartments. 
Altogether the White buildings accommodate 
about 2000 individuals. 

The features distinguishing these struc- 
tures from other tenement houses are (1) 
fireproof staircases sunk -into the front or 
rear of the buildings, open to the air, and ex- 
tending in a semi-circular tower from the 
cellar to the roof; (2) entire absence of any 


or 


interior communication from floor to floor 
by stairways or shafts; and (3) buildings 
only two rooms deep, so that each has abun- 
dant sunshine and air. 


DETACHED HOUSES VERSUS TENEMENT 
BLOCKS 

In recent years the tendency has been for 
the great mass of the population of American 
cities to crowd together on limited spaces. 
The present-day dwellings of the majority 
are built where commerce demands them, 
often regardless of the fitness of the site. 
Thus we have the phenomenon of the concen- 
tration of the population in towns; and as 
people crowd together in our great cities, 
more or less artificially protected from dis- 
ease and death by modern science, it-is natu- 
ral for them to be discontented with the cir- 
cumstances of such surroundings and to pre- 
fer life and work in less congested regions. 
For the great majority of working men and 
women, however, provision must be made 
in collective tenement blocks, and thus: ts 
found the motive for building mile after mile 
of tenement houses in large cities. A few 
years ago the influential citizens of all but 
two or three of our largest cities were in the 
habit of boasting that no slums existed in 
their centers. Now, in a number of Ameri- 
can cities, large and small, the people realize 
that they have a housing problem before 
them the solution of which is no _ easy 
matter. 

There is an unsatisfactory type of tene- 
ment kouse in the New England Statés 
known as the “three-decker.” This is built 
of wood and seems to have been erected quite 
generally in Boston, and, indeed, through- 
out the other cities of Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, and Maine. 

Happily there are business men whose in- 

















THE PROGRESS OF 


fluence is being exerted along the line of 
encouraging building operations which em- 
phasize the erection of detached homes for 
families of moderate means. Alfred L. 
Aiken, president of the Worcester County 
Institution for Savings in Massachusetts, re- 
cently notified the public that building loans 
trom his bank would not be made, as-a rule, 
on houses whose specifications call for more 
than two stories, and said: 


For the benefit of those interested in owning 
their own homes, the Worcester County Institu- 
tion for Savings has made an extensive collec- 
tion of drawings and plans of inexpensive de- 
tached houses that should cost $1500 to $3000 to 
build. Persons interested in building attrac- 
tive detached houses for homes for themselves 
and families are invited to avail themselves of 
these plans at any time. While the bank is pre- 
pared to make mortgage loans upon houses of 
the above description, the use of the plans im- 
plies no obligations whatever toward the institu- 
tion. ‘These plans have been collected and are 
offered to the public for the sole purpose of en- 
couraging better conditions by which it is be- 
lieved the whole community will benefit. 


HOUSING REFORM IN VARIOUS STATES AND 
: CITIES 


A number of reform organizations have 
been actively at work in the city of Pitts- 
burgh to improve conditions there, banded 
together under the name of the Housing 
Conference. Conditions in the slums there 
have been greatly improved since the 
conference has succeeded in bringing about 
stronger laws and getting them enforced. 
Better types of houses have been planned, 
waste spaces pressed into use to relieve con- 

















A MODEL DETACHED HOUSE FOR WORKING-MEN IN 
NEWARK, N. J. 


(Showing garden space on side) 
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“STABLES AND SLUMS” IN NEWARK, N. J. 


(A movement has been started to rid Newark of such 
conditions) 


gestion, and capital interested in erecting 
improved dwellings. 

In the Pacific Coast cities have been built 
a number of types of tenement buildings. 
There is one unwholesome style of apart- 
ment or “flat” which covers the entire lot, 
with no adequate provision for ventilation 
and light. The sanitary appliances, how- 
ever, are said to be much better than in the 
slums of many Eastern cities. Rents in 
places like San Francisco and Los Angeles 
have ruled higher than for corresponding ac- 
commodations in New York and Chicago 
tenements. 

One of the trying phases of the Northern 
slum problem has no exact counterpart in the 
South, where the working-people still reside 
almost entirely in small houses, and the 
question of light and ventilation rarely as- 
sumes such serious proportions as in the con- 
gested cities north of Mason and Dixon’s 


’ line. 


- The city of Savannah, Georgia, is said to 
be among the best in the United States as 
far as concerns work towards ei.minating 
bad sanitary conditions. Even’ the ~little 
houses inhabited by the poorest negro. fami- 
lies have city water and other modern im- 
provements. ‘There is an efficient Board of 
Health, which, through a consistent system 
of inspection, tends to raise the housing 
standards. One of their achievements has 
been an effective agitation for a good code of 
building laws. 

A trouble often met with in Southern cit- 
ies is the pollution of the drinking-water, due 
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“UNSIGHTLY AND UNSANITARY”’. 


(The 


to inadequate methods of sanitation. The 
same difficulty is encountered in the North 
where surface wells are still sanctioned. A 
story is told of a woman in Richmond, Va., 
who, not long ago, was seen to draw water 
from a well in one of the tenement districts 
that had not been sewered, and was asked 
the question: “How does the water taste?” 
“The way asafetida smells,” she answered. 
Richmond has been working earnestly to im- 
prove her slums, and, as she has considerable 
prestige throughout the South, her example 
is likely to be imitated in near-by States. 

A great deal has been done to improve con- 
ditions among the tenement dwellers in 
Texas. In Dallas, thanks to a campaign 
carried on by the citizens, a strong housing 
committee has been organized among the 
business men of the city, and it has been do- 
ing good work in the way of initiating need- 
ed reforn.s. Getting the leading citizens in- 
terested is the way to begin improvements, 
but more important still is to keep them from 
losing their enthusiasm. 

Steady progress has been made as a result 
of the investigation instituted by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce in Cleveland into the con- 
ditions existing in the notorious “Haymarket” 
slums, where rents are higher than in less 
congested districts. Steps are to be taken 
this winter for thoroughgoing housing im- 
provement plans. Cleveland possesses a 


rear of a row of houses in St. Louis before remodeling) 


number of attractive working-men’s colonies, 
chief of which are those in which the Italians 
and Bohemians reside. Each family has a 
dwelling by itself, and there is a garden in 
front of the house, with flowers and shrubs. 

Of late, good work has been done in Balti- 
more in the way of introducing an improved 
form of two-family dwelling, adequately 
lighted and ventilated and with all sanitary 
conveniences. 

Philadelphia’s interest in slum betterment 
first took definite form in the organization 
several years ago of the Octavia Hill Associ- 
ation. ‘The method of this society has been 
to buy up old houses and put them in decent 
shape, and then sell or rent them to work- 
ing men and women. Good as this system 
is, its scope is limited, and something bigger 
is needed to make over the slums of a city 


like Philadelphia. 
THE CONFERENCE AT PHILADELPHIA 


As was pointed out at the Second National 
Conference on Housing, held there last win- 
ter, Philadelphia has no rival as a city of 
small homes. Several factors enter into this, 
cheapness of land and building material, fa- 
vorable building laws, and the larger social 
causes. It is a matter of record that more 
than one million people are living in small 
dwellings there. Many thousands of houses 
for single families can be counted which are 
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“ ATTRACTIVE AND SANITARY” 


(The same property shown on previous page, after remodeling) 


cleanly and have a front porch and back 
yard, and are occupied by workers. For the 
skilled working-man and his family there are 
thousands of houses of brick, each, with a 
wide piazza and garden. In 1910 over 8000 
two-story dwellings were erected in Philadel- 
phia at an estimated cost of $16,000,000. 

In a notable address to the Housing Con- 
ference, former Ambassador Bryce summed 
up the arguments in favor of a large number 
of medium-sized cities, of from 10,000 to 
50,000 population, as against a few huge 
cities. ‘They are more healthful; the people 
are less cut off from nature; they are not 
separated into classes; there is less nervous 
strain for the citizens; small cities are better 
for children to grow up in, and present less 
political dangers; the economic waste is less. 
“Overcrowding is incompatible with good 
manners and good morals,’ Mr. Bryce-said. 
“Cleanliness, --health; «self-respect, manners, 
and morals are all immensely: depressed. by 
bad housing, and correspondingly raised when 
the environment is improved.” 

One result of the conference was an added 
stimulus: to “the -good-housing movement in 
Philadelphia, which is now actively con- 
cerned in bringing about the erection of an 
increasing number -of improved two-family 
dwellings. 

Columbus, Ohio, has adopted a new build- 
ing code, making provision for modern types 


of dwellings for working-men, and it has 
been so successful in this respect that a big 
civic celebration was held some time ago in 
commemoration of the code’s adoption. 

Building reform is to the front also in 
Chicago. The Illinois authorities have for- 
bidden the erection of any apartment build- 
ing of more than three stories unless fire- 
proof. 


BAD CONDITIONS IN THE MIDDLE WEST 


Some surprising situations have developed 
in Indiana. In a single city there Mrs. Al- 
bion Fellows Bacon, an active worker for 
improved tenement laws, found twenty fami- 
lies in one tenement who depended on a foun- 
tain a block away for their water. Elsewhere 
she discovered yards undrained and cisterns 
polluted. In another city she found seven- 
teen men, one.woman, ‘and two children liv- 
ing in a couple of rooms. Next door fifteen 
persohs occupied the same amount of space. 
Five men cooked, ate, and slept in another 
room which had no outer door or window. 
In the same building nine men lived in two 
rooms, one of which was dark. In a closet 
off this room, six feet long and thirty inches 
wide, a man was found sleeping, with the 
door locked. 

A single cistern provided the only water 
supply for all these tenants. It was in the 
backyard and polluted. In some other cities 


























































“THEIR ONLY ‘YARD’ OR PLAY SPACE!” 


(A ten-foot alley enclosed by tenement houses, built 
before the new law—compelling the reservation of 
open spaces—went into effect in New York City, in 
1901) 

@ 


of the State the slums were not confined to 
one quarter, but were plague spots in almost 
every part. Happily, a rigorous building law 
and careful amendments to the sanitary code 
helped to destroy these nuisances. 

Mrs. Bacon has summed up the loss to the 
State, due to bad housing conditions, in this 
stirring fashion: 


There is a loss in property values, a loss in the 
expense caused by crime and dependence, a loss 
in the expense occasioned by disease and the 
death of citizens, a loss in the efficiency of the 
working-men, a loss in homes and in citizenship. 

The responsibility of the landlord is a new 
thought in this part of the country. We are just 
beginning to understand that a man must not 
ask his tenants to live among bad housing condi- 
tions. It has been the custom to blame the dwell- 
ers of the tenements for their surroundings be- 
cause they are filthy and dirty, in too many cases. 
But how can they be clean without water and 
drains, or any provision for the removal of ashes 
or garbage? How much bathing would any of 
us do if we had to bring every drop of water we 
used from a fountain two blocks distant, carry 
it up a couple of flights, heat it on a broken stove, 
and bathe in a wash basin? 

In many States the practice has prevailed for 
building tenement dwellings over the entire area 
of the lot, everyone proceeding with his plans in 
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selfish disregard of what the effect would be if 
all other builders chose to do likewise, thus shut- 
ting off all light in the rear. How mistaken this 
is where land is cheap and plentiful in towns so 
small that one can easily walk from the center 
to the suburbs! Yet with pasture lands and fields 
almost in sight of the public square, grasping 
landlords have erected stores on twenty-five foot 
lots, covering the entire depth, with apartments 
above and a dark room in the middle. There 
the working-men often have to live, cooped up in 
tiny rows, crowded into the dusty, smoky heart 
of the town, and with no place for the children 
to play but the gutter or the alleys. 


NEW YORK CITY'S EXPERIENCE 


New York was among the first of the cit- 
ies in the United States to do effective work 
against what was worst in the slums. No- 
where else were conditions quite so bad as in 
the metropolis. The most objectionable kind 
of tenement built in New York before the 
law was amended in 1901 was the so-called 
“double-decker dumb-be]l.” This was a 
building into which were crowded several 
tenements, provided merely with an_air- 
shaft for lighting and ventilating the middle 
rooms, and with no outlet at the bottom. 
On this account the shaft was like a well of 
stagnant air, and the smell from it was 
so obnoxious that the families occupying 
the tenements often were forced to close 
their windows in order to keep out the 
odor. | 

Although this type of building has been 
forbidden in New York City since 1901, it 
had previously spread to the up-State cities, 
such as Utica and Syracuse. 

Since the passage of the tenement-house 
law twelve years ago, the city of New York 














ONE OF THE DENSEST SPOTS IN NEW YORK’S TENE- 
MENT SECTION 
(In this district—a block on Rivington Street—more 
than 3,000 people live, one of the most densely popu- 
lated communities in the world) 
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has achieved considerable success in meeting 
its congestion problems. Conditions like 
those existing in the old “Mulberry Bend” 
district can never exist again, thanks to the 
efforts of Jacob Riis and others who have 
helped us to see “How the Other Half 
Lives.” Of course, conditions are different 
in New York than in any other city, on ac- 
count of the peculiar topography of Manhat- 
tan Island and the fact that it is pretty 
solidly built with tenement and apartment- 

















A TYPICAL DOUBLE THREE-FAMILY HOUSE IN AN 
OUTLYING DISTRICT OF GREATER NEW YORK 


(In houses of this type,.there is one family to each 
floor. The rentals will average about $35 per month 
for a five or six room apartment) 


houses of six or more stories. New York 
must always be a tenement city, a fate that 
elsewhere may generally be avoided. Hap- 
pily the present ‘Tenement House Commis- 
sioner there, John J. Mur- 




















THE PHIPPS HOUSES IN NEW YORK CITY 
(Said to be the finest tenement houses yet built) 


thropists, and the proceeds used to buy 
land in the poorer sections of the city where 
several model tenements were erected. These 
were let at moderate rentals to workers of 
all nationalities, and have been very suc- 
cessful in demonstrating the fact that de- 
cent housing accommodations can be pro- 
vided for people of slender means on a strictly 
business basis. Enough has been earned, 
after deducting expenses, to warrant divi- 
dends at the rate of four per cent. on the 
capital stock issued, as well as to provide 
a fair surplus for the company. It has 
also undertaken the management of more 
than a dozen privately owned tenement 
properties. 





phy, and his efficiently or- 
ganized department, are 
achieving notable results 
along the line of improving 
housing conditions. _ 

An important develop- 
ment for better housing in 
New York was the promo- 
tion, in 1896, by the Im- 
proved Housing Council, of 
the City and Suburban 
Homes ‘Company, with a 
capitalization of $4,000,- 
000. The majority of the 














stock was subscribed by a 
number of wealthy philan- 





NEW TENEMENTS ERECTED BY MRS. VANDERBILT IN 
NEW YORK CITY 
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over the public are noticed 
in the manner in which the 
agitation for better housing 
is carried on. ‘Those inter- 
ested in bringing about re- 
forms go about it on the 
ground that it is a common 
necessity for the health and 
comfort of the whole com- 
munity and the welfare of 
the country. 

Thus the movement for 
the betterment oi the ‘alley- 
dwellers in the District of 
Columbia which was given 
such an impetus last spring 
by Mrs. Woodrow Wilson 
has already a_ remarkable 
record to its credit. Up to 
October 8th the crusade to 
wipe out the slums in the 
national capital had been 
responsible for the tearing 








INTERIOR OF ONE OF THE NEW MODEL TENEMENTS IN NEW YORK 

(Living-room in the tenement house taking the first prize at the Archi- 
tects’ Exhibit in New York City in the spring of 1913. ‘ 
which was held to be the most attractively designed and best built of, all 
d in New York, the 
rerttal averages $5 per room, or $25 for the five-room apartment, the living- 


the more recently constructed buildings of the kin 


room of which is shown in the picture) 


WORK OF THE NATIONAL SOCIETY 

In recent years more than fifty cities have 
begun to study how to improve their housing 
conditions. ‘They have had the help of the 
National Housing Association, whose head- 
quarters are in New York City, and whose 
representative has visited over twenty cities 
to consult with local residents, assist in the 
organization of commissions and investiga- 
tions, and otherwise to further the agitation 
for improved dwellings. 

The problem is to change 


down of not less than 315 
unsanitary buildings during 
the fiscal year, and upwards 
of 1000 people were forced 
to remove into more health- 
ful quarters. And _ other 
cities are to enjoy a vigorous campaign dur- 
ing the coming winter. 

Former Secretary of Commerce and Labor 
Oscar Straus, who has been studying the 
housing of the working-people in Germany, 
France, and England, sailed for New York 
on October 9, with pians in the course of de- 
velopment for the establishment of codpera- 
tive homes in the suburbs of our large cities 
which it may be possible to rent for approxi- 
mately $100 a year. 


In this tenement, 





a city of reeking tenements 
and luxurious apartment- 
houses into one of well- 
appointed tenement homes, 
and, in the outlying dis- 
tricts and suburbs, into a 
greater city of small. homes 
suitable for one and two- 
family dwellings. 

Where opposition is met 
with, it is found to be based 
on many grounds,—hygi- 
enic, social, racial, eco- 
nomic, and political. These 
are all factors affected 














through alterations in liv- 
ing conditions. Indications 
of the change that has come 





A GROUP OF “NEW-LAW” TENEMENT HOUSES IN NEW YORK CITY 
(Built in such a way as to allow for ample light and ventilation, and doing 
away with the narrow, unsightly alleys) 
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THE LLOYD-GEORGE CAMP AT MOEL HEBOG IN NORTH WALES 


LLOYD-GEORGE AT WORK AND AT 
PLAY 


T was recently remarked by an admirer of 
David Lloyd-George, Chancellor of the 

British Exchequer, that the three most emi- 
nent, typical, and vigorous men of English 
speech to-day are Theodore Roosevelt, Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier, and David Lloyd-George, 
the speaker adding that the Chancellor of the 
British Exchequer has two advantages over 
the others: he is the youngest and he is still 
in office. _ 

When.a legislator is hailed by one portion 
of a community as a messenger direct from 
heaven, and railed upon by the other part as 
a fiend incarnate, it is safe to assert that he 
must possess, at least, some of the elements of 


greatness. Such a man is the brilliant, force- 
ful, somewhat erratic Welshman who is now 
Chancellor of the British Exchequer, and 
destined, in the belief of most Englishmen, to 
be Prime Minister of the Empire. 
Lloyd-George once said of himself that his 
mind resembled an axe rather than a mallet, 
—‘“you cannot split a log with a mallet, it is 
too broad-minded.” It has been this fighting 
edge, frequently narrow, always sharp, shown 
in all his public work, his oratory, his de- 
bates in Parliament, and his advocacy of Lib- 
eral measures that has characterized Mr. 
Lloyd-George. He is the most talked-of man 
in the British Empire. It is not likely that 
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MR. AND MRS. LLOYD-GEORGE 
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THE CHANCELLOR'S DAUGHTER, MISS MEGAN 
LLOYD-GEORGE, FISHING IN LAKE CWMSTRALLYM 


British politics will ever be the same after 
his career is ended. 

Up to the time of the triumphant Liberal 
return to power in 1906 Mr. Lloyd-George’s 
fame rested solely upon his skill as an orator. 
His speeches in English and his native Welsh 
were unsurpassed. Few, however, suspected 
that he-could administer as well as apostro- 
phize and curse. He was appointed presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, and the eyes 
of the nation were opened. He reorganized 
the whole of his antiquated department from 
roof to foundation. 
death -of Sir: Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
and the accession of Mr: Asquith to the pre- 
miership, he became head of the British 
treasury. 

Some of the social reform features of the 
Liberal program had already been carried 
out. Then came the epoch-making budget 
of 1909. It radically shifted the burden of 
taxation from the shoulders of the poor to 
those of the rich, made a political issue of 
national economy, created new sources of 
wealth by new systems of taxation, and pro- 


Then, in 1908, on* thé 
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LLOYD-GEORGE AT WORK AND AT PLAY 


vided new bases of security for the people.- 


The Lords rejected it. “Then the country re- 
jected the Lords, and took away their veto 
power. 

The reduced Liberal majority and depend- 
ence upon the Irish and Labor votes did not 
deter Mr. Lloyd-George from another rad- 
ical, almost revolutionary, move. In May, 
1911, came the National Insurance Act, un- 
doubtedly the most thorough-going measure 
of social reform that ever reached the British 
statute-books. Its passage was in many ways 
an extraordinary personal triumph for Mr. 
Lloyd-George. ‘The bill was his conception. 
He explained it before Parliament and the 
country. It was he, moreover, who, almost 
single-handed, carried it through. In spite of 
all sorts of dire predictions that it would 
never work, work it did. Lloyd-George won, 
and this triumph has made him stand out as 
the most interesting “performer” in British 
politics, the man who, so far, has never failed 
to make good. 

Lloyd-George is a Welshman through and 
through, with all the candor, sympathetic vi- 
tality, directness, and tenacity that character- 
ize his people. His father failed as a school- 
master and died an unsuccessful farmer. 
His mother was left penniless, but an uncle 
made a legal career possible for little David. 
At sixteen he was “duly articled to a firm 
of solicitors.” At twenty-one he was ad- 
mitted to the bar. Before he was twenty- 
eight he had built up one of the largest prac- 
tices in Wales. But he loved politics and 
public debate. He stumped the country on 
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LLOYD-GEORGE CHATTING WITH HIS WELSH FARMER 
FRIEND, JOHN JONES OF TYDDYN 


behalf of land reform and temperance, and 
was elected to the Council of Carnarvonshire. 
He typified Wales and the Welsh question, 
advocated Welsh patriotism and the common 
people of -Wales and, in 1890, was elected to 

the House of Commons. 











For ten years little was 
known of him except as an 
adroit parliamentary strate- 
gist and a clever speaker. 
He incurred a good deal of 
bitter enmity from many 
Englishmen because of his 
opposition to the Boer War, 
but all the while he was 
mastering details of admin- 
istration and embodying to 
the Erapire the qualities of 
his native Wales. Never 
since the days of Owen 
Glendower has Wales 
found a leader more abso- 
lutely after her own heart. 
“You ought to know Lloyd- 
George,” a British states- 


man is said to have re- 
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MISS MEGAN LLOYD-GEORGE PREPARING THE CAMP LUNCH 


marked to the _ present 
King, while he was still 
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Prince of Wales; “if there were such a thing 
as the presidency of Wales, he would poll 
more votes than you would.” 

The fighting quality, the brilliant, viru- 
lent sarcasm, the unsparing ridicule, and the 
lack of reverence of tradition that have always 
marked Lloyd-George’s public speeches have 
made him’ many enemies. But no scandal 
has touched him. ‘‘Politics” tried to smirch 
him in the “Marconitis” affair, yet it left 
him unscathed. 

Democracy is the note of his personality as 
well as of his career. “He is cheery and ap- 
proachable, hearty, genuine, and frank, typi- 
cal, indeed, of the rather wholesome revolu- 
tion that is now passing over English life and 
politics, and opening careers to men who are 
judged by what they are and by what they 
do, and not by their rank or wealth. What- 
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ever his faults, it cannot be denied that Da- 
vit Lloyd-George has rehabilitated British 
liberalism by making a new application of 
Liberal principles, and by enlarging the sphere 
of the state to cover areas and questions here- 
tofore secluded and dominated by the rights 
of property against manhood. 

Lloyd-George is a boyish, human man of 
fifty. He is preéminently what is known as 
a family man. He loves to retire for a va- 
cation rest to the Welsh mountains. ‘The 
Lloyd-George camp is on the slopes of the 
Moel Hebog in the Snowdon range in 
North Wales. In the neighborhood is the 
beautiful Lake Cwmstrallym, famous - for 
its trout fishing. The Lloyd-Georges, — fa- 
ther, mother, and children, live out of 
doors for weeks in the beautiful Welsh 
autumn. 
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MARCUS M. MARKS, INDUSTRIAL 
CONCILIATOR 


HE Hon. Marcus M. Marks, author of 

the article in this issue of the REVIEW 
on “The Art of Industrial Conciliation,” is 
no novice or mere theorizer in this difficult 
department of social readjustment. Not only 
has he devoted much study to labor prob- 
lems at first hand, but he writes out of the 
fulness of long practical experience in the set- 
tlement of serious industrial controversies. 
He has assisted in the adjustment of impor- 
tant controversies in the textile, transporta- 
tion, and other industries, one of the most 
notable being the recent clothing strike, in- 
volving a hundred thousand workers. Fa- 


miliar with the problems of business from 
the side of the employer, he also sympathizes 
fully with the view-point of the employed 
man, and has therefore won from both a 
wide and enviable reputation for wisdom 
and fairness. His services as a mediator and 
arbitrator in disputes between capital and la- 
bor have been much sought after. Mr. 
Marks has also for some years been chairman 
of the Conciliation Committee of the New 
York Civic Federation. What he writes on 
this subject of industrial conciliation, there- 
fore, is worthy of the most serious considera- 


tion, as coming from an expert in this field, 
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although put forth with all the natural mod- 
esty of the man. 

As a business man, Mr. Marks achieved a 
notable success in the clothing industry, and 
has for many years held the position of presi- 
dent of the National Association of Clothiers. 
Under his leadership this and allied trades 
have been. brought to a high state of organ- 
ization. His energies and activities along 
this line were largely inspired by a feel- 
ing that the voluntary association of mer- 
chants for the purpose of friendly codp- 
_ eration could do much to elevate the tone 
of business in general, in spite of the ri- 
valry existing between business competitors. 
Mr. Marks’ activities in educational and phil- 
anthropical lines are numerous and varied, as 
shown by a mention of some of the organiza- 
tions with which-he is preéminently identified. 
He is president of the Tuberculosis Prevento- 
rium for Children and of the Anti-Policy 
Society, member of the Merchants’ Associa- 
tion of New York, the New York Chamber 
of Commerce, the New York Peace Society, 
the Educational Alliance, and the executive 
committee of the National Civic Federa- 
tion. President Roosevelt also appointed him 
a member of his “Nobel Prize” Committee 
of Nine on Industrial Peace, which includes 
such notable men as Archbishop Ireland, 
Seth Low, John Mitchell, and others. 

Mr. Marks has served on many public 
commissions having to do with international 
peace, industrial peace, and other civic work. 
He was a member of Governor Hughes’s 
Immigration Commission, and drew up 
several important bills for the protection of 
immigrants against steamship-ticket swindlers. 
These measures were subsequently enacted 
into law largely through his active influence. 

Mr. Marks’ latest opportunity for service 
may come about through his nomination for 
the office of President of the Borough of 
Manhattan on the anti-Tammany “Fusion” 
ticket in the New York City election this 
fall. The president of a borough, of which 
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there are five in New York City, is charged 
with the control and repair of streets, the 
construction and maintenance of public build- 
ings (outside of those belonging to the gen- 
eral city departments), and the. supervision 
of various other public works. The position 
is therefore an important one, especially in 
Manhattan, which is the chief of the five bor- 
oughs comprising the great city. Mr. Marks’ 
election to this office would be a fortunate 
choice for the city, as he would bring to the 
performance of his public duties an equipment 
of business ability and personal integrity that 
would inure to the welfare and credit of the 
entire metropolis. 

These various public activities of Mr. 
Marks follow out in full and rounded meas- 
ure his own ideas of the way a successful 
business man should seek to serve the com- 
munity. These idéas*were- outlined in a re- 
markable article contributed by him to the 
November, 1907, issue of this REVIEW, and 
entitled “Retirement from Business.” In 
this article he argued that the business man 
who has amassed a reasonable competence 
should so arrange his affairs as to enable 
him to retire from the business of money- 
making while still in possession of health 
and vigor, in order, not only that other 
and younger men might have a fuller oppor- 
tunity in business life, but that he may 
henceforth devote himself to the larger af- 
fairs of public service. In accordance with 
this view, Mr. Marks, several years ago, re- 
tired from business to devote his whole time 
to public affairs. The following words, ta- 
ken from Mr. Marks’ article, sum up the 
life philosophy of the man himself—a philos- 
ophy which is fully exemplified in his own 
useful and noble career: 


Happy the. man who can live the better life 
while the blood is still running warm and vigor- 
ous in his veins. Were there only enough such 
men to take an active part in public life, in the 
preservation of the rights of true citizenship, where 
would the scheming “bosses” be? 




















THE ART OF 


INDUSTRIAL 


CONCILIATION 
BY MARCUS M. MARKS 


T is far easier to prevent a strike than to 

settle one. A bonfire may be extinguished 
with a pail of water, but allow it to obtain 
headway and it may quickly tax the re- 
sources of a city fire department. So with 
disagreements between employer and em- 
ployed. Before a strike has been declared 
and class passion aroused, it is often possible 
for a tactful, disinterested, and experienced 
man, able to absorb the psychology of the 
situation, to assist in removing the cause of 
the dispute with but slight effort and thus 
avert the strike altogether. 

More attention should, therefore, be paid 
to strike prevention. Official machinery, 
both State and national, for industrial media- 
tion is still undeveloped and inadequate, and 
the efforts of individuals in this direction are 
but occasional and far from being efficient. 
Attention, as a rule, is directed to a labor 
controversy only after a strike has actually 
been declared, and interest is aroused only 
when there is danger of interference with 
the comfort and welfare of the public. ‘The 
strike having been declared and publicity 
having been given to it, offers of the service 
of mediators come from many quarters. 
There is, however, less actual need for their 
help at this stage than before the dispute has 
reached the point of open breach. 


THE MOMENT FOR INTERCESSION 


In most cases of industrial dispute, the 
strained relations existing between the par- 
ties concerned cause both to refrain from any 
action in the direction of conciliation. Such 
a move on the part of either might be con- 
strued by the other as a sign of weakness. 
This is the proper moment for the interven- 
tion of a mediator or mediators in whom 
both sides have confidence. It may be that 
neither side has quite considered the possible 
consequences of the impending struggle. The 
employers may not appreciate the great stay- 
ing power of the strikers when they are once 
aroused, while the employed, on their part, 
may not have fully weighed the loss to them 
in wages and the permanent injury that may 
result to the industry from a long strike, with 
its tendency to throw trade into competing 
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markets. The trained conciliator, having 
opened the way for consultation, first makes 
these matters clear to both sides in separate 
conferences. He then tries to bring about a 
joint conference between the two parties or 
their representatives. 


BRINGING ABOUT A CONFERENCE 


A great deal of art is often required to 
accomplish this. ‘The employers frequently 
refuse to meet representatives of their work- 
ers, particularly if these men are not their 
own employees. “What?” says the employ- 
er, “Meet these trouble-makers? My em- 
ployees are contented and loyal; if there are a 
few discontented ones, they may leave.” Then 
the employees, at times, may also decline to 
meet the “pig-headed” employers. ‘We've 
made our demands,” they exclaim. “It’s 
that, or nothing. We'll teach the boss a les- 
son.” The mediator, having carefully 
weighed both sides of the case, must use 
considerable diplomacy to overcome these ob- 
jections in order to bring about the much-to- 
be-desired conference. In these delicate situ- 
tions where conference has been declined, one 
man cannot always influence both sides. Two 
mediators are then required, one in good 
standing with the employers and one having 
the confidence of the workers. ‘These two 
men must also have full faith in each other 
and pull together like a good team. 


THE INFORMAL CONFERENCE 


The employer, however, may fear that the 
conference suggested will be construed as 
“recognition” of the union. (Such a dis- 
tinction may seem like child’s play; but many 
a strike has been prevented by intelligent ap- 
preciation of just such fine distinctions as 
this.) In that case an informal gathering, 
of a nature that precludes recognition, may 
be arranged. ‘The plan works out in about 
the following way: ‘The conciliator, who 
must be a disinterested person having the 
employers’ confidence, asks the employers to 
appoint a committee to meet him on neutral 
ground. Employers threatened with strike 
will usually accept such an invitation. The 
conciliator then suggests that, without rec- 
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ognition, representatives of the employed may 
be present at the meeting. As there is a 
prospect of thus preventing the threatened 
strike, the employers usually raise no objec- 
tion. If objection is made, however, the sug- 
gestion is withdrawn and an alternate propo- 
sition is made by the conciliator, namely, that 
the representatives of the workers should not 
be present at the conference, but convene in 
an adjoining room. ‘This removes even the 
semblance of recognition, and yet gives al- 
most as great an opportunity for bringing 
about an agreement. ‘The other conciliator, 
if there be two, goes through the same form 
with the representatives of the workers, gath- 
ering them in a room adjoining that occupied 
by the employers. (There are occasions when 
it is advisable to have three rooms—one for 
employers, one for employed, and one situ- 
ated between these two for private confer- 
ence between~the, conciliators themselves.) 
The conciliators, going back and forth be- 
tween the parties, thus become active agents 
in-bringing about an understanding. 


DIRECT CONFERENCE 


Should it be feasible to secure direct con- 
ference between the parties, the course is 
naturally simpler and more quickly effective. 
In this case they are duly gathered together 
in one room. One of the conciliators as- 
sumes the chairmanship and proceeds to make 
a simple statement of the situation in a fair 
and friendly way, in order to relieve the ten- 
sion and establish a favorable atmosphere for 
conciliation. He is careful to free both sides 
from any responsibility in bringing about the 
conference, and explains that no statements 
made during the meeting will be used against 
either party. Furthermore, nothing shall be 
given to the press, except by mutual consent. 

The facts of the case are then carefully 
elicited for the purpose of arriving at an ex- 
act understanding of the differences that ex- 
ist. Each difficulty is traced to its source. 
There may be a misunderstanding that was 
caused by a false impression, or by some 
statement of a foreman, or possibly by a pla- 
card or letter of some sort. ‘There should be 
a sustained effort to eliminate all such mis- 
understandings and reduce differences to a 
minimum. It will often happen that great 
tact and patience are required to continue the 
conference in session at times when matters 
come to a deadlock. ‘The exercise of ingen- 
uity will, in most cases, dissolve such dead- 
locks. ‘There may also be occasions when the 
chairman will have to assert himself strongly, 
perhaps even to the extent of placing his 
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back against the door to prevent one or the 
other party, in a moment of impatience or 
anger, from breaking up the conference. In 
such cases a determined appeal for patience 
and peace should be made with reference 
again to the evils and costs of a strike, and 
with the warning that the burden of the re- 
sponsibility will clearly be with the party 
which prevented the continuance of the con- 
ference. 

Even in cases where conferences have 
apparently failed and_ strikes have been 
declared, it has later developed that the ex- 
planations brought about through the discus- 
sions in the conferences have had the valu- 
able effect of minimizing differences and cre- 
ating a basis for an earlier settlement than 
would otherwise have been possible. The 
opportunity created by the conference for 
both sides to give vent to their feelings had 
tended to clear the air and make the per- 
sonal equation more potent in bringing about 
an end of the strike. 


A STRIKE PREVENTED 


Many interesting incidents might be re- 
lated to demonstrate the remarkable results 
often occurring from conferences held in con- 
nection with both the prevention and the set- 
tlement of strikes. When, a few years ago, 
the shipping of New York was in danger of 
being paralyzed by a teamsters’ strike, a con- 
ference was with difficulty brought about be- 
tween twelve representatives of the teamsters 
and twelve representatives of the team own- 
With one intermission, this conference 


ers. 
lasted for seventeen hours. Several .times 
it was on the very point of disruption. Only 
one conciliator was present. He, being an 


employer, thought it proper to telephone to a 
prominent labor representative asking him 
to be present at the meeting. Strange to say, 
however, there was objection to this on the 
part of the teamsters. They were quite con- 
tent, in fact preferred, to go ahead without 
drawing into the conference a union leader 
from the outside. 

An agreement for one year was finally 
reached and signed by both parties, and has 
since been renewed from year to year. Who 
can estimate the loss that might have been 
caused by a strike in this instance—the per- 
ishable express goods and freight that would 
have been ruined at docks and stations, and 
the violence that might have developed had 
passion been allowed to run riot? 

A few years ago a remarkable situation 
was quickly cleared up by a very simple de- 
vice employed by the conciliators in a certain 
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controversy. Iwo neighboring cities had 
been strike-ridden for several weeks. <A 
single large industry supported both cities and 
every worker engaged in it had either struck 
or been locked out. First the men and 
women employed in making the lower grades 
of products had gone on strike; because those 
making the higher grades refused to operate 
on the lower grades, the employers then 
locked out the higher grade workers. Thus 
all the mills in both cities were closed, about 
ten thousand people being immediately af- 
fected. 


A STRIKE DEADLOCK ENDED 


Inexperienced conciliators of all kinds— 
city officials, clergymen, and merchants— 
endeavored to bring about a settlement, but 
in vain. Then expert conciliators stepped 
in. They succeeded in inducing the striking 
workers to express a willingness to arbitrate 
their grievances. ‘The strikers made the con- 
dition, however, that the lockout be first de- 
clared off. The employers, also, were willing 
to arbitrate, but insisted that the arbitration 
should be formally agreed upon before they 
declared the lockout off. Here was a dead- 
lock. To end it two actions were necessary. 
First, to secure agreement to arbitration; 
second, to have the lockout called off. Each 
side, however, demanded that the other act 
first, and each promptly declined! Mean- 
while the daily losses were enormous and the 
general distress became more evident. In a 
community where begging was formerly ex- 
ceptional women were now to be seen with 
baskets, going from door to door for food. 
The stores were deserted as * there were a 
plague abroad. 

At this stage a trained conciliator, himself 
an employer, was consulted by interested par- 
ties and the situation fully explained. The 
conciliator decided at once to call to his as- 
sistance a resourceful labor leader. These 
two then arranged to have meetings of the 
unions called for the next day, and a meet- 
ing of the employers’ association for the same 
time. The conciliators journeyed to the 
scene and visited five union meetings, making 
at each meeting the following proposition: 
That the unions sign an arbitration agree- 
ment ending the strike, with the understand- 
ing that the two conciliators, as trustees, 
should hold the papers until the manufac- 
turers formally agreed to call the lockout off, 
both agreements to take effect at precisely 
the same moment. In other words, neither 
was to act first, but both simultaneously, the 
conciliators to exchange Papers as in a real- 
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estate transfer, when deed and certified check 
change hands. 

Five union meetings thus signed the arbi- 
tration agreement, whereupon the concili- 
ators appeared before the manufacturers and 
obtained their signatures to it and also their 
official consent to end the lockout. To con- 
serve good-will, it was arranged that neither 
side should claim the victory. ‘The exchange 
of papers was then duly made, and the great 
strike was over. It may be added that the 
conciliators, in this instance, being possessed 
of all due modesty, found it necessary to de- 
part from the scene quickly and quietly, in 
order to escape a torchlight procession in 
their honor. All the wheels in the factories 
of the two cities began turning the next day. 
What a simple device was employed and 
with what a splendid result! 

A subsequent happening in connection with 
this twin-city strike and lockout is worthy of 
note. ‘The arbitration of the differences in- 
volved required three men, two to be se- 
lected from among the interested parties and 
one from the public. ‘The unions suggested 
as the third man for the arbitration board the 
manufacturer who had acted as conciliator; 
the employers’ association suggested for the 
same position the second conciliator, who was 
a union representative. It was a case of the 
“lien and the lamb” and was, let us hope, 
symbolic of the ultimate understanding be- 
tween capital and labor. Neither conciliator 
accepted the office, for obvious reasons, but 
the circumstance showed a wonderful change 
of sentiment from that which had prevailed 
only a few days earlier. 


SUGGESTIONS TO CONCILIATORS 


One reason why outsiders are not usually 
welcome when they offer their services as 
conciliators in a labor dispute is that both 
parties fear bungling. An amateur concili- 
ator is quick to give advice and equally eager 
to rush into print and impress his advice upon 
the public. ‘These two actions are the very 
ones to be avoided. A conciliator should be 
very slow to give advice and should never 
independently go into print either in strike 
prevention or during a strike. Both sides 
should agree in advance upon any press state- 
ment that is to be given out. 

Further, a conciliator, as such, should not 
be a faddist. He should not attempt to ex- 
ploit one or another pet policy. ‘The con- 
ciliator has but one function and that is to 
study both sides of a controversy and strive 
to bring about an understanding between the 
disputants. He may personally be a believer 
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in one or another theory; but when he is act- 
ing as conciliator his own personal views 
should be entirely submerged and he should 
work along the lines of least resistance, striv- 
ing to bring about such an agreement as will 
appear to be a logical outcome of the particu- 
lar situation: ° 

There is no panacea for the settlement of 
all industrial disputes. No two cases are 
alike. Each situation must be studied indi- 
vidually and treated according to its special 
phases. He who can prevent a strike is do- 
ing a service the value of which is far be- 
yond computation. In our progress toward 
better conditions we should endeavor to avoid 
losses through friction by the substitution of 
friendly codperation. New York, Massachu- 
setts, and a few other States have made a 
good beginning; but the time has come for 
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our people to recognize the pressing need of 
adequate and efficient machinery for the pre- 
vention of strikes, and settlement wherever 
the incipient stage has been passed. 

Individual conciliators cannot properly 
meet this need; there should be more regular 
and official instruments for investigation, me- 
diation and arbitration. Salaries sufficient to 
attract the highest grade of talent to this pub- 
lic service should be offered. There is much at 
stake,—property, human life, and the happi- 
ness of our people. We cannot by any short- 
cut reach a wise and permanent solution of 
the problem of a fair division of the returns 
from industry. Conditions and factors must 
be conscientiously studied, safe lines of re- 
form followed, and meanwhile oil, not vine- 
gar, used to lubricate our industrial ma- 
chinery. 





THE DIRECT PRIMARY AND THE 
PREFERENTIAL METHOD 


BY KARL A. BICKEL 


N seven American cities, scattered from 

Portland, Ore., to Cleveland, Ohio, 
ranging in population from 8000 to 600,- 
000, you can vote for a dozen candidates for 
one office in one election and still not be in 
any danger of being led away to jail on the 
charge of repeating. 

This is one of the distinguishing features 
of the preferential system of voting, which 
was inaugurated less than five years ago in 
the United States in the little city of Grand 
Junction, Colorado, and whose adoption by 
the city of Cleveland, Ohio, on July 1, for- 
mally presented the plan to the people of 
the East. 


SIMPLIFYING ELECTION METHODS 


When seven widely scattered American 
cities determine upon a new and radically 
revolutionary change in their system of elec- 
tion the event is worthy of some attention 
from students of politics. The rapid growth 
of this method of election has been one of 
the minor yet most significant events in re- 
cent municipal political history. It seems to 
demonstrate that in the cities, at least, the 
American voter has come to the conclusion 
that the plurality system of election, with its 
unvarying tendency toward minority con- 
trol, is essentially wrong, and that the plan 
of the municipal direct primary is a needless 








and improper burden on both the people and 
the candidates. 

Indeed, the trend away from the direct 
primary and towards the more simple, inex- 
pensive and compact method of nomination 
and election is most marked, and, while this 
tendency has, as yet, materialized only in 
American cities, it is not a wild prophecy to 
state that it will not be a decade before the 
direct primary will fade away before the 
preferential system as the old convention 
gave way before the primary. This tend- 
ency will be given an added impetus as the 
movement toward the simplification of our 
State governments secures a stronger grip 
and the commission idea begins to be applied 
in larger units. After all, all of this move- 
ment now going on is simply a result of the 
application of the law of evolution to our 
political conditions, and we are now moving 
from the complex to the simple, as in the 
half-century prior we worked from the 
simple toward the complex. 

The caucus, itself the outgrowth of a 
mere meeting of a group of friends or par- 
tisans, unfaithful in its primary business of 
reflecting the desires of the people in the 
matter of selecting party nominees, gave way 
to the convention; the convention lost its 
young vitality in the luxury of long-con- 
tinued power, and was in turn largely sup- 
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planted by the direct primary. Hard upon 
the heels.of the direct primary is arising an 
insistent and growing demand for an even 
more direct and accurate method of obtain- 
ing the popular desire. 


FAULTS OF THE DIRECT PRIMARY 


The truth is that the direct primary has 
serious faults. Chiefly these are the plurality 
election, too often resulting in minority con- 
trol, expense, and a steadily increasing lack 
of interest in the primary elections by the 
voter. The partisan clamor, long continued, 
generally merely personal, operates to dull 
the voter’s interest, disgust him with the 
whole affair and cause him to absent him- 
self from the polls. 

Naturally it was in the cities, with their 
keen and varied contests, large fields of con- 
testants, and great interests at stake, that the 
faults of the direct-primary system were first 
most clearly exposed, and from the American 
city first came the demand for an effective 
corrective. In the adoption of the prefer- 
ential system of voting a great many thinkers 
believe that a long step toward the final so- 
lution of the problem of an ideal electoral 
method has been taken. 


THE PREFERENTIAL SYSTEM 


The preferential system of voting is a de- 
velopment of the single transferable vote, 
which was a minor feature in the widely 
known Hare-Ware plan of proportional rep- 
resentation. It was first evolved in a prac- 
tical fashion by State Senator James W. 
Bucklin, of Grand Junction, Colorado. Sen- 
ator Bucklin, who is one of the really funda- 
mental thinkers on economic topics in the 
West, was president of the Grand Junction 
charter convention. In seeking for an elec- 
toral method that would offer a remedy for 
faults of the plurality system and at the same 
time obviate the weaknesses of the municipal 
direct primary, as used by Des Moines, or 
the pure double-election method, as adopted 
by Berkeley, California, he hit upon the 
preferential plan. 

Previous to this a method of “first”- and 
“second’’-choice voting, in a limited and un- 
satisfactory shape, had been injected into the 
Idaho direct-primary law in a groping effort 
to break the power of the closely organized 
minority to dominate the unorganized ma- 
jority, as is so frequently possible under the 
ordinary form of the direct-primary system. 
After months of study Senator Bucklin de- 
veloped a plan that he believed was simple 
and practical for use in the average Amer- 





ican municipality. He presented his plan to 
the Grand Junction charter convention, 
which adopted it. 


HOW IT WORKS 


The general workings of the preferential 
system are as follows:' 

The candidates secure their nomination by 
petition. The number of signatures required 
is generally few, ranging from fifty to one 
hundred, although in Cleveland, where they 
do not have the pure commission form of 
government by any means, they required, for 
some not clearly defined reason, 2500 signa- 
tures for the mayoralty candidate and 200 
for the aldermanic. The form of the ballot 
is similar to the Australian except that in- 
stead of one voting column after the names 
of the candidates there are three, headed re- 
spectively “first choice,” “second choice,” and 
“other choices.” To vote for a candidate 
place a cross after his name in the column 
of preference desired, voting in the first col- 
umn for first choice, in the second column 
for second, and in the third column for third 
and other choices. Only one choice may be 
voted for any one candidate. In the best 
form of the plan the voter is absolutely free 
as to whether he will vote for one choice or 
as many as he desires, the only restriction 
being that he must certainly cast a first 
choice if he votes at all. 

If a candidate secures a majority of all the 
votes cast in the election in the poll of the 
first-choice votes, he is elected then and there 
and the contest, ends. If no candidate se- 
cures this majority, then the first- and sec- 
ond-choice votes of each candidate are added 
together. If still no candidate secures a ma- 
jority, then the first- and second-choice votes 
are added to the third-choice votes. The high 
man wins. ‘The result is, as has been stated, 
generally a majority choice, unless by some 
peculiar happenstance the list of candidates 
contains no one upon whom a majority, in a 
free field and after full opportunity—can 
unite. This is clearly not a fault of the sys- 
tem. But even in the face of this unusual 
combination of circumstances the voters get 
the next best thing—the election of the only 
possible candidate in the list of contestants— 
certainly a legitimate plurality choice. 

This, in brief, is the general form of the 
preferential plan of voting. Certain slight 
modifications are found in most of the char- 
ters, injected to meet some real or fancied 
local demand. In Alabama, in the cities of 
Mobile, Montgomery, and Birmingham, a 
-limited system of the preferential plan of vot- 
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ing exists in which the electors are allowed 
to have two choices. This is an unfortunate 
mistake in that it arrests midway the select- 
ive process of the system. To limit the 
voter to but two choices, with six candidates 
contesting, permits a two-thirds majority to 
be divided into three equal parts, none large 
enough to defeat the solid one-third concen- 
trated by the “machine” upon the single 
gang candidate. Added to this defect, the 
Alabama law provides that if none of the 
candidates secure an absolute majority in the 
first election, the two highest candidates are 
compelled to go through a second election. 
This second election may very easily end, 
not in the selection of the most popular man 
of the original six contesting, but the least 
unpopular of the two who remained in the 
first race when it was summarily stopped by 
the limits set by the Alabama law. 

The first election under the preferential 
system occurred in Grand Junction in No- 
vember, 1909. It was a striking success. 
In a few months the city of Spokane, Wash- 
ington, followed Grand Junction and held a 
successful election. Then came Pueblo, 
Colorado; Duluth, Minnesota; Portland, 
Oregon; Colorado Springs, Colorado; Den- 
ver, Colorado, and Cleveland, Ohio. Dur- 
ing this time the charter committee of the 
city of Cambridge, Massachusetts, under the 
leadership of Professor Lewis Jerome John- 
son, of Harvard University, formulated a 
charter which contained the preferential sys- 
tem. This charter failed of approval when 
submitted to the people at the polls. It will 
soon be re-submitted. 


MERITS OF THE PREFERENTIAL SYSTEM 


The preferential system of elections does 
away with the necessity of the direct pri- 
mary or any character of a nomination pri- 


mary, as it combines the nomination and the. 


election into one meeting at the ballot box; 
it permits the automatic grouping of all the 
electors in the community, who believe in a 
fundamentally similar program of political 
action, behind the one candidate that comes 
closest to responding to the standard deter- 
mined upon by the majority of these voters; 
it eliminates the danger of the “split” vote 
and the consequent control of the many by 
the few, which is the corner-stone of the 
political power of the “Boss”; allows each 
voter to have such a wide range of choice 
among candidates that he can with safety 
express his wishes relative to any number of 
them and yet not endanger the success of the 
principals he stands behind. It emphasizes 
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the issue as against personality, tends to 
reduce attack and bitter recrimination of a 
purely personal sort among candidates, op- 
erates to make the ballot short, headless and 
elastic, forces attention to the merit of 
candidates as against personal popularity, 
and subordinates the special interests of the 
“machine” to the general interests of the 
entire community. It makes popular gov- 
ernment genuinely “popular” and gives dem- 
ocracy a chance to “democ.” 

Instead of forcing Mr. Average Citizen to 
“go into politics,’ it permits him to bring 
politics into his accustomed routine of life, 
without disorganizing his entire scheme of 
existence, and be an effective factor in final 
results. It clears his channel for political ex- 
pression; gives him power to vote against 
as well as for; offers him a handy and 
ready weapon for short, sharp work at- 
the polls. Likewise, for all of this long 
and somewhat involved explanation, the 
system is simple and direct. The voter is 
not puzzled nor confused. In the first 
Grand Junction election there were less 
spoiled votes than in the last preceding Aus- 
tralian ballot election. ‘The first municipal 
election in which the women of Spokane par- 
ticipated was the one in which the preferen- 
tial ballot was used for the first time in that 
city, and there were very few requests for 
assistance. 

The preferential system will not change 
“radicals” into “reactionaries,” or vice versa; 
it will not insure certain success for the par- 
ticular candidate or group of candidates that 
you might particularly desire to see elected; 
but it will insure the election of the group 
desired by most of the people. While in the 
very large majority of elections held under 
the preferential system in the American cities 
using the plan the successful candidates have 
been selected by majority votes, yet no sys- 
tem ever invented can always guarantee, un- 
der every conceivable set of circumstances, 
to deliver a majority winner. “The system 
will insure a more representative majority 
interest against any special interest than any 
system yet offered the people. In one recent 
instance in the city of Denver, under pecul- 
iar circumstances in which only 76 per cent. 
of the registered voters participated in the 
election, in which there were no large and 
compelling issues presented, minority candi- 
dates were elected. However, out of the 133 
candidates that were voted upon by this 76 
per cent. of the normal city vote, for five 
commissionerships on a non-partisan, short 
and headless ballot, the result was the pick- 
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ing out of men by the electors—after a 
free opportunity—behind whom more could 
gather than behind any other set. At the 
time of the election there was a grave doubt 
of the legality of the entire proceeding, and 
whether the commissioners elected would 
ever be able to assume office, and this extraor- 
dinary situation conspired to produce an un- 
usual result. 

In Australia a preferential system of elec- 
tions, fundamentally similar to the Grand 
Junction plan, was developed about the same 
time that Senator Bucklin was perfecting his 
system, and is now in operation in parlia- 
mentary elections in West Australia, Queens- 
land, and Victoria. In Australia, the lowest 
candidate after each choice is polled is de- 
clared “out.” The other choices on the bal- 
lots of the candidates so designated are dis- 
tributed as the voter has indicated until one 
candidate secures an absolute majority or all 
are eliminated save one man. ‘The Austra- 
lian system is interesting to Americans be- 
cause of its success in the larger field of State 
elections, and the fact that it was very highly 
recommended by the British Royal Elections 
Commission for general adoption for all 
single-member constituencies. 


THE “ PREFERENTIAL” FEATURE OF PRI- 
MARY SYSTEMS 


Already the apparent ease with which the 
direct primary has been handled by shrewd 
manipulators in politics with the aid of the 
plurality ‘system of selection has led the 
States of Idaho, North Dakota, Washington, 


Wisconsin, and Minnesota to inject the pref- 
erential plan into their direct-primary laws 
in an effort to remedy this evil. The poor 
success of the experiment in. Idaho, and the 
reasons for this, have already been noted. 
The North Dakota plan was drawn up along 
the lines of the Grand Junction system, but 
with the vital defect of permitting but two 
choices. The Washington plan is very de- 
fective, not only in its limited range of 
choice, but in other details. In Wisconsin 
and Minnesota the Australian elimination 
and redistribution of ballots plan is used, 
but here also the method was weakened by 
limiting the voter to but two choices. Obvi- 
ously the injection of the preferential system 
into a direct-primary law is but a tempo- 
rary makeshift at the best. If the plan is 
worthy of consideration at all it is worth be- 
ing given a true test as to its merits as a sys- 
tem, not as an incident in another system, 
and the day will shortly come when pro- 
gressive States, seeking to secure the freest 
and clearest expression of the people’s will, 
will give the plan that test. 

More and more the students of practical 
politics are beginning to look to the prefer- 
ential plan as the most hopeful solution of 
the problem for an effective remedy for the 
injustice of the plurality election and the de- 
fects of the direct primary. Certainly in its 
large fesults in American cities, in which it 
has been given a fair trial, it upholds the 
claim made for it by Senator Bucklin that it 
“Secures the ultimate will of the people more 
fully than ‘any other plan ever devised.” 
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THE NEW WORLD AS PUPIL AND 
TEACHER OF POLITICS 
BY JESSE MACY 


URING tthe past year I have contrib- 

uted five articles to the REVIEW on the 
general theme of American and European 
politics. I am now requested to summarize 
the results of my observations with special 
reference to the present duties of the Ameri- 
can people. That is, having preached a ser- 
mon, I must attempt to answer the question: 
“What shall we do to be saved?” 

In the first place, we should become stu- 
dents of old-world conditions. The prob- 
lems of the crowded countries of Europe are 
becoming our problems. We no longer have 
a vacant continent to shield us from the com- 
mon lot of older states. As shown in the 
previous articles, Europe has much to teach 
us in respect to the action of direct, unchecked 
democracy. . 

Our Constitution of the eighteenth century 
was framed at a time when popular govern- 
ment was generally distrusted. Even the 
few democrats of the period believed that 
popular rule could not prevail in a central- 
ized state. Democrats, therefore, united with 
the enemies of democracy in placing restric- 
tions upon federal authority. Since that 
time a new industrial world has arisen, which 
renders necessary the exercise of high-handed 
powers in the general government or submis- 
sion to most dangerous forms of industrial 
tyranny. 

It is a matter of great encouragement to 
the lovers of fréedom in America that Euro- 
pean states are proving that governments may 
be highly centralized and yet remain under 
the direct control of a large voting constitu- 
ency. Switzerland, as we have seen, has be- 
come more centralized and at the same time 
more thoroughly democratic. England first 
became democratic as a highly centralized 
state, and then began the process of giving 
democratic rule to local municipalities. Popu- 
lar rule is many-sided; it is capable of as- 
suming many forms. Americans, therefore, 
may go forward with great assurance in re- 
moving restrictions which in other states are 
shown to be useless. 

Our salvation, however, will not be de- 
rived from what we can learn from other 
peoples. States are saved rather by what 
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they are willing to give. Much is required 
from those who receive much. If the United 
States were required to make full return for 
all that has been received, its case would be 
desperate. 


OUR DEBT TO THE OLD WORLD 


We are heavy debtors to mankind at large 
and especially are we indebted to the older 
civilizations of Europe and Asia. A love of 
liberty has been gradually developed through 
thousands of years of conflict with tyranny. 
The growth of freedom has been associated 
with a westward movement away from Asi- 
atic despotism. The Atlantic Ocean was 
long a stubborn barrier to this progress. Fi- 
nally the most daring crossed the ocean and 
found in North America a land marvelously 
adapted to the growth of free institutions. 
Previous state-building had been associated 
with the conflict of tribe against tribe. New 
states were founded by the extermination, sub- 
jugation, or removal of other peoples. In 
America, north of Mexico, there were proba- 
bly not more than a half-million human be- 
ings when Jamestown was settled. 


THE ADVANCE OF LOCAL INSTITUTIONS 


An experienced people carrying within it- 
self the accumulated wisdom of thousands of 
years of western civilization found at its dis- 
posal a practically vacant continent suited to 
the growth of free and independent local in- 
stitutions. The settlers could not be gov- 
erned from Europe; they were obliged to 
shift for themselves. Each settlement, each 
neighborhood, was at first an independent 
community, exercising nearly all the powers 
of government. When colonial representa- 
tive assemblies were formed they were de- 
signed, not to take the place of the local 
governments, but rather to make the settlers 
more secure in the exercise of their liberties. 

The high appreciation of local liberty in 
the new world arose from a knowledge of 
intolerable tyrannies in Europe. When these 
liberties were seriously threatened European 
wars furnished to the colonies the opportu- 
nity to become free and independent States. 
The example of the interstate rivalry, jeal- 
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ousy, and war in Europe was effective in 
leading the American States to form a gen- 
eral government capable of preventing such 
conditions between State and State. Then 
followed the grand march across the conti- 
nent until thirteen States have now become 
forty-eight. 

Never before in human history has an ex- 
perienced people enjoyed such an opportunity 
to engage in conscious state-building in a 
clear field. Liberty grew out of the very 
soil. In the newer States of the West the 
settlers were forced to study comparative 
local government. Each man_ naturally 
strove to transplant the local institutions to 
which he had been attached. ‘These varied 
greatly among the original States, and set- 
tlers, accustomed to diverse methods of local 
action, meeting in the West, were led of 
necessity to compare and select the most 
available. ‘There was, indeed, no suggestion 
of a scientific study of the different systems 
with the idea of discovering the best. The 
people remained as ignorant of the institu- 
tions of neighboring States as their condition 
would permit. There was an especial and 
most deplorable lack of acquaintance between 
North and South as to their different local 
institutions, until the knowledge was forced 
through the ordeal of a great civil war. 


A NEW SCIENCE OF EDUCATION 


Notwithstanding favoring conditions in 
the new world, the science of free govern- 
ment came as a free gift from the old. Out 
of desperate conflict with tyranny, a new 
pedagogy arose in Europe in the eighteenth 
century. Baffled in their efforts to induce in 
adults a conduct suited to freemen the re- 
formers turned to the unspoiled child. The 
new education was based upon self-mastery, 
self-training, and a free and unforced com- 
munion with nature. With the new peda- 
gogy came a new philosophy of human rights 
which helped to nerve our revolutionary fa- 
thers in their struggle for independence. In 
course of time the new spirit in education 
led to the adoption of a new theory of the 
origin of the universe. Coincident with the 
Civil War in America there came, as another 
gift of the old world to the new, a new meth- 
od in science and a genuine scientific spirit. 

Laboratory science suddenly became or- 
ganic, international, and cosmopolitan. Yet, 
notwithstanding the adoption of the new or- 
der in education, and the new laboratory 
science; despite the threatened ruin to our 
country as the result of civil strife, there was 
little disposition to apply the methods of the 
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new science to the difficult problems of 
government, until.a European scholar and 
statesman revealed to us the leading char- 
acteristics of our government. Bryce’s 
“American Commonwealth” made it clear 
to the American people that they were al- 
ready in possession of a form of government 
suited in every way to the application of the 
laboratory method in political science. 


“FRUITS MEET FOR REPENTANCE ”’ 


In view of our tardy recognition of the 
signal opportunities of our situation, in view 
of the great gifts which have come to. us from 
less favored peoples of the old world, we 
shall be saved, if saved at all, by the old way 
of genuine repentance and the bringing forth 
of fruits meet for repentance. We must 
repent of the crime of wasting and destroy- 
ing a rich patrimony which belonged ‘to us 
only as a trust for the good of the race. We 
must repent of our stupidity in living for ten 
generations in a land where liberty grew out 
of the soil and then waiting to have our ac- 
ceptance of democracy thrust upon us by the 
subjects of less favored lands. We must 
make an end of our childish boasting of a 
wisdom which neither we nor our ancestors 
ever possessed. We must cease to -worship 
as a fetish a written Constitution whose fram- 
ers knew it to be inadequate and defective. 
We must remove from that Constitution the 
remaining obstacles to liberty and - popular 
government. 

We must set our house in order and must 
seek to ‘make of our federated form of 
government, which has come to us by a series 
of happy accidents, a guide for the inner 
structure of other great states and a model 
for the federation of Europe and of the 
world. We are in possession of a govern- 
ment which is fitted to take and hold a lead- 
ing place in organizing a world democracy 
on the assured basis of applied political sci- 
ence. Our salvation will depend upon the 
use we make of this opportunity. 

A new generation has grown up under the 
tutelage of Bryce’s “American Common- 
wealth.” The entire citizenship is now com- 
ing to realize that all of our political institu- 
tions throughout their entire history form a 
training-school in experimental political sci- 
ence. The school district is itself a school. 
So are the townships, counties, towns and 
cities; each and all are experiment stations in 
local politics. Our forty-eight States,» with 
their wide range of independent powers, are 
but so many opportunities for planning and 
conducting experiments in free government. 
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A few months ago a magazine writer de- 
scribed the State of Wisconsin as at .school 
under the guidance of the university. Other 
States are following the example of Wiscon- 
sin, and the university is becoming what its 
name implies, an agency for the training 
of all the people, of all ages, all the time. 


THE NEW CONSERVATIVE DEMOCRACY 


State and school are progressively becom- 
ing identical in organization and methods of 
operation. Prisons become schools for the 
teaching of a better way of life to their in- 
mates. Judges become pedagogues for youth 
and expositors of law for adults. A member 
of the President’s Cabinet is organizing a 
school of agriculture, whose pupils, actual or 
potential, are all the farmers in the country, 
and whose agents for gathering material for 
their use are found in all lands. ‘There is 
apparently no assignable limit to the fusing 
of the processes of government with those of 
education. School and state are becoming one. 

A few days after the nomination of Wood- 
row Wilson for the Presidency, in an article 
published in the Review for September, 
1912, I called attention to the need of an 
entirely new type of conservative party. The 
term has hitherto been applied to reaction 
against democracy. The suggested new 
party would be in entire sympathy with 
popular government, but its special mission 
would be the prevention of waste by the util- 
ization of acquired experience in free govern- 
ment. The present Democratic party, with 
the great educator as leader, was described 
as in a good condition to fulfil the require- 
ments of the new conservatism. All that 
has happened since is in harmony with the 
view then presented. ‘The present adminis- 
tration freely calls into public service distin- 
guished teachers. A party thus led may 
readily become distinguished as preéminently 
the party of education and culture; in course 
of time, after reactionary conservatism has 
been forgotten, it may itself be designated as 
conservative. 

The present Republican party was de- 
scribed as being disqualified for meeting the 
demands of the new conservatism because of 
its association with special privilege and re- 
actionary politics. The old order of con- 
servatism can have no place in the modern 
state. It can bring nothing but death to a 
party. The Federalist party was frankly 
undemocratic and it died. The Whig party 
fell into the hands of reactionaries and it was 
swept from the field by radical Republicans. 
The English Tory party is prolonging its life 
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by outbidding the Liberals in the support of 
extreme democratic policies. The Repub- 
lican party is at the present time apparently 
reduced to the choice of returning to its first 
love as the special champion of the poor, the 
ignorant, and the neglected classes or of go- 
ing the way of Federalists and Whigs. ‘The 
question, however, of special party names 
and the issues that distinguish parties is of 
minor importance. ‘The state is in need of 
all the qualities described under the terms 
new conservatism and new radicalism. 


FURTHER EXPERIMENTS IN DEMOCRACY 


In one sense of the term, democracy has 
now passed beyond the experimental stage. 
Former generations have resorted to the 
coéperation of equals in the conduct of polit- 
ical institutions as a mere matter of con- 
venience or as a means of escape from op- 
pression. Now, for the first time in human 
history, governments are passing into the 
hands of assured believers in democracy. 

In another sense of the term, democracy 
is just now preéminently in the experimental 
stage. Free government is being evolved out 
of all sorts of political and social institutions. 
Its forms are numerous. So long as men 
were victims of conditions which they ac- 
cepted as inevitable there could be no such 
thing as political science in the present ac- 
ceptation of the term. Politics has suddenly 
passed from the realm of fatalism to that of 
deliberate choice and purpose. ‘The condi- 
tion is new and without precedent. Every 
distinct agency for discovering and supplying 
the deepest needs of the most needy in the 
state is becoming recognized as an experi- 
ment in the new science of living. In the 
interest of the great future it is desirable that 
great variety should characterize the early 
stages of the new order. One fact which 
gives to the United States its dominant place 
is its adaptability to unlimited experiments 
under scientific guidance. 

During the last year one of the most ob- 
vious absurdities in our Constitution of 1787 
has been removed. With the popular elec- 
tion of United States Senators it becomes pos- 
sible for the first time in our history for the 
people of any State to elect a legislature with 
sole reference to State and local needs. The 
States are thus freed from their dependence 
on federal politics.- Henceforth our great 
national parties may be organized and con- 
ducted with distinct reference to national pol- 
icies, while the different States may go their 
own way and manage their local affairs by 
the use of parties or by non-partisan methods. 


























EFFICIENCY IN BUYING AND OPER- 
ATING MOTOR TRUCKS 
BY W. A. McDERMID 


HEN the motor-truck industry was in 

its infancy, ‘only a few years ago, a close 
student of economic conditions predicted that 
before many years the total investment in 
motor vehicles would equal the present in- 
vestment in the railroads of the country. 

Any industry which gives promise of such 
gigantic proportions touches the public inter- 
est closely. As the pleasure automobile has 
revolutionized country -life, added untold 
acreage to cities, and created anew a nation 
of lovers of the out-of-doors, so motor trans- 
portation is creating a revolution in the man- 
ners and cost of living which affects every 
individual, even those whom the pleasure car 
has not yet reached. 

The consumer, the merchant, and the 
manufacturer, and the maker of motor 
trucks have problems to solve in common— 
on the solution of which will depend whether 
in the motor truck society has a new and 
powerful servant, cheap and efficient, or 
whether it is being burdened by a costly and 
wasteful addition to the machinery of civili- 
zation. All of these classes have a concern 
in the factors which affect the efficiency of 
motor vehicles. 

A motor-truck installation may be a profit- 
able investment—or it may not. It should 
be. It would be difficult to point out a class 
of delivery in which some type of motor ve- 
hicle cannot be made more profitable than 
the horse-drawn vehicle. The general effi- 
ciency of the motor truck is an admitted fact. 

The figures which prove this general efh- 
ciency are astonishing, but they are incon- 
trovertible. Considering it but from two 
broad instances of economy, out of many, con- 
trast, if you please, the stable that houses a 
fair-sized equipment of horses and wagons 
with the garage which would amply shelter 
the trucks which might displace them. Add 
to this result of a simple subtraction in 
ground rent the factor of being able to lo- 
cate the garage at a greater distance from 
the store or warehouse, with no loss of time 
or exhaustion of horses, and this one economy 
assumes tremendous proportions. 

Consider also the cost of horse mortality. 
Assuming that only 25 per cent. of the 25,- 
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000,000 horses and mules were used for city 
trucking and delivery, and that the life of 
these 6,250,000 averages six years, we have an 
annual mortality represented in cold cash, at 
the valuation of $125 per horse, by the sum 
of $130,612,500. 

If we ask where business men are to get 
the $125,000,000 which optimistic friends 
of the motor truck say will be invested in it 
in 1914, we may also ask how they can af- 
ford to lose the larger sum, and there are 
those that claim that the figures are low; that 
nearly 40 per cent. of the horses are used in 
commercial work, and that the average price 
should be at least $150. Even discounting 
these figures to the limit leaves a good bal- 
ance to the credit of the motor truck. 

But it is worth the while of the manufac- 
turer, the motor-truck owner, and the pros- 
pective buyer to admit frankly that in a 
large number of individual instances the mo- 
tor truck has not lived up to its reputation. 
To face that condition clearly, without any 
attempt at self-deception, will greatly benefit 
all concerned. 

It is the purpose, then, of this article to 
give to the readers of this magazine a view 
of the principles underlying the economical 
administration of the motor truck. 

In attempting to analyze the cause of in- 
efficiency of the motor truck it should be real- 
ized that its primary function is economy in 
transportation: The advertising effect of 
prestige, on which trucks have been purchased 
and maintained at a loss, is no justification 
for their use, and will react to harm the 
maker, the owner, and the customer the latter 
serves. ‘The truck must be cheaper than any 
other means of conveyance in a particular 
service, or it is a failure and its purchase a 
mistake. 

If we eliminate any motives of sentiment 
in purchase, the problem becomes one of en- 
gineering; not in the sense of designing a 
truck, but in looking at the motor vehicle as 
a piece of productive machinery. It is neces- 
sary to abandon the habit of thought engen- 
dered in centuries of association with the 
horse, think new thoughts in terms of power 
and machinery, and be prepared to discard 
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any preconceived ideas which do not con- 
form to the engineering view-point. 

Now, since it has been clearly demon- 
strated that under proper conditions the mo- 
tor truck is capable of immense economies in 
every class of service, it is imperative to out- 
line what these conditions are, in order to 
avoid the improper conditions which may 
combine to cause its failure. 

Let us enter the field of the manufacturer 
(no matter what the product) in which the 
standards of the engineer—the trained scien- 
tist—have for years prevailed. The lathe, 
the automatic screw-machine, or the textile- 
loom form the exact analogy to the truck as 
a piece of productive machinery. 





1. The machine must be of exactly the 
right type for the particular class of 
work it is turning out. 

. No unit must be added, until each 
preceding unit is working to its ca- 
pacity. 

3. The raw materials of manufacture 
must be accessible with the least pos- 
sible expenditure of effort and time. 

4. The finished product must be prompt- 
ly removed. 

5. The operator must be skilled in the 
use of the machine. 

6. The machine must be subject to the 
frequent inspection of a competent 
mechanic. “A bolt in time saves 
breakdowns.” 


bo 


These are ideal conditions for the opera- 
tion of a lathe and, translated into their 
equivalents, for the operation of the motor 
truck. All of these prerequisites come down 
to the basic theory of manufacturing effi- 
ciency—the largest number of productive 
minutes of time per unit of machinery. ‘This 
is clearly an engineering problem, pure and 
simple. 

How many truck owners approach the pur- 
chase and operation of motor trucks from an 
engineering view-point? The cold fact is 
that the whole problem of delivery is consid- 
ered in too casual or indifferent a manner, 
in a lamentable number of cases, to insure 
good results. And, since this may seem to 
be entirely the fault of the buyer, it should 
be said that there is a frequent failure on 
the part of many motor-truck salesmen to 
analyze fully the real causes of the inability 
of the motor truck to effect the economies of 
which it is capable, as well as a tendency to 
overestimate its possibilities. 

If, then, we apply our engineering parallel 


closely, the selection of the proper type of 
truck for the work to be performed stands 
first in the order of the creation of a motor- 
truck installation. ‘To serve as a guide for 
a proper analysis of this problem, a table 
is appended which summarizes the suitability 
of various types to classes of business, with 
suggestions for their use. In addition to 
these, now on the market, there is an urgent 
need for a vehicle along the simple lines of 
the cycle-car—possibly a monocar with a 
package-box—capable of carrying from 300 
to 500 pounds for 40 .niles, on a gallon of 
gasoline, the empty vehicle to weigh about 
400 pounds or less, the cost to be from $350 
to $400. This vehicle will displace a single- 
horse wagon and compete with it fairly from 
a standpoint of initial cost, beat it for up- 
keep, and vastly improve the service. Such a 
vehicle, which will inevitably be produced in 
large quantities within a few years, might 
well be termed “Class O” in the appended 
table. 

In selecting the type of motor vehicle for 
the delivery of merchandise, its application to 
the work should be analyzed with respect to 


1, Whether load is for distribution or 
delivery at destination as a unit. 

2. Weight and size of load units for 
delivery. 

3. Territory to be covered. 


It should be remembered, however, that 
because of the wide adaptability of the motor 
truck and the variance in many loads, there 
is less difficulty attached to purchase of the 
wrong type than there is to the purchase of 
too many vehicles—or, in the terms of our 
engineering parallel, adding units too rapidly. 

Since a maximum of productive (running) 
time, plus normal loads, represents the ideal 
for operation, there is something radically 
wrong when an owner of four trucks, which 
a time-study shows to be running an average 
of only two hours and twenty-five minutes a 
day, purchases two more trucks. This isnot 
an isolated case. It is happening daily, be- 
cause the purchaser either does not get accu- 
rate facts as to running time or does not 
recognize its importance. There is a grave 
responsibility on the manufacturer who makes 
such sales, whether in ignorance or not. 

What shall constitute normal load is as 
varied as there are types of business, and 
must be studied, again, by an engineer. But 
there is a common denominator for all de- 
livery, namely: waste of time in service and 
every other factor in motor-truck operation 
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—speed, mileage, efficiency of fuels, lubri- 
cants, and tires—is insignificant when com- 
pared with the conditions which lessen the 
truck’s efficiency for its sole and prime pur- 
pose—the transportation of commodities from 
one point to another. It is due to failure to 
realize this vital point that the cost of opera- 
tion looms appallingly big in proportion to 
the amount of work done, and the business 
man decides that the motor truck is a failure, 
whereas a clear recognition of this one prin- 
ciple will make it a success. 

And it is a demonstrable fact that over- 
speeding and overloading, with their after- 
math of high repair and maintenance bills, 
may be reduced or eliminated by proper su- 
pervision of idle time of the machine. 

We must get materials promptly to our 
lathe and remove its product quickly. So 
must the motor truck be loaded and unloaded 
in the shortest possible time. And it will 
pay in the long run to remodel shipping- 
rooms and loading-platforms, install convey- 
ors or interchangeable or dumping bodies as 
required, or, if necessary, by increasing the 
loading-crews. Idle time at several dollars 
an hour will quickly eat up the cost of the 
improvements. It is paying executives to 
tour the country with their architects, to 
study loading conditions and build to keep 
pace with the revolution caused by new trans- 
portation methods. 

As in the case of all other productive ma- 
chinery, the operator must be skilful. Bonus 
systems, schooling, accurate impersonal and 
impartial supervisions, and high wages to 
good men will pay dividends in the delivery 
department. An expert repair man, or, fail- 
ing that, a driver who has an incentive to 
show an efficiency record and the means of 
showing his efficiency conclusively by reason 
of the accuracy of the owner’s knowledge of 
the trucks’ work, can save his salary many 
times over by a daily inspection and tuning 
up. Reckless maintenance promises of the 
salesmen have made the buyer indifferent to 
his own responsibilities. The lathe is not ex- 
pected to be abused and repaired by the 
maker; neither should the motor truck. 

What, then, shall be the duty of the manu- 
facturer of motor trucks? Obviously, to as- 
sist the customer to arrive at a new view- 
point on his delivery problem and a sincere 
effort to help him, with the sale of his par- 
ticular truck in view only if it is adaptable 
to the problem. 

Among the many letters that come to the 
Automobile Department of the REVIEW OF 
Reviews, from manufacturers, it is notable 


that many state that the fault lies with the 
manufacturer and the salesman more than it 
does with the public. But even if this is true 
there is a need for co6dperation. 

The prospective motor owner as a class 
must be “sold” by improving the service now 
being received by the present owners. This 
does not refer to what is commonly termed 
“service” by manufacturers, in the sense of - 
repairs and adjustments, but to such scientific 
analysis and plain honesty and frankness as 
to make each motor-truck installation a 
highly efficient and successful investment. 

In endeavoring to do this, the manufac- 
turer is confronted by a number of classes 
of purchasers, which may be enumerated 
briefly as follows: 

1. The owner who does not recognize the 
importance of his delivery department (it is 
the only department in most businesses which 
has been permitted to operate for years in a 
casual way). 

The one who is basing his motor sys- 
tem on horse experience, and does not realize 
where his losses occur. It is a hard course 
te steer between ever-buying on motor equip- 
ment and the equal danger of combining 
horse-wagons and motor trucks under the 
same systems and conditions. 

3. The one who admits a loss, but claims 
inability to correct conditions. This position 
may be due to a large variety of reasons, 
ranging from laziness, or pride in his present 
methods, to unwillingness to antagonize some 
employee, but experience shows that in prac- 
tically every case improvement in efficiency is 
possible and well worth the effort. 

4. The one who is alert to improve condi- 
tions and is glad to devote the necessary at- 
tention to the problem. 

This fourth class is unfortunately in the 
minority at present, though increasing. On 
the successes of this last class the motor-truck 
manufacturer bases his claims of the effi- 
ciency of his product—by the failures of the 
first three classes his product is frequently 
judged by prospective purchasers. When the 
fourth class is increased, the motor-truck in- 
dustry will assume proportions which will 
stagger the most sanguine enthusiast. 

In recognition of the difficulty of selecting 
the right truck for a given class of service, 
the Review oF Reviews has compiled, 
through the coéperation of users and manu- 
facturers, extending over a year, the table 
which follows. No such complete and accu- 
rate analysis has ever before been published. 
A careful study of each classification will 
greatly simplify the task of purchasing. 
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KEY 
i, PET ET ee 500-750 pounds 
ae ee ee ree 1000-1500 “ 
eS ae ees 2000-3000 “ 
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EVERAL types of cars can be used in 

most instances, but always make sure that 
the lighter model cars are used to their full ef- 
ficiency before adding a heavier type of truck, 
which should be used to take care of the 
longer and heavier haul. In fact, all cars 
owned should be used to their capacity be- 
fore more are purchased. 


CLASS A (500-750 POUNDS) 


Use this type of motor wagon for deliver- 
ing articles light in weight and where many 
trips can be made each day. Often it is 
more efficient to make several complete trips 
with small cars than it is to hold up packages 
for delivery by larger cars, when most of the 
time the big truck equipment is running with 
tco light a load, making for low efficiency 
and poor service to customers. 

The grocer who has four or five horse 
wagons can replace these at present with 
two class “A” trucks. These will carry 
the same total load—give more mileage, and 
be much faster. But it will require careful 
planning to give the same service over a 
widely scattered territory as with a larger 
number of vehicles, however slow. And since 
frequent, short trips are often necessary to 
please the customer, a still smaller vehicle 
may be necessary. 

Cars of this type are also used: to good ad- 
vantage in “fan-tail’’ delivery from  sub- 
stations to which heavy loads are transferred 
from store, warehouse or factory by heavy- 
duty units. This is also true of class “B” 


and ‘‘C”’ cars. 

SIZES OF CARS 
MANUFACTURERS THAT CAN BE USED 
Advertising Novelties 
Aluminum Goods ABC 
Blank Book AB 


Boiler Compound A 
Cigar, Cigarette and Tobacco A B—DE 
DEPARTMENT STORES ABCDEF 
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GENERAL STORES ABCDEF 
WHOLESALERS 
Barbers’ Supply Houses ABCDE 
Cigars and Tobacco ABECDE 
Coffee, Tea and Spice Dealers’ 
and Bakers’ Supply ABC 
LAUNDRIES ABC 
MILK DEALERS ABCDEFG 


NURSERYMEN, SEEDSMEN & FLorists ABCDEFG 
PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS ABCDEFG 
RETAIL STORES 
Automobile Supplies 
Bakers 
Butchers 
China, Crockery and Glassware 
Confectioners 
Druggists 
Dry Goods 
Fur Garments 
Grocers 
Hardware 
Jewelers 
Shoes 
CHARITY ORGANIZATIONS 
MovinG PicTuRE AMUSEMENT 
COMPANIES 
U. S. GovERNMENT (Mail, Marine, 
and War Departments) 


MUNICIPAL SERVICE 


CLASS B (1000-1500 POUNDS) 


This type of motor truck should be used 
where the product to be delivered will aver- 
age more in weight, also where the quantity 
of material for delivery is larger and the hauls 
longer than in Class A. Study carefully the 
type of body to use in each particular case, 
for it may be advisable to have a compara- 
tively large body put on the truck chassis 
so as to make it possible to load the car prop- 
erly with the product in hand in order to 
make each load reach as near as possible the 
car’s total carrying capacity. Be sure, how- 
ever, never to overload on account of a large 
body. There is grave danger of overloading 
with the temptation of a large body, and the 
wide overhang creates a risk of damage which 
should be carefully considered in conference 
with a motor truck designer. An economy 
frequently effected by motor trucks is in 
reduction of number of drivers, through 
carrying more packages or pounds per load 
at more speed. Yet in certain instances, 
the reduction of drivers and the addition of 
helpers, or house to house delivery men, may 
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| be found to add to the efficiency of the motor 
truck, and add to its daily tonnage, through 
the added assistance toward keeping it mov- 
ing. 

| This type can be used to good advantage 

| in “fan-tail” delivery for purposes designated 
for Class “A” and “C” cars. 


SIZES OF CARS 
4 MANUFACTURERS THat Can Be UsepD 
Adding Machine B 
{ Advertising Signs 
Bank, Office and Store Fixtures 
Barbers’ Fixtures 
Bar Fixtures 
Battery 
Bedstead 
Billiard Goods 
Boot and Shoe 
Bottlers’ Machinery and Supply 
Brush 
Cabinet Makers 
Chemicals, Apparatus and Supply 
Cereal 
Cigar Box 
Cloak and Suit 
Cracker and Biscuit 
Cutlery 
Dairy Supplies 
Dentist Furniture 
Fertilizers 
Leather 
Mineral Water and Soft Drink 
Musical Goods (small) 
Pianos, Organs, Harps, etc. 
Paint and Varnish 
Radiator 
Refrigerating Machinery 
Sewing Machine Mfrs. and Agents 
Shirt Manufacturers 
Express COMPANIES AND WAREHOUSES 


WHOLESALERS 
Boots and Shoes 
Bottlers 
Butter and Eggs 
China, Crockery and Glassware 
Confectioners’ and Bakers’ 
Supply Dealers 
Druggists 
Electric Light Plant Co. Supplies 
Feed, Flour and Grain 
Fish and Poultry 
Fruits and Nuts 
Restaurant and Hotel Supplies 
NEwspaPERS ONLY (daily) 
RETAIL STORES 
Carpet-Cleaning Companies 
Carpet Dealers 
Furniture 
BUILDERS AND BUILDING MATERIAL 
Builders and Mason Supply Houses 
Carpenters and Builders 
Contractors 
Electrical Contractors and Dealers 
Roofers 
AMBULANCES, PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
AsyLums, HosPITALs AND 
SANITARIUMS 
HOoreELs 
TELEPHONE COMPANIES 


BCDE 
BCDE 


BCDEFG 
BCDE—G 
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classed as the average heavy haul type. 
a great many instances where a concern has 
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PuBLIc SERVICE TRANSPORTATION 


AND TRUCKING BCDEFG 
RAILROADS BCDEF 
WATER AND GAs COMPANIES BCDEF 
REAL ESTATE DEVELOPMENT 

COMPANIES BCDE 


CLASS C (2000-3000 POUNDS) 


An average haul of 2000 pounds would be 
classed as the first in the heavier type of 
delivery car, and it is used mostly in cases 
where each individual product hauled is of 
a good weight in itself even if it be in the 
form of crates or boxes carrying a great 
many smaller articles, such as is done in 
the manufacturing or wholesale business. In 
a great many instances, this type of car is the 
smallest that can be used with efficiency and 
yet as is shown by the foregoing information, 
a car of this type often forms part of a 
motor truck equipment to take care of the 
longer and heavier hauls. 

In some big delivery problems this type 
of car can be used to good advantage in “fan- 
tail” delivery from sub-stations to which 
heavy loads are transferred from store, ware- 
house or factory by heavy-duty units. This is 
also true of class “A” and “B”’ cars. 


SIZES OF CARS 
THAT CAN BE UsED 
CDE 


MANUFACTURERS 
Carpet 
Machinery 
Oil Producers 
Plumbers’ and Steamfitters’ Supplies 
Pump 
Soap 
Textile 
Tinware 
Tool 

BREWERS 

CoAL AND IcE DEALERS 

WHOLESALERS 
Butchers and Packers 
Carpet Dealers 
Hardware 
Liquor 
Produce 
Woodenware 

BUILDERS AND BUILDING MATERIAL 
Cement Dealers 
Cement Contractors 
Heating Contractors 
Mason Contractors 
Paving Contractors 
Road Contractors 

MunlicipaL (Fire Apparatus— 

Auxiliary, not Pumping) 


Moror Bus (Public) CDEFG 
PASSENGER ‘TRANSPORTATION (Private) CDE 


CLASS D (4000 POUNDS) 


This type of car might very easily be 
In 
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an equipment of various types of vehicles this 
particular type would be the heaviest car to 
care for all the bigger hauling problems. A 
car of this capacity should not be bought as 
an experiment but should be carefully chosen 
as an investment (as should be the pur- 
chaser’s attitude toward all motor equip- 
ment); for a substantial amount of money is 
involved in the transaction. Manufacturers, 
wholesalers, builders and dealers in building 
material, handling articles of the heaviest 
minimum weight, use this class of vehicle to 
a very large extent, and should operate sev- 
eral of them before adding to their equip- 
ment cars of a still heavier type. Study of 
most efficient body design is vitally important. 
Coéperation with truck manufacturers and 
body builders will bring good results. 
SIZES OF CARS 

MANUFACTURERS THAT CAn BE USED 

Artificial Ice 

Lead, White 

Paper 

Rubber Goods 

Steam Boiler 

Stove 

Wire 
WHOLESALERS 

Canners 

Furniture 

Grocers 
BUILDERS AND BUILDING MATERIAL 

Artificial Stone Manufacturers 

Brick Manufacturers 

Cement = 

Excavating Contractors 

Grading Contractors 

Construction and Contracting 

Companies 

Fireproof Construction and Material 

Gravel and Sand Dealers 

Iron and Steel Construction Co. Mfrs. 

Lumber Dealers and Yards 

Stone and Cut Stone Contractors 
MINING 


CLASS E (6000 POUNDS) 


The trades classed below are those who 
would use this type of car as their lightest 
model, for they deal only in commodities of 
very large and heavy sizes. This Ciass “E” 
car, however, is used in a great many in- 
stances in cases where the concerns have a 
full equipment of motor vehicles of various 
sizes, and in the majority of cases special 
bodies are required. 
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SIZES OF CARS 


MANUFACTURERS TuaT CAN BE Usep 


Barrel E 
Chain EF 
Foundries EFG 
Marble and Granite E—G 
Silk EFG 
Sugar Mfrs. and Refiners EFG 
Transfer and freight service to eliminate 
railroad hauls of under 100 miles EFG 
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BUILDERS AND BUILDING MATERIAL 
Building Block Mfrs. (Hollow and 
Concrete) 


CLASS F (8000 POUNDS) 


In the great majority of cases where this 
and a heavier type of truck is used most 
exclusively, there is a special body required 
with devices for loading and unloading, and 
in some instances the truck has to act as a 
tractor. “Trucks of large capacity are some- 
times used for making “trunk-line hauls” in 
which case smaller capacity trucks are also 
used for distributing purposes. The choice 
for capacities should have the most thought- 
ful analysis. Many times a single four or 
five-ton truck is employed where it is most 
obvious that two two-ton trucks could do 
more economical work and render better serv- 
ice to the customer. ‘The four or five-ton 
truck always at lower speed may be running 
along with its load two-thirds exhausted, 
making deliveries one at a time at infrequent 
intervals; while two smaller trucks would 
serve twice the number of customers in less 
time. Be sure -when purchasing this and 
heavier types of trucks to consult intimately 
with truck manufacturers to determine the 
car best fitted for the work. 


SIZES OF CARS 


EFG 


MANUFACTURERS THaT Can BE Usep 
Car Builders and Shops 
Car Wheel FG 
Safe Mfrs. and Dealers FG 
BUILDERS AND BUILDING MATERIAL 
Asphalt and Paving Companies FG 


Steel Structural Work and Bridge Builders FG 


CLASS G (10,000-12,000 POUNDS) 


All of the trades using this extremely 
heavy type of truck would use also a lighter 
type, therefore they have been classified under 
the preceding classifications. This heaviest 
type of truck accomplishes gigantic feats in 
lifting and hauling. It has made a great 
many very difficult problems more possible of 
accomplishment within a more normal oper- 
ating expense. Special care in fitting the 
most efficient type of body to heavy-duty 
units is essential. The cubic contents of 
the body should bear a close relation to 
the unit value of the goods. Underloading 
this unit means loss of profit from truck. 
Overloading will cause higher upkeep charges 
and shorter useful life. Cars of this type 
are very often built under special contract, 
embodying special design. 

Note: ‘This information for efficiency in 
buying and operating motor trucks applies 
to electric and gasoline trucks, 
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CURRENT TOPICS IN THE MAGAZINES 


A* article by the late J. N. Larned on 
“A Practicable Organization of De- 
mocracy” appears in the November number 
of the Atlantic Monthly. Mr. Larned’s 
complaint against our present political orga- 
nization is that opinion has never been made 
the basis of representation. He believes that 
there should at once be organized what he 
describes as “unrestricted constituencies of 
agreeing opinion,’ and that such constitu- 
encies should have a representation in govern- 
ment that would be uncontested and complete. 
Such an arrangement would involve no 
change in our present mode of preparing or 
polling votes. Each citizen might vote in 
the district of his residence as now. There 
would, however, be a more systematic regis- 
tration of voters. Kindred-minded people 
resident in the same election district would 
form electoral groups and would associate 
themselves with other electoral groups of like- 
minded voters in other election districts, 
making up a number of voters sufficient for 
the constituency of a representative in their 
city board of aldermen or their county board 
of supervisors or the State legislature or in 
the national Congress. 

The law should provide that such elec 
toral groups and constituencies shall be off- 
cially numbered and recorded, and the facts 
concerning these affiliations of citizens in 
each community will be covered by the regis- 
tration. On election day each vote cast by a 
voter registered as belonging to an electoral 
group would bear the number of the group. 
If the election returns showed that the groups 
united in a given constituency had polled a 
number of votes sufficient to satisfy the re- 
quirement in such constituency, and if the 
same person had been named by a majority, 
that constituency would have elected a repre- 
sentative. 

The leading article in the North American 
Review (October) on “Asquith, the Master 
Statesman,” is contributed by the editor, 
Colonel George Harvey, and was written in 
London during the month of September. 
Colonel Harvey recalls to the minds of his 
readers the chaotic situation that existed in 
British politics only two years ago, when class 


Nov.—7 


was arrayed against class, the burdens of tax- 
ation were being shifted from one class to an- 
other, and new definitions were being found 
for “vested rights.” At that time, says 
Colonel Harvey, England approached more 
closely to civil war than the vast majority 
of her own people suspected, or than even 
the smallest number of Americans ever 
dreamed. It was then that England required 
a master such as Herbert Henry Asquith has 
proved to be. Not only that, but as a states- 
man, in Colonel Harvey’s opinion, Mr. As- 
quith will live in history as the conductor of 
a profound constitutional revolution to a suc- 
cessful issue. 

In the same number of the North Amer- 
ican, Mr. Sydney Brooks, presenting what he 
calls ‘A British View of the Mexican Prob- 
lem,” advises the Government at Washington 
to recognize General Huerta without any 
further reservations, and to assist him finan- 
cially to assert his authority. This advice, it 
should be stated, was offered before the recent 
developments in the City of-Mexico. 

Mr. Charles F. Carter discusses the West 
Virginia coal insurrection from the point of 
view of the non-union miner, and there is an 
interesting and informing symposium, on cur- 
rency legislation in which Mr. Samuel Unter- 
myer, Mr. Paul M. Warburg, and Senator 
Robert L. Owen take part. Mr. Unter- 
myer and Mr. Warburg both offer many 
criticisms of minor features of the currency 
bill and state that amendments will have to 
be made before tke measure is workable. 
Senator Owen gives a history of the bill and 
outlines its main provisions. 

In the Forum (October) Miss Dolores 
Butterfield, who is well informed on Mexi- 
can topics from long residence in the country, 
writes on “The Conspiracy against Madero.” 
She declares that there never will be real or 
stable peace in Mexico while either Huerta 
or Diaz rules. Other topics discussed in 
this number of the Forum are “The Settle- 
ment in the Balkans,” by Roland G. Usher; 
“Old-World Democracy,” by Carl S. Han- 
sen; “Social Nemesis and Social Salvation,” 
by Anna Garlin Spenser, and “Are the Jap- 
anese Unfriendly?” by Harold C. Ridgely. 
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COLONEL ROOSEVELT 





THE AMERICAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


ON THE PROGRESSIVE 


PARTY 


TS leading contribution to the Century 
Magazine for October is Colonel Roose- 
velt’s discussion of the place and purposes 
of the Progressive party one year after its 
birth. The editor of the Century introduces 
Colonel Roosevelt’s article with the statement 
that “progressivism is the one altogether in- 
calculable element in the political situation 
in this country at a time when all men are 

















“17's ALIVE! It’s ALIVE!” 
From the World (New York) 


peering, puzzled and anxious, into the mists 
of the future.” 

In order to show that there are no longer 
the real distinctions between the two old par- 
ties which formerly existed Colonel Roose- 
velt opens his article with a brief survey of 
the records of the Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties since the Civil War. He shows 
that the new issues that arose after the war 
tended to divide the parties, each within it- 
self, rather than to serve as a basis for true 
party division. Against each party alike he 
brings the charge of indecision of purpose in 
dealing with vital problems. To illustrate 
his point he cites the action of the Demo- 
cratic party in alternately nominating Mr. 
Bryan and Mr. Parker for President, and 
he calls attention to the fact that men as 
widely sundered in their convictions as Sen- 
ators Penrose, La Follette, and Smoot share 
the leadership of the present Republican 
party. 

Colonel Roosevelt holds that the country 
has need of “efficient and coherent govern- 


mental action as regards the really vital ques- 
tions of the day.” Neither the Democratic 
nor the Republican party as at present con- 
stituted can supply this need, in his opinion. 
The Democracy, he says, is wedded to States’ 
rights and hence cannot serve the people in 
obtaining those people’s rights, which only 
the full power of the national government 
can secure. On the other hand, the Repub- 
lican party has given over its machinery to 
the “powers that prey” in the political and 
business world. As an instance of the way 
in which the present party conditions in this 
country have brought about the absolute pow- 
erlessness of the people against the combined 
old party machines, Colonel Roosevelt cites 
the repudiation by Republican and Demo- 
cratic members of the New York legislature 
of their pre-election pledges as to primary 
legislation. 

As a corollary of this absence of vital party 
distinctions, Colonel Roosevelt attempts to 
show that neither of the old party organi- 
zations can be used as an instrument for 
dealing with really vital problems. The new 
issues that have arisen from the social and 
economic changes of the last fifty years must 
be dealt with by new methods, and the only 
political party in existence to-day which rec- 
ognizes this fact is the Progressive party. 
How the Progressive party attempts to apply 
the principles of social and industrial justice 
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in the concrete was illustrated in its na- 
tional platform of 1912. 

The Progressive party believes that the 
people themselves should be the ultimate law- 
making power, and that so far as concerns 
all laws for social and industrial justice, the 
people themselves should have the right to 











IT TAKES MORE THAN A FEW DEFEATS TO KILL A 
BULL MOOSE 


From the News (Baltimore) 


decide, after due deliberation, what laws are 
to be placed upon the statute-books and what 
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construction is to be placed upon constitu- 
tions, national and: State. Colonel Roosevelt 
is careful to say, however, that this proposal 
has nothing whatever to do with any ordinary 
case of law, but has to do only with the ex- 
ercise by the courts of political and legisla- 
tive functions. Whether the people of any 
State are to have a workmen’s compensation 
law, or a law limiting the number of hours 
of women in industry, or providing for the 
safeguarding of dangerous machinery—laws 
denied to the people again and again by the 
courts—is a matter to be decided by the 
people themselves. In other words, Colonel 
Roosevelt maintains that the doctrine of the 
divine right of judges is quite as much out of 
date as the doctrine of the divine right of 
kings. Whether the court or the legislature 
shall have the upper hand does not interest 
him so much as the proposition that the 
people should have the upper hand over both. 

Colonel Roosevelt sums up the Progressive 
position in the dictum that government should 
concern itself chiefly with the matters of most 
importance to the average man and the 
average woman and that it should be its 
special province to aid in making the condi- 
tions of life easier for these ordinary men and 
ordinary women who compose the great bulk 
of our people. As a means to this end the 
people must somehow obtain direct control 
over their own governmental agencies. 


THE PICTURESQUE SARDINE FISHERIES 


VW HEN one sees an open tin of sardines 

on the table one hardly realizes how 
many perils faced, how many difficulties sur- 
mounted, and what a sum of labor the little 
fish immersed in golden oil represent. Mon- 
sieur Robert Plé, in a recent issue of the 
Revue Hebdomadaire (Paris), gives a very 
interesting account of the way sardine fishing 
is conducted on the Brittany coast. He says: 


There is not a cove or creek along the coast 
between the peninsula of Crozon down to the 
mouth of the Loire that does not shelter, behind 
a pier or any rude mooring-place, some sardine 
fishing-craft. Likewise, there is not a hamlet of 
any size that does not have a “cannery,” to which 
the fishing-smacks of all the smaller ports bring 
the product of their labor. 


It is also in those “centers” that the boats 
are constructed. They are of all dimensions, 
beginning with the eight-foot boat worth 
from six to seven hundred francs, and manned 
by three men, up to the two-masted bark re- 


quiring a crew of five men and a cabin-boy, 
which costs in the neighborhood of ten thou- 
sand francs. 

They are all sturdily built craft, differing 
in form according to the place they come 
from, those from Concarneau, Dounarnenez, 
or Audriene being easily distinguishable from 
one another. ‘The fishing-craft held in high- 
est esteem come from the shipyards of Con- 
carneau, Camaret, Dounarnenez, Croix, and 
Belle-Ile. 

The launching of a boat is a ceremony full 
of dignity and simplicity. A priest, or sev- 
eral of them, according to the means of the 
owner of the craft, stands at the stern facing 
the sea. The priest prays while the crew 
kneel with bowed heads. ‘Then he walks 
slowly around the boat, tracing the sign of 
the cross in the air at every step. Holy 
water is sprinkled and falls in drops of dia- 
mond on the dark hull, which gradually 
slides into the gently pulsing waters of the 
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harbor before receiving the final benediction 
of the open sea. . 

The nets used at present for sardine fishing 
are from 40.to 50 meters in length by- 10 
meters’ width, with varying sizes of mesh. 
They have a row of corks the whole length 
of one side and a line of lead sinkers on the 
other. ‘This is to keep the net afloat verti- 
cally like a wall. They cost from 60 to 100 
francs apiece, according to the size of the 
mesh. The average fishing-smack carries 
three nets, if it does not go out much beyond 
the harbor. But for more distant expedi- 
tions they have to carry about fifteen. ‘This 
alone represents a neat sum of money. Add 
to this the cost of bait (the hard roe of the 
cod), which fluctuates in price and sometimes 
goes up so high as to prove well-nigh ruinous 
to the fishermen, and it is easy to realize that 
it takes some capital to become a “patron” 
(boss fisherman). Let us join Jean Marie, 
a typical “patron,” on a fishing expedition. 


A hearty good fellow is Jean Marie, and none 
sharper. He had been one of the first to start as 
soon as the shoals of sardines were reported, but 
he lets all the other boats get ahead of him. The 
old sea-dog has studied the direction of the wind, 
and he knows that, with the rather heavy sea now 
running, the sardines will be hugging the shore 
and will be in a spot he knows of. 

Jean Marie throws a handful of roe, to cause 
the fish to rise, while his men watch the water 
intently. ‘Here they are!” suddenly cries one, 
seeing a steel-like flash in the depths. Soon the 
water takes a characteristic slaty tint. At once all 
is action. The sail is furled and the long oars are 
put in place; a net is unwound and thrown over- 
board from the stern. A few strokes of the oars 
and the corks are seen dancing on the surface in 
a taut, straight line. The “patron,” standing at 
the stern, continues to scatter the bait to entice the 
fish; then more to the right and to the left of the 
net, to make them work their way through the net. 
As soon as the “patron” estimates that the fish are 
properly enmeshed he signs to the men at the oars, 
who immediately begin to draw the net. 

No jewel-box of the Rajahs of India can com- 
pare with the radiant splendor of the quivering 
little fish that soon cover the deck with the spar- 
kle of diamonds and opals; 4000 to 5000 sardines 
to the net is considered a “normal” catch. If no 
accident happens to break the net, the same one 
is thrown in again. But woe betide when the cry 
of ‘“Porpoises!” is raised. The nets cannot be 
hauled up too soon to prevent their being torn to 
shreds by the band of jolly marauders disporting 
themselves in the shoals of sardines and devouring 
them wholesale. Our boat having made a fair 
catch, about 10,000, we hoist the sail and make for 
the port. 

On the quay a noisy, expectant crowd awaits 
the return of the flotilla. The manager of the 
cannery is there, also. He hails our “patron” in 
turn, as soon as we heave within hearing: “Jean 
Marie, how many?” “Ten! How much?” bawls 
Jean Marie. “Thirty.” The bargain is closed— 
thirty francs per thousand. Good. Immediately 
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the crew sets to work. The top of the deck is 
taken off, revealing the cargo, which has already 
lost all its brilliant tints, for no fish fades quicker 
than the sardine, and everybody begins to fill the 
baskets. When they contain the requisite number 
they are washed clean of scales, till they shine 
again, and delivered to the buyer. This accom- 
plished, the boat is thoroughly washed and flushed 
until not a drop of dirty water remains in the 
hold, for that would be enough to spoil the next 
cargo. While the boy is doing this the men in- 
spect the nets and mend them, if necessary. Then 
the crew, having gotten into dry clothes, set gaily 
about making “cotriade,” the evening meal. Night 
is falling and lends a mysterious charm to the 
scene. The fire is kindled; on the tripod hangs 
the pot, filled with water and seasoning. The 
boy feeds the flames, while some of the men pre- 
pare the various fish that enter into the composi- 
tion of the “cotriade” with a precision and nicety 
that a culinary artist might envy. Another peels 
the petatoes, while the “patron” himself cuts thin 
slices of bread into each individual bowl. The 
water boils, and the fish, washed “in the big cup,” 
as the fishermen ‘call the sea, is put into the pot 
according to prescribed rites. First the conger (a 
sort of eel) and the mackerel, then the doree, and 
lastly the whiting, for each requires different 
treatment. It’s all in—nothing more to do but to 
wait. The boy is on the watch, while the men 
smoke or chew tobacco, dreaming or drowsing. 
At last the soup is ready. It is a solemn moment 
when the cover is raised and an aromatic cloud 
assails the nostrils. They all fall to. What dainty 
dish can compare with this delicious, fragrant fish 
soup, eaten while sitting on the edge of a boat, 
surrounded by the majestic serenity of a darkened 
sea? The supper is over, everything washed up. 
Everything is made ready for the early morning 
start. Then a last pipe is smoked, a last story 
told, and the men wrap themselves in their great- 
coats and lie down on the benches or under the 
sails. Everything is stilled in the soothing, solemn 
silence; only afar off sits a cabin-boy, mending a 
net by a watchlight and singing a plaintive 
“sone.” 


And so it goes on every day from the be- 
ginning of June to November, or as long as 
the sardine “gives” and the weather permits. 

The “patron” having been paid, proceeds 
to settle accounts with his men. Agreement 
between the “patrons” and his men vary in 
different places. In Dounarnenez, for ex- 
ample, the “patron” is entitled to half of 
the net receipts, the men to the remaining 
half, which they divide equally between them. 
In Belle-Ile the “patron” gets two-thirds, but 
in either case he bears all the expenses, even 
paying for two-thirds of the “cotriade” and 
the dram of whiskey for each man. 

On an average during normal seasons a 
fisherman earns about 1200 francs a year. 
But alas! when bad seasons come, when sar- 
dines are scarce and the boats come in nearly 
empty, or the weather is too bad to venture 
out at all, then the lot of the fisherman and 
his poor family is not to be envied. 
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A FILIPINO ON “‘NEUTRALIZATION ” 


A* interesting contribution to the study of 
the Filipino question is offered by Sefior 
Mariano H. de Joya in the magazine Cultura 
Filipina (Manila). 

The writer, in his search for the best pos- 
sible solution of the difficulties involved, 
passes in rapid review the systems heretofore 
applied to insure the independence of small 
states lacking the power to defend themselves 
from the aggressions of powerful neighbors, 
and hence requiring outside support of some 
kind to guarantee their independent exist- 
ence. In such cases resort has been had usu- 
ally either to a protectorate, exercised by one 
or more of the great powers, or to a treaty, 
signed by all the powers, the terms of which 
provided for the permanent neutralization 
of the country in question. In this latter 
contingency the small country, while enjoy- 
ing a full measure of self-government, and 
the right to protect itself (as far as may be) 
from aggression, has no right to enter into 
any offensive or defensive alliance with any 
other country; of the neutralization of a 
land under these conditions, Belgium and 
Switzerland are leading examples. ‘This 
system is in one important respect preferable 
to that of a protectorate, under which the 
protected country might easily become in- 
volved should war break out between the 
protecting power or powers and others not 
participating in the protectorate. 

Proceeding to a consideration of the con- 
crete question, Senor Mariano de Joya 
writes: 


The present status of the Philippine Archipelago 
constitutes a real motive for a war, sooner or later, 
between the nation governing it and the Empire 
of the Rising Sun. Whatever statements may be 
made by a wily diplomacy, under present condi- 
tions the conflict is inevitable. To remove this 
danger menacing the peace of the Far East, it is 
absolutely essential, therefore,. that the Philippine 
Islands shall be made an independent state with a 
permanent neutralization guaranteed by all the 
great powers. This seems to be at once the most 
practical solution and the one most compatible 
with the just and noble aspirations of the Filipino 
race, and with the ruling spirit of our age, which 
has undertaken the task of realizing the designs 
of the Supreme Being governing and controlling 
the destinies both of individuals and of states— 
that is, the permanent establishment of happiness 
and good will among men and peace among all 
the nations .of the earth. 

The political principles and the interests of the 
United States, which has undertaken the tutelage 
of the Filipino people, demand the course indi- 
cated above. Americans, generally speaking, have 
not failed to cherish and advance the cause of 
human liberty, and have given protection to lands 
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which were striving to control their own destinies. 
The republics of South America, as well as Cuba 
and Panama, have felt the protecting hand of the 
great Republic of the North, by whose efforts the 
integrity of China has also been conserved. The 
Americans are well aware of the fact that, how- 
ever good any particular form of government may 
be, it does not follow that this is the best for every 
nation, since it is unquestionable that the only form 
of government which can endure, and which can 
at the same time give satisfaction to any given 
people, is one in harmony with the aspirations, the 
psychology, the manners and customs of that peo- 
ple. Believing in the justice of the cause of the 
Filipino people and in the good will and disinter- 
estedness of the American people, so often mani- 
fested in spite of the thwarting opposition of merely 
material interests, we have much to hope for from 
the land of Washington, Jefferson, and Lincoln. 


In conclusion, the writer emphasizes the 
destructive character of a conflict between 
the United States and Japan, a conflict only 
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to be avoided, in his estimation, by a neutrali- 
zation of the islands: 


It would be war to the death, because the 
Japanese Empire would be battling for its exist- 
ence, though for the United States the contest 
would only concern its honor and prestige. We 
are no pessimists; we only speak of a real and 
imminent peril menacing two great powers whose 
relations have heretofore been peaceful. Once the 
neutralization of the Philippine Archipelago has 
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been accomplished, the United States willbe free 
from all danger of complications in this part of 
the world, and can dedicate itself entirely to the 
development of its immense resources and to the 
realization of its great project of preserving uni- 
versal peace and bringing about a general reduc- 
tion of armaments. When this project has been 
realized, it may then be said that if Israel has 
endowed the world with its religion, Greece with 
its philosophy, and Rome with its legality, the 
United States has given peace to the world and 
thus merits the benedictions of Humanity. 





WHAT BECOMES OF ITALIANS IN SOUTH 
AMERICA P 


HAT a strong current of Italian emi- 

gration should set toward Latin America 
is not surprising in view of the fundamental 
sympathy and comprehension, in spite of 
many superficial and some quite essential dif- 
ferences, that subsist between the various Lat- 
in peoples. The countries which have so far 
attracted the greater number of these Ital- 
ians are Argentina and Brazil, the first-named 
land having afforded a wide sphere of activ- 
ity for these immigrants, many of whom have 
acquired a large measure of. wealth and in- 
fluence. In Brazil, however, where the Ital- 
ian element is most prominent in the State of 
Sao Paolo, conditions have been much less 
favorable. 

While gladly welcoming good news as to 
the welfare of their expatriated fellow-coun- 
trymen, patriotic Italians are anxious to keep 
alive among them a sentiment of fidelity to 
the far-off native land, and this wish finds 
eloquent expression in an article in the Nuova 
Antologia (Rome) by Signor Romolo Murri, 
who writes as follows: 


Those of Italian birth, unless some more obvi- 
ous human obligation intervene, ought to remain 
Italians. This duty retains all its force in the 
new country to which they have migrated, and 
Italy should watch over the social obligations re- 
sulting from this duty. We do not assist the emi- 
grants in order that they may become good citizens 
of New York or Buenos Aires, but that they may, 
as far as possible, remain good Italians while in 
those places. We encourage emigration that the 
emigrant may become an instrument of national 
defense, progress, and expansion. With him and 
in his train should go our language: and our cul- 
ture, as well as our products. 

Our share in this duty is, of course, defined and 
limited by international laws and relations, but it 
not the less exists. Respect for the sovereignty of 
the country to which the emigrant repairs imposes 
limits on it, but does not suppress it, and when we 
have to do with newly-founded governments, in 
lands where social order is not yet firmly estab- 
lished, our tutelage must extend to some degree 
beyond the emigrants themselves to the country 


which receives them, to the protection of whose 
laws we have confided our citizens, 

The importance of this principle appears all the 
more clearly when we have to deal, not with iso- 
lated individuals or small communities absorbed 
in a more numerous and homogeneous population, 
but with great agglomerations of Italians in 
young countries inhabited by a population of 
mixed race still in process of evolution. To pre- 
tend to watch over the interests of Italy and the 
Italians in regions such as the State of Sao Paolo, 
in Brazil, where of three million inhabitants one 
million are Italians, or in the Argentine Republic, 
where out of a population of seven millions the 
Italians or those of Italian parentage number two 
millions, with the same forms adapted to the in- 
terests of the Italian settlers in Canada or Mexico, 
would be at once illogical and unwise. 


The writer is much impressed with the 
necessity of strenuous effort to arouse a proper 
sentiment of Italian nationality among the 
emigrants, and advises the establishment of 
Italian schools as the means best adapted to 
this end. Of present conditions he says: 


Our emigrants have not brought with them a 
fully-developed national consciousness, it is only 
in the new land that it has been evoked through 
the stimulus of a longing for home, and also 
through the hard pressure of the life about them. 
Uneducated, indeed for the most part totally illit- 
erate, they have preserved and even intensified the 
bashfulness and uncouthness of their young days. 
Provincial diversities of dialect and character have 
estranged them from one another, so that instead 
of Italian emigrants we should rather speak of 
Piedmontese, Neapolitan, or Sicilian emigrants. 
Those having enjoyed the advantages of a profes- 
sional training, most numerous in Buenos Aires, 
have always been divided by an incurable profes- 
sional jealousy and rivalry in their mad race for 
wealth. Their native land, so far distant, was 
also distant in thought for the emigrants, and na- 
tional pride, in which we are rather lacking as a 
race, weakened by indifference and neglect on the 
part of Italy, had to hide itself and keep silent when 
confronted by the arrogance of the native citizens. 

* * * * * * 

This state of things will not change until our 
Government and our people shall have come to 
understand clearly the importance of our trans- 
oceanic emigration for the development of our 
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race and for the destinies of our land. We have 
recently expended a billion lire, and what counts 
much more, many human lives, for the conquest 
of Lybia; exigencies of international politics jus- 
tify this conquest and its cost to us. Unquestion- 
ably, however, the fervent popular enthusiasm was 
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due in great part to the hope that the new colony 
would serve as a home for our superfluous and 
necessitous population, and these hopes are doomed 
to disappointment. It is to alien lands that the 
Italians will still have to divert their course year 
by year. 





RAILWAY-BUILDING 
HROUGHOUT the various states of 


South America, from Venezuela to Ar- 
gentina, the railroad is rapidly linking the 
great centers of commerce and industry, the 
engineering feats that have been successfully 
achieved ranking among the most wonderful 
in the world. In the Bulletin of the Pan- 
American Union Mr. William A. Reid pre- 
sents some exceedingly interesting statistics 
of the railways of the South American con- 
tinent, together with a series of illustrations 
which convey a vivid impression of the ob- 
stacles encountered in the construction and 
operation of the roads. 


VENEZUELA 


Though the total mileage of Venezuela’s 
eleven lines of railroads does not exceed 800 
miles, it includes two tracks that are some- 
what unusual. One is that of the Bolivar, 
the oldest in the country, begun in 1873, con- 
necting the seaport of Tucacas with the cop- 
per mines of Aroa and with Barquisimeto, 
and having a gauge of 24 inches only; the 
other, that of La Guaira-Caracas Railway, 
which “climbs a circuitous route from the 
port to the capital, 3000 feet above sea-level, 
traversing a distance of 22 miles, while the 
air-line between the two cities is only 8 
miles.” ‘Traveling on this railway is some- 
thing of a luxury, the first-class fare being 
about 11 cents a mile. The Grand Venezuela 
Railroad, connecting Caracas with Valencia, 
is about 112 miles long and is said to have 
cost $80,000,000. It is a German enterprise, 
and the road passes over 212 viaducts and 
bridges and through no less than 86 tunnels. 
According to Mr. Reid, “the net receipts 
from all the railroads of Venezuela in 1911, 
roughly speaking, amounted to $2000 per 
mile, or about $2,158,000, a return of 4 per 
cent. on the invested capital.” 


COLOMBIA 


Colombia has no trunk line of. railways, 
but 15 or more lines are operated by nine 
different companies. All of these lines are 
short ones. 


From Cartagena on the Caribbean to Calamar 


IN SOUTH AMERICA 


on the Magdalena, 65 miles, there is a railway 
connecting the ocean and the river port. Sa- 
banilla and Barranquilla, 15 miles apart, are 
similarly connected. These two railways doubt- 
less owe their existence to the fact that the 
Magdalena has many bars about its mouth, which 
have proved a great hindrance to navigation. 
The traveler bound for Bogota may stop at 
Cartagena or Sabanilla and from either place take 
a train for one of the river ports, where con- 
nection is made with boat service which starts 
from Barranquilla. 


ECUADOR 


The principal port of Ecuador is Guaya- 
quil, which was linked by rail with Quito, the 
capital, in July, 1908, the completion of the 
enterprise being effected at a cost of $17,- 
000,000. Of the engineering difficulties, Mr. 
Reid writes: 


The climb up the mountains was stoutly con- 
tested by nature’s almost impassable barriers; 
and before reaching the city of Riobamba, which 
might be termed the half-way point, there are 
29° curves and grades of 4% per cent., the 
climbing of which requires powerful locomotives, 
which pull only a few cars. The distance from 
Guayaquil to Quito is 290 miles, the rail journey 
requiring two days—the first day in making the 
ascent to Riobamba, and the second in traveling 
along the very roof of the world to the capital 
city. 

This road was built with North American 
capital, and the officials, engineers, and conductors 
are from the United States. . The road has 
never been a paying proposition, largely from 
the fact that coal for steaming purposes must 
be imported, and this commodity usually comes 
from Australia or England. 


PERU 


In Peru the difficulties in railway construc- 
tion have been enormous. The Oroya road 
from Callao on the coast to Oroya, 138 miles 
distant, begun about 1869, and built under 
the guidance of the late Henry Meiggs, in- 
cludes in its route the famous Galera tunnel, 


15,665 feet above the sea. 


To-day this railway, known as the Central 
Railroad, stands as one of the most wonderful 
in the world, owing to the engineering difficulties 
that were overcome in its construction. For 88 
miles there is not a single down grade, while 
bridges, tunnels, and curves are almost in- 
numerable. 
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The McCune syndicate, a North Ameri- 
can concern, is actively building toward the 
Ucayali, a tributary of the Amazon, the dis- 
tance of the line, from Goyllarisquisca on 
the Oroya road to the river port of Pucalpa, 
being a little less than 300 miles. 


Iquitos, a Peruvian city of about 11,000 popula- 
tion, when the rubber-gatherers are at home, is 
situated 2300 miles from the mouth of the Amazon. 
From Iquitos to Pucalpa 2000-ton steamers may 
ply on the Ucayali. Thus it will be seen that 
the completion of the new route will unite the 
upper Amazon valley with the Pacific Ocean, 
the rail distance being considerably under 500 
miles. Another Peruvian railway, the 
Southern, starting at the port of Mollendo, climbs 
the mountains via the ancient city of Arequipa, 


and, before reaching its terminus at Puno on 
Lake Titicaca, 324 miles. attains an altitude of 
14,665 feet. 


The railway world of Peru “is dominated 
by the Peruvian Corporation, an English 
concern.” 


BRAZIL 


There are 64 different lines or systems in 
Brazil—classified as National, State, and 
those under Federa! concession and control. 
The first line, known as the Maua, was begun 
in 1854, and, by a system of cogs, eventually 
reached the city of Petropolis. The trip to 
this popular suburban city is one of the most 
picturesque in the vicinity of Rio de Janeiro. 


The railways of Brazil, generally speaking, 
radiate from her five leading seaports—Pernam- 
buco, Bahia, Rio de Janeiro, Santos, and Rio 
Grande do Sul. The three latter systems have 
been connected, and before many years the lines 
now in course of construction or planned will 
unite by rail the mouth of the Amazon section 
with the most southern part of the Republic. 

The Brazil Railway Co., incorporated under the 
laws of the State of Maine, has an authorized 
capital of $60,000,000, owns and controls over 
5000 miles of road in southern Brazil, and also 
owns about 50 per cent. of the preference and 
ordinary share capital of the Mamore-Madeira, 
212 miles, in the heart of the Brazilian jungle. 
ane The report of the four English companies 
—the Leopoldina, the Great Western, the Great 
Southern, and the Sao Paulo, operating 2787 
miles of road—shows that during the last fiscal 
year there was a gain of £359,251 ($1,796,255) 
in gross receipts. Although the Sao 
Paulo paid its usual 13 per cent. and the Great 
Western its 6 per cent. the Leopoldina dropped 
from 3% to 2 per cent. 


BOLIVIA 
Where ten years ago the traveler to La 


Paz via Lake Titicaca ‘was compelled to 
resort to mule-train or take the primitive 
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stage-coach, with its four or six mules, as the 
case happened to be, to-day the traveler rides 
over the route in a modern railway-car quite 
comfortably in a few hours.” This road was 
constructed with national funds and cost 
about half a million dollars. To-day the Re- 
public has 750 miles of railroads, and is push- 
ing construction still farther into the rich and 
unexploited sections of the interior. Bolivia’s 
third outlet to the Pacific, the La Paz to 
Arica railroad, was recently inaugurated. The 
city of Potosi has been united with the main 
railway at Rio Mulato, and this line will be 
extended to Sucre, the legal capital of the 
Republic. : 


PARAGUAY ‘ 


In Paraguay the Central Railroad has re- 
cently joined the capital, Asuncion, with 
Buenos Aires, 1100 miles to the southward, 
the trip being made without change of cars 
by ferrying the trains over the Parana River. 
The Trans-Paraguay line, under construc- 
tion, will join at Iguazu the Brazilian line 
now being built from Sao Francisco on the 
Brazilian coast. 


URUGUAY 


The railways of Uruguay, aggregating 855 
miles of road, “spread fan-like northward and 
westward from Montevideo, linking the cap- 
ital with the most northern section of the 
Republic at Santa Rosa.” Last year 79 miles 
of new road were built; also “the Uruguayan 
and the Brazilian roads joined at Rivera, and 
on January 29, 1913, the first international 
train arrived at Montevideo with 500 tourists 
from Rio de Janeiro and other sections of 
Brazil.” 


CHILE AND ARGENTINA 


“To the illustrious North American, 
William Wheelwright,” writes Mr. Reid, 
“Chile owes a debt of gratitude for its first 
railroad.””’ Wheelwright “started steam nav- 
igation along the Chilean coast in 1840, and 
ten years later began building the first rail- 
road.” Last year there were 1632 miles of 
road under construction, and in the first three 
months of the year the State railways showed 


a profit of $3,498,031. 


Chile’s railway system consists of a great trunk 
line from Arica to Port Montt, which, when 
completed, will aggregate about 2200 miles. From 
this main line there are to be 28 branch lines 
from the mountains to the seaports. Of these 
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RAILROAD MAP OF SOUTH AMERICA 


about 26 are already built and in operation. 
English companies operate about 1400 miles of 
road, and show a net profit of about 9 per cent. 
The trains on the line from Concepcion to 
Santiago have Pullman cars. During 1912 Chile 
built nearly 480 miles of new roads, and this 
year proposed to expend $16,000,000 on new 
railway construction. 


In Argentina the traveler to-day rides 
cc . . 

over the boundless plains in one of the 
fastest and most sumptuously equipped rail- 
road trains to be found in South America.” 


The reason for this is that the extreme broad 
gauge (5 feet 6 inches) is largely used. The 
explanation of this departure from the nor- 


mal standard is thus explained by Mr. Reid: 


The Argentine system, it is said, had its origin 
shortly after the Crimean War, when England 
found herself possessed of rolling stock from 
Russian railways. Contractors purchased some 
of these cars and locomotives and shipped them 
to Argentina, where 13 miles of railway were 
constructed westward from Buenos Aires. This 
short line with its Russian equipment inaugurated 
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in 8657. 


service 
1909 the mileage grew to 16,000 miles. 


train 


To-day there is a total mileage exceeding 
20,300 miles, of which more than 16,000 


miles belong to private corporations and more 
than 3000 are owned by the Government. 
About 88 per cent. of invested capital is from 
foreign sources, mainly British, the English 


Between that date and 
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capital engaged amounting to £198,902,829 
($994,514,145), and showing a profit of 
more than 4 per cent. ‘The passengers car- 
ried during the year numbered 68,457,090. 
Many new roads are projected, and “for 
many years to come Argentina bids fair to 
hold the mileage record among the nations of 
South America.” 


GERMAN AND FRENCH SOCIALISM 


[MPERIALISM and Socialism are usually 

considered to be as far as the poles asun- 
der, but the charge has been brought against 
German Socialism that it is developing im- 
perialistic tendencies of a most pronounced 
type. In the Revue du Mois (Paris) this 
charge was recently reiterated by M. Charles 
Andler in the following terms: 


I charge the German Socialist party with hav- 
ing by its opposition, monotonous and often void 
of discernment, too largely contributed to the ex- 
isting immobilism, and consequently to the main- 
tenance of the absolutist and conservative imperi- 
alism which is now in power. 


Having been taken to task by M. Felicien 
Challaye for this and similar utterances, M. 
Andler returns to the attack, and formulates 
three specific indictments on (1) The ques- 
tion of armaments, (2) foreign and colonial 
policy, and (3) the war of 1870 and the 
annexation of Alsace-Lorraine. 


THE QUESTION OF ARMAMENTS 


M. Andler contends that it is necessary 
once for all to dispel the illusion that the 
German Socialist party is an anti-militarist 
party. He thus arraigns it: 


The German Socialist party has, from now on, 
explicitly and implicitly, a positive military pro- 
gram. This program stipulates the reduction of 
the length of service, because the duration of 
service creates the mentality of the armies of 
trade. But it knows no limit to the effectives other 
than the number of able-bodied men in the nation, 
and it does not refuse the means for the purchase 
of the latest and most perfected armament. For- 
merly the Socialist party issued the watchword, 
“To this government not a cent, not a man.” 
Theodore Heine, in a notable address to Berlin 
in 1897, put an end to this misunderstanding, 
commenting on the abuse that had been made of 
this provisory watchword, and declaring that the 
time would come when it could no longer be 
applied; that it was impolite and _ enfeebling. 


“Whoever,” he said, “in presence of the claims of 
the adversary, declares beforehand that he will 
always reply by the simple negation, renounces 
to the object of compensation what he could not 
Effective forces and arma- 


obtain by his consent. 





ments are therefore, for: the German Socialist 
party, an object for negotiation: in exchange it 
asks for democratic rights.” And at Hamburg, in 
1897, Max Schippel afirmed the necessity for more 
solid armaments. But fifteen years have 
passed. Do we not see that the party, even this 
year, has “traded”? For the pleasure of bleeding 
German capitalism, has it not granted two millions 
for military expenses? It has not desired these 
expenses, it is well understood. But it has voced 
them—men and armaments. 


FOREIGN AND COLONIAL POLICY 


From the Socialist point of view it is nec- 
essary that militant Socialists subject the 
government of their country to an incessant 
criticism, especially in regard to its foreign 
policy. The ambassador of a foreign coun- 
try, in discussion with a given nation, should 
have in the Socialists of the country to which 
he is accredited natural auxiliaries. Their 
role is to give to the ambassador and to his 
government the impression that they will 
find in the masses of the country with which 
they are negotiating an intent or purpose re- 
flective of sincere discussion, and without 
which no good understanding can be arrived 
at. Of Germany’s relations with the French 
Socialists in this respect M. Andler writes: 


The German Government has always found 
this attitude of sincerity among the Socialists of 
France. This attitude, imperfectly understood by 
many and systematically ignored by reverse par- 
ties, is not treason, but evidence of a notable vir- 
tue. Thus the anti-Moroccan campaign of Jean 
Jaurés, despite its many errors, possessed in a high 
degree this merit. But this attitude, faith- 
fully observed by the French Socialist party, is 
justified and can be maintained only if it finds its 
counterpart in the German party. M. Jules Cam- 
bon and Sir Edward Grey ought, in their turn, 
to have found in the German parliamentary So- 
cialists their most useful supporters. Such, how- 
ever, was not the case. Bebel, on March 29 and 
December 7, 1905, doubtless criticized Chancellor 
von Biilow; but he reproached him for his negli- 
gence and not for his lack of energy toward 
France. By his animosity in denouncing the 
Franco-English treaty of 1904 as a warlike meas- 
ure directed against Germany, although von Bii- 
low, with knowledge of the facts, affirmed the con- 
trary; by his insistence in protesting a concerted 
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and imperative action against France on the part 
of the powers signatory to the treaty of Madrid, 
Bebel associated the desires of the German prole- 
tariat with the cupidity of the German miners’ 
societies. 


M. Andler further criticizes the late Herr 
Bebel for his utterances concerning the 
treaty of Algeciras and the crisis at Agadir. 

In 1911 Gerhard Hildebrand wrote in 
the Sozialistische Auslands-Politik that the 
“cession of the Congo was a palliative which 
precluded a new partition of all the European 
colonies,” and Max Schippel expressed the 
hope that the article would find “crowds of 
readers in the ranks of the Socialist party.” 
In a recent issue of the Sozialistische Mo- 
natshefte Ludwig Quessel, Socialist deputy in 
the Reichstag, wrote: 


One thing is clear, namely, that among the Ger- 
man and English Imperialists the design: of an 
entente concerning a new partition of Africa can 
be realized only by the liquidation of the colonial 
domains of Belgium -and Portugal. - Although 
German Social-Democracy may be hostile to all 
projects which aim to augment the German colo- 
nial empire, every Social-Democrat will in the 
meantime be curious to learn the results of the 
pacific collaboration of English and German im- 
perialism. Will this curiosity of the Ger- 
man Social-Democracy be entirely theoretical, or 
is it the hostility to the projects to augment the 
German colonial empire that remains pure theory? 


rage Where is the line of demarcation between 
Gerhard Hildebrand, rejected by the party, and 
Ludwig Quessel, deputy in the Reichstag, who sits 
there with 30 other deputies imbued with the same 
doctrines ? Am I wrong in saying that the 
stain of imperialistic corruption has spread to the 
Socialist group in the Reichstag? 


THE WAR OF 1870 AND THE ANNEXATION OF 
ALSACE-LORRAINE 


It is claimed by M. Andler that “the Ger- 
man Socialists represented the war of 1870 
as a war imposed on Germany by Napoleon 
III.” The Socialist Volksstaat expressed 
the hope that “our brothers,” the German 
working men, “would lead with enthusiasm 
and courage the German armies to victory.” 
The German council of the International 
asserted “that on the German side the war 
was a defensive war.’’ In recent years, how- 
ever, the German Socialists have protested 
against the annexation of Alsace-Lorraine. 
These protestations have appeared in the 
Congress and in pamphlets. M. Andler 
opposes to them the following “undeniable 
and surprising fact’: 


The German Socialist party has never ratified 
the dismemberment of Poland. Also, the Social- 
ists of Prussian Poland form an independent party 
which has its own congress. In Schleswig-Hol- 
stein there exists a small autonomous section of 








Danish Socialists. Only the Socialists of Alsace 
and of Lorraine are affliated to the German party 
and sit in the German congress. This was ar- 
ranged at a time when the Socialists of Alsace and 
Lorraine were composed only of immigrants. But 
to-day there is a Lorraine Socialism, French in 
tongue, and an Alsatian Socialism of bilingual 
speech. But were it 100 times German in lan- 
guage, the continual protest against annexation 
would demand that the Socialists of these annexed 
districts should form at their pleasure a separate 
party. I know that all the inhabitants of Alsace- 
Lorraine prefer the accomplished fact to the hor- 
rors of another war. I admire their resigned ab- 
negation. But neither the declamations of the 
renegades nor the resigned votes of the Diet of 
Alsace-Lorraine can repair judicially the ignored 
right. I accuse the German Socialist party of tacit 
connivance with the Government oppressor of 
Alsace-Lorraine. 


Writing in the American Political Science 
Review on “The Drift in French Politics,” 
Mr. J. Salwyn Schapiro thus summarizes the 
condition of Socialism in France to-day: 


Socialism as a really effective force came into 
existence with the organization in 1905 of the 
present Unified Socialist party. Hitherto, French 
Socialists had been more distracted by factionalism 
than even the bourgeois parties, because they had 
more ideas about which to quarrel. The futility 
of French Socialists was the common reproach of 
their well-regimented comrades across the Rhine. 
At the International Socialist Convention of 1904, 
in Amsterdam, the various factions were ordered 
to unite. They obeyed, and in this way was born 
the Unifié, which polled a vote of 1,106,000 at the 
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last election, and won 76 seats in the Chamber of 
Deputies. 

Within the ranks of the party two schools are 
constantly struggling for dominance. One is the 
moderate evolutionary school, led by Jean Jaurés, 
who desires to establish the Socialist state by co- 
operating with those forces in French politics that 
tend in that direction. His policy as well as his 
personality has made M. Jaurés one of the domi- 
nating figures in European politics. To be a 
shrewd politician, fine scholar, superb orator, and 
far-seeing statesman is given to few, but this 
Frenchman possesses all these qualities to a re- 
markable degree. If Jaurés may be described as 
the Luther of French Socialism, Jules Guesde is 
its Calvin. The political predestination of modern 
society is so clear to M. Guesde that he cannot 
tolerate any contraction or modification of his plan 
of social salvation. Rigid in his adherence to 
orthodox Marxism, he illustrates in a striking 
manner the influence of a great idea when lodged 
in a powerful but narrow mind; for Jules Guesde 
is a force in French Socialist politics and to him 
is largely due the founding of the present unified 
party. He has driven heretics like Briand and 
Millerand out of the fold, and stands guard over 
the Socialist enclosure to prevent the gregarious 
M. Jaurés from straying into the radical field. 
The school of M. Guesde is committed to the cata- 
clysmic view of history. Un grand soir the capi- 
talist régime will be abolished by a Socialist par- 
liament, and the new collectivist state will be 
ushered into the world. The idea of a complete 
transformation of society over night has great 
fascination for the French mind, for the reason 
that such a thing did once actually happen when, 
during the famous night of August 4, 1789, feudal 
society was abolished by the national assembly. 


SUPPORTING LIFE BY ARTIFICIAL FOOD 


HE scientific journals have been devoting 
much space recently to the exceedingly 
remarkable experiments by means of which 
the celebrated German scientist, Dr. Emil 
Abderhalden, demonstrated his ability to keep 
dogs alive for long periods when fed exclu- 
sively on synthetic food, 7. e., food built up in 
the laboratory by chemical processes. Dr. 
Abderhalden’s new book upon the subject 
bears the somewhat formidable title “The 
Synthesis of Cell Components in Plants and 
Animals. A Solution of the Problem of the 
Artificial Production of Food-stuffs.” <A 
purely technical discussion of this problem 
and its brilliant solution is unsuitable for 
these pages, but we note in a late number of 
the Technische Monatshefte an admirable 
résumé of the subject by Ernst Willi 
Schmidt, particularly suited to the lay reader 
because it gives a clear idea of the preliminary 
steps which led to the final triumph. 
It has long been regarded as axiomatic 
that without plant life there can be no animal 
life. This rests on the fact that all life on 


the earth is conditioned by three factors— 
sunlight, chlorophyll, and carbon dioxide. 


The solar energy enables the chlorophyll of the 
plant to separate carbon dioxide from the atmos- 
phere. By combination of this with water and 
with nitrogen obtained by its roots from the salt- 
peter in the soil, the plant elaborates highly 
evolved organic compounds, including the essen- 
tial food-substances, sugar, fat, and albumen. 

But this is far from exhausting the constructive 
ability of the plant. Its marvelous synthetic 
power enables it to form countless other com- 
pounds,—alcohols, phenols, acids, coloring ‘mat- 
ters, perfumes, bitter stuffs, resins, oils, rubber, 
phosphates, nucleoproteids, ferments, etc. All 
these, especially albumen, fat, and carbo- 
hydrates, form food for animals. The plant also 
liberates the oxygen necessary to animal life. 

One of the characteristic vegetable products is 
starch—chemically speaking, a compound carbo- 
hydrate called a polysaccharid. But if we feed 
a guinea-pig on starch we do not find starch pres- 
ent in any part of the animal’s organism, though 
it has need of polysaccharids. What we do find 
is glykogen, another kind of polysaccharid, in the 
animal’s liver. The same result is obtained when 
cane-sugar, cellulose, or other carbohydrates are 
fed. 
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In brief, this experiment and others have 
led physiologists to formulate the important 
law: The animal organism can make use of 
these highly complex molecules only by ana- 
lyzing them into their simpler components. 


Highly complex molecular compounds such as 
starch and albumen must be broken up before 
they can even enter the blood, since they are in- 
soluble, or nearly so. But even cane-sugar, which 
is soluble, is broken up in the alimentary canal 
into its components, grape-sugar and fruit-sugar. 
Digestion has for its principal purpose the break- 
ing down cr analysis of complex foodstuffs into 
their simpler components. The ferments of the 
alimentary canal permit no complex foodstuffs to 
pass unaltered to the tissues. Only when indiffer- 
ent components have been formed does absorption 
begin. 


The discovery of this fact very naturally 
raised the question whether these components, 
or “building-stones’” of complex food-sub- 
stances could be used to nourish the body 
directly, i. e., without the mediation of the 
stomach and intestines. “The answer is, yes. 
It has been found that animals thrive and 
maintain their weight as well when fed on 
grape-sugar as when fed on cane-sugar or 
starch, of both of which grape-sugar is one 
of the elements or components. ‘The same 
thing was found to be true of the group of 
carbohydrates known as the fats and oils. But 
it was uncertain whether the proteins or albu- 
mens would behave in the same way, since 
they are more highly complex and contain 
nitrogen. 


An egg can be digested outside the body by 
placing it in a glass containing the digestive 
juices of the stomach and intestines. While the ac- 
tion is slower the egg is completely analyzed into 
its component elements, the so-called amino-acids. 

Abderhalden and his students performed 
this artificial digestion by placing albumen (from 
horse-flesh) in a glass and treating it first with 
gastric juice (which consists of pepsin in hydro- 
chloric acid), then neutralizing the acid by so- 
dium carbonate; this mixture was made weakly 
alkaline and was then treated with the intestinal 
digestive juices (containing trypsin and crepsin), 
thus imitating the process of natural digestion. 

With the components (amino-acids) obtained by 
this artificial digestion a young dog was fed for 
21 days, and not only thrived but gained 310 
grams in weight. Even more striking was the 
case of a dachshund which had first been made 
to fast for 17 days, losing 1700 grams in weight. 
It was then fed with these components for 21 
days and was found to weigh 8400 grams, though 
it had formerly weighed only 7000 grams. 
Finally Frank and Schittenhelm carried out with 
dazzling success an experiment in which a dog 
was fed for 79 days on a mixture of the com- 
pletely analyzed components of different sorts of 
albumen—from cheese, blood, beef, dried skim 
milk, and eggs. The animals not only main- 
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tained their nitrogenous equilibrium but gained 
weight. 

Further experiments led to the important dis- 
covery that such a-mixture of amino-acids failed 
to nourish the body when a certain one of them, 
tryptophane, was lacking. This amino-acid, there- 
fore, must be regarded as indispensable to the 
organism. 


Having thus paved the wa} for human 
experiment, Abderhalden and his assistants 
succeeded in nourishing a man for fifteen days 
on these components, given chiefly through 
the rectum. Not only was there no loss of 
nitrogen; there was a considerable gain in 
nitrogen. In most of these experiments fats 
and carbohydrates were given with the 
amino-acids in order to maintain a balanced 
diet ; but in one instance a dog was nourished 
for fifteen days on the amino-acids alone and 
gained 340 grams. Next, tests were made to 
see whether the amino-acids passed unaltered 
into the blood. 


Since zo amino-acids were found in the blood, 
it is concluded that they are re-absorbed by the 
intestinal wall and here converted into plasma- 
albumen. Thus far the investigators had 
used only natural amino-acids. Now it was at- 
tempted to substitute for these those prepared by 
artificial synthesis in the laboratory. Two dogs 
were satisfactorily nourished for a week with this 
purely artificial food. 


There remained the crowning experiment 
of nourishing animals by a mixture containing 
nothing but such components of the three es- 
sential classes of foods—the fats, sugars, and 
albumens. 


Dogs were fed with a mixture composed of the 
components of meat, fatty acids, and glycerine, 
with grape-sugar or some other monosaccharid, 
and the components of the nuclein-acids. Large 
quantities of bone ash were also added to the 
mixture, and in some instances calcium, phos- 
phoric acid, and iron were added. This experi- 
ment lasted 74 days with three dogs, two ot whom 
gained weight. 


While the amino-acids can be produced 
synthetically, i. e., without plant-growth, the 
components of the fats and sugars have not 
yet been so obtained, though some day they 
may be. Obviously, however, the cost of 
such laboratory production is so enormous as 
to be prohibitive except for scientific purposes. 


_ Moreover, it would not be desirable to use 


such artificial foods for long periods, since it 
would eliminate the function of the highly 
organized digestive tract, which could not 
fail eventually to injure the health. Another 
objection is that these foods were so unappe- 
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tizing that the dogs often refused them or nourish sick persons temporarily by way of 


even vomited when they were offered. 


the rectum. In cases where the digestive 


There is, however, one practical result of tract is inflamed, diseased, or otherwise dis- 
very great value as the outcome of these turbed, healing would thus be greatly facili- 


brilliant experiments. 


They can be used to tated without loss of strength. 





HOW THE CANAL WILL INFLUENCE EASTERN 
AND WESTERN CHARACTERISTICS 

















THE FIRST BOAT TO PASS THROUGH THE GATUN 
LOCK, PANAMA 


THOUGHTFUL German analysis of 

the influence of the Panama Canal on 
the differing characteristics of the Eastern 
and Western States of the Union is con- 
tributed to a recent number of the Deutsche 
Revue by the Prussian social and economic 
writer, Prof. Dr. Erich von Drygalski. 

The San Francisco exposition commem- 
orating the opening of the great waterway 
at Panama, says Professor von Drygalski, 
will “naturally fasten the attention of the 
civilized world upon the oldest and greatest 
contrast on the surface of the globe—the 
physical and cultural contrast between the 
countries on the Pacific and those on the 
Atlantic.” 

The very way the idea of the exposition 
has been greeted, continues the German 
writer, shows how great the opposition is. 


The nations on the Atlantic—Europe, there- 
fore, and even the eastern section of the United 
States—are cool, nay, unfavorable to it, while 
those on the Pacific—western South America, 
eastern Asia, Japan in particular, and, above all, 
the Western inhabitants of the United States— 
advocate it with a warmth and energy which 
gives the Germans, too, food for reflection. 


The contrast of the two coasts and of 
their people is “based upon profound natural 
differences.” 


The Pacific regions are accompanied by high 
parallel ranges which shut them in, while the 
mountains on the Atlantic side, and the countries 
lying between 


capable of culture them, slope 





down to the sea. Thus the productive countries 
can be easily reached by trade-routes from the 
Atlantic, while the trade-routes from the Pacific 
must conquer their way laboriously over ‘Softy 
mountains before reaching habitable States. 

Only at certain points have convulsions of 
Nature or great streams broken a passage through 
the coast ranges and made a development of 
trafic and culture possible—thus in Manchuria, 
Peking, southern Chile, Seattle, San Francisco, 
etc.; yet the civilization in these places differs 
very essentially "from that on the Atlantic—the 
latter being characterized by something light, ex- 
pansive, mutually fructifying; the former, strik- 
ing, as it soon does, against mountain-walls, by 
something peculiar to the soil, isolated, created for 
special needs. China offers the best example of 
this isolation, or the Incas of Peru and the 
Mexican Indians. As a further consequence, the 
development of the Atlantic nations has been a 
constant one while that of those on the Pacific 
has been spasmodic: the first could not stand 
perfectly still because some neighboring nation 
progressed in one or another direction, while 
the culture of the nations on the Pacific, shut 
in by mountains, often having no contact with 
others, became rigid, until some distant people 
in a spirit of bold enterprise paved the way to 
progress. 


A marvelous and interesting blending of 
the cultural forms of the Atlantic and the 
Pacific is offered by the United States, in 
Dr. von Drygalski’s opinion. 


But the fusion is only apparent; in point of 
fact, the contrasts, owing to natural causes, con- 
tinue and may even become intensified. The 
East has a thoroughly Atlantic, we might say a 
European cast; from it has proceeded coloniza- 
tion and progress. The Atlantic and its inlets 
tend to create a great unity of interests, culture, 
and political ideas. Quite different is it in 
the West. Doubly shut in by two mountain- 
ranges, it resisted colonization and culture for a 
long time. Even San Francisco, one of the grand- 
est harbors of the world, was for centuries after 
its discovery no port of entry. The discovery 
of gold on the Sacramento caused a sudden de- 
velopment of the valley, but only now is San 
Francisco, in a new spurt of progress, becoming 
a city of the first rank as regards culture. Ever 
since the possibilities of San Francisco were 
recognized—about since California belongs to the 
United States—with the usual American energy 
efforts have been made to open up the West by 
Eastern enterprise. Railroads upon railroads were 
built traversing the continent. Owing to the 
feverish haste of their construction they were 
defective. Some of them are flourishing because 
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—it is claimed—they open up the West, but, more 
correctly, because the West is opening itself up— 
like a genuine Pacific land, like Japan. In every 
new road there is an anxious striving, as it 
were, to retain the West, which still utilizes them 
for transportation to the East, but otherwise 
grows from its own strength. Though it can not 
compete with the East in producing coal, it can 
vie with it in metals of all sorts, the mountain 


water supplies aiding to exploit them; it pos- 
sesses, too, enormous wealth in orchards and 
arable land, while it has hardly begun to use 
its forests. Where a short time ago no house 
was to be seen, there are now villages and 
towns, and, in the California-Oregon valley, a 
chain. of large cities is growing up from Seattle 
to Los Angeles, looking out for industries which 
shall still further promote progress. 





THE CENTENARY OF VERDI 


HE love and admiration which his people 

feel for their great composer, Giuseppe 
Verdi—regarded as the greatest Italian com- 
poser of the nineteenth century—was strik- 
ingly evidenced by the extensive celebration 
in September of the centenary of his birth. 
In Emilia, his native district, the commemora- 
tion, which bears the character of a national 
festival, lasted for weeks, the people flocking 
to it from far and near. 

Karl Storck, a German writer, and a con- 
noisseur of music, contributes a highly appre- 
ciative article to the J/lustrierte Zeitung on 
Verdi’s work and significance. Of the com- 
poser’s character he says: 


Born near Parma, in northern Italy, Verdi as a 
child witnessed the cruelties of the Army of Occu- 
pation, and as a youth shared the impotent rage 
of all patriots against the oppressive rule of 
the foreigner. But who in those days, when 
Rossini sang his melting songs, and Donizetti 
captivated the world with his light, pleasing 
melodies, thought of enlisting music—not to speak 
of opera—in the service of revolutionary, patriotic 
ideas? Nor did it occur to Verdi in the be- 
ginning. His first opera, Oberto, rich in melody, 
bearing the impress of Bellini’s influence, ap- 
peared in 1839, and won him such public favor 
that he was commissioned to write three operas, 
at intervals of eight months. Shortly afterward 
he suffered the loss of his wife and two sons 
within two months, and in this time of grief he 
wrote, under contract, a comedy, Un Giorno di 

















VERDI IN HIS LATER YEARS 
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Regno, which proved a failure. In his solitude, 
Verdi’s passionate soul made the sorrows and 
longings of his people his own, and in that spirit 
he composed the opera Nebucodnosor, which won 
him instant fame. And the people understood 
him. He, very differently from Rossini and 
Donizetti, was for them not only a gifted, tuneful 
singer, but their spiritual spokesman and leader 
—the most influential exponent of the political 
gospel of a ‘united, independent Italy. The operas 
I Lombardi and Ernani are characteristic fruits 
of this early period. 

The events of the revolutionary years inspired 
Verdi, too, with an assurance of success, thus 
releasing the artist in him from the patriot, and 
this, added to his union with the distinguished 
woman and artist, Giuseppina Strepponi, brought 
him new life. His first work of this time, Luisa 
Miller (1849), already exhibited the artist on 
a new and higher path, and in the short space 
of two years he won three victories which brought 
the whole world to his feet. Rigoletto appeared 
in 1851, Il Trovatore and La Traviata in the 
early months of ’53. The history of the opera 
‘ can show no counterpart to this brilliant series 
of victories. And it must be noted that the 
three productions are fundamentally different, 
having only this in common that they show the 
artist to be an original dramatic musician, whose 
strength lay, on one hand, in the convincing 
presentation of the most varied emotions, and 
on the other, in the faculty of uniting highly 
realistic dramatic effects with. melodious music. 
He also produced wonderful ensemble effects, 
valuable both for tlfeir musical richness and 
their peculiar dramatic character. From this 
form of expression, peculiar to music alone, Verdi 
up to the close of his career succeeded in eliciting 
unique effects. Take as examples the famous 
quartette in the last act of Rigoletto and the 
quartette in Otello. Falstaff, with its gladsome, 
radiant quartette, forms a delicious counterpart 
to that tragic story. 


After those three splendid successes, Verdi’s 
fame throughout the world was established ; 
he continued to develop, however, and his ad- 
vance was most triumphantly revealed in 
Aida, which was produced in 1871 on the 
occasion of the inauguration of the Suez 
Canal. 


Those who were always striving to detect out- 
side influence in Verdi’s work now pointed to 
Richard Wagner. But Verdi, in this as in his 
preceding creations, was thoroughly himself. He 
learned from Meyerbeer, he learned from Wag- 
ner, insofar as every artist in touch with life 
learns from other creative artists. They stimu- 
lated him, but nowhere is he an imitator; he 
worked out everything in consonance with his 
own nature, always spurring himself on to new 
effort. 


It is precisely this phenomenon of a con- 
tinuous development which, in the opinion of 
the German writer, makes Verdi an almost 
unique figure in the history of art. As a 
logical consequence, the close of his career 
formed its crowning point. 
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The eighty-year-old Verdi surprised the world 
in 1893 with a comic opera. His Falstaff is a 
character-play marked by a youthful wealth of 
invention, a glowing exuberance of emotion, a 
ceaseless flow of sparkling life. That it is the 
creation of an artist advanced in years is only 
shown in the wonderful delicacy of execution, 
the care bestowed upon its structure, and the 
clarified cheerfulness of his view of life. Falstaff 
is not only a revival of Italian comic opera, it 
points still more to a future development of 
character-comedy, which, combining the threads 
of Italian comic opera, Mozart’s Figaro and 
Wagner’s Meistersinger, shall develop them still 
further. 

Finally, Verdi dropped the pen from his still 
vigorous hand. Full of interest to the last in 
all phases of life, himself in the enjoyment of 
a brilliant, many-sided existence, of a _ well- 
deserved leisure, he bequeathed his earnings to 
worthy foundations, and departed this life the 
27th of January, 1901. The love of his people, 
the admiration of the world shone around him 
like the glow of the setting sun at the close of 
a long, teeming summer’s day. 

AN ITALIAN APPRAISAL 

The art and the personality of Verdi 
are well presented by Signor Fradeletto 
in the Lettura (Milan). Of the mental, 
or perhaps we might say psychic processes 
involved in the development of his musical 


ideas, the writer says: 


As the born sculptor or painter sees in his mind’s 
eye the picture or statue before having set hand to 
either clay model or sketch, so Verdi conceived and 
felt a musical composition in its entirety. One day 
Quintino Sella put the rather frank question to 
him: “In composing, do you first think of the prin- 
cipal motif, then arrange the accompaniments, and 
finally determine upon the instruments to be used 
in the music—flute, violin, etc.?” ‘No, no!” quick- 
ly responded the master. “My thought stands be- 
fore me as a unity; above all, I feel whether the 
nute should be given by flute or violin. The only 
difficulty is in writing down rapidly enough to 
express the musical thought as completely as it 
presents itself to me.” 


While there are esthetic forms and mani- 
festations which, primarily at least, appeal 
enly to an esoteric circle and constitute an 
aristocratic enjoyment, the exclusive privi- 
lege of intellect and culture, the art of Giu- 
seppe Verdi spoke a language at once uni- 
versally understood and felt. The pure 
sonority of his music conquered the most re- 
bellious ears, carried away the least re- 
sponsive souls, and spread from the great 
cities even to the remotest villages by the 
vehicle of itinerant organ-grinders. Now, 
an art which is able to reach all and to de- 
light the multitude, bringing consolation for 
troubles and tempering the stern pressure of 
daily life, deserves a tribute superior to that 
of admiration, a tribute of gratitude. 











LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH 


Nor is this all. In Verdi’s work is re- 
flected, as in a mirror, the very soul of a 
people and of a period. ‘The generation 
of enthusiasts, martyrs, and soldiers who re- 
created Italy, heard the master’s music at 
every stage, at every turn of their long and 
painful route, at once an incentive and an 
augury. 
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Signor Fradeletto adds that this was not 
due to any distinct political intention on 
Verdi’s part, but solely to the innate charac- 
teristics of his music, its wonderful sponta- 
neity, its vibrant, stimulating quality, voicing 
so successfully the aspirations of the Italians 
in their resurrection from the lethargy of 
centuries. 





THE WORLD’S FOREMOST ARCHEOLOGIST 


HERE are many who maintain that this 

title should be given to the noted Swed- 
ish savant, Prof. Oscar Montelius, who lec- 
tured at Columbia University a couple of 
years ago, and whose seventieth birthday 
anniversary is the cause of a sympathetic ar- 
ticle in Ord Och Bild (Stockholm). Until 
recently he was the Royal Antiquarian of 
Sweden, but has now retired from that posi- 
tion with a pension. He has had many flat- 
tering offers from foreign countries — the 
most notable of these coming from Berlin, 
where they wanted him as head of the big 
Archeological Museum and professor at the 
university—but he has insisted on remaining 
faithful to his own country and to the His- 
torical Museum at Stockholm which, under 
his care, has become one of the finest institu- 
tions of its kind in the world. 

The principal work of Professor Monte- 
lius has been connected with the determina- 
tion of pre-historic chronology, and in this 
field he has probably done more than any 
other man in recent times. His methods 
and conclusions were at first considered revo- 
lutionary—so revolutionary that, at some sci- 
entific congress in the seventies, a hot-tem- 
pered German scientist denounced them to 
the face of their author as ‘“‘a shame to mod- 
ern science.” Now they are rapidly becom- 
ing accepted all over the world, and many 
museum have already re-arranged their col- 
lections so as to illustrate the evolutionary 
processes traced and mapped by Professor 
Montelius. 

His first task was to determine the exact 
age of the many finds of pre-historic objects 
made in his own country. He proceeded to 
do so by means of the systematic study of cer- 
tain groups of objects—principally axes, 
swords, and buckles. But soon he found 
that to get the data needed he must go out- 
side of Sweden, and so he chose Italy as the 
country where the richest store of illumi- 
nating finds was to be had. From there he 
was led on to Greece and Egypt. And after 

















PROFESSOR OSCAR MONTELIUS, THE NOTED SWEDISH 
ARCHEOLOGIST 


years of splendid labors, in which he was: 
faithfully helped by his wife, Professor Mon- 
telius found on his hand, as a sort of by- 
product, enough material to publish a great 
work on “The Pre-Classical Chronology of 
Italy,” which promises to become as epoch- 
making as was his earlier works on pre- 
historic Sweden. 

One of his triumphs was the series of ana- 
lytical investigations by which he succeeded 
in proving that the pre-historic finds in Italy 
must, almost without exception, be referred 
to a period lying between the years 1400 and 
480 B.C. The latter date was established 
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through certain vase figures borrowed from 
Greece and also found at Athens under cir- 
cumstances proving that they had been put 
in the ground at the burning of the temples 
by the Persians in 480 B.C. The earlier 
date was established by means of certain 
buckles traceable to a single Egyptian dy- 
nasty, the eighteenth, known to have existed 
about 1400 B. C. 

This man, who has delved so deeply and 
to such good purpose in the past of our race, 
has lived his entire life in a little house at 


Stockholm, in its not very fashionable South 
End, where his parents lived before him and 
where he was born in 1843. One of his 
principal pleasures is to take visitors—wheth- 
er they be distinguished foreigners or humble 
Swedish workmen—through the collections 
at the Historical Museum, explaining every- 
thing to them in such manner that the 
growth of the race and the country be- 
fore the appearance of historical records is 
laid bare to them in orderly, convincing 
sequence. 


IS JAPAN AHEAD IN WIRELESS? 


APAN has taken up the matter of wire- 

less communication with the same insight 
and zest that she has done in the case of 
most other facilities pertaining to modern 
progress and achievement. So rapid has 
been the development made by her electricians 
both in invention and in instalment that 
“it is a question whether in some important 
respects she is not now ahead of more pre- 
tentious nations.” At least such is the opin- 
ion of the editor of The Japan Magazine. 

Speaking more in detail of Japanese prog- 
ress in the field of wireless, this writer says: 


The Japanese first began to take a serious in- 
terest in the possibilities of wireless telegraphy 
as early as 1886, when the noted electrician, Dr. 
Shida, set up an apparatus of his own construc- 
tion on the banks of the Sumida River, Tokyo; 
but his attempts to send messages across the water 
by means of electric waves were not wholly suc- 
cessful. After European scientists began to pub- 
lish the results of their investigations as to the 
nature of electric waves, the Japanese electricians 
turned again to the subject, and this time with 
greater promise of success. Dr. Nagaoka and Dr. 
Mizuno, of the Engineering Department of the 
Imperial University, Tokyo, now commenced an 
exhaustive course of investigation and experiment 
with some very encouraging results. In 1897 Dr. 
Asano, of the electrical section of the Department 
of Communications, Tokyo, set up a wireless tele- 
graphic apparatus on the old forts in the Bay of 
Tokyo, and attempted to exchange messages with 
a station erected on the reclaimed land at Tsuki- 
jima, near the mouth of the Sumida River. In 
the meantime the great Marconi was going on 
with his wonderful experiments in Europe; and 
about 1895 he perfected his apparatus to such an 
extent as to have it considered a decided success, 
having it patented in England in 1896. Although 
the Marconi system was quickly taken up in Japan, 
the nation’s own inventors and scientists did not 
cease their investigations and experiments, espe- 


cially the electricians of the Department of Com- 
munications. 


The Japanese, we are further informed, 
freely admit they have learned much from 
Marconi and other Western inventors. They 
have, however, perfected a system of their 
own. 


This system, known as the Teishin-sho system, 
is adjudged one of the most complete on record. 
Naturally the new invention became a matter of 
immense importance to the Navy; for all the 
navies of the world were now installing wireless 
telegraphic apparatus on their ships, and Japan 
could not afford to suffer the disadvantage of be- 
ing left behind. But she did not deem it a great 
advantage to have just the same system as that 
employed in Europe. Accordingly, her naval elec- 
tricians got to work, and with the assistance of 
these connected with the Department of Communi- 
cations, a special system for use in the Imperial 
Japanese Navy was perfected and adopted by the 
fleet. The code used by the Department of Com- 
munications was not regarded as guaranteeing 
sufficient secrecy for naval use; but the new sys- 
tem invented for the Navy, known now as the 
Kaigun-sho, enables the fleet to preserve absolute 
secrecy as to position and message, and is be- 
lieved to be more scientifically perfect than that 
used by any other of the world’s navies. This 
secret system, which owes its existence and efh- 
ciency largely to Professor Kimura, was used by 
the Japanese Navy with telling effect during the 
war with Russia. Indeed, it was by this means 
that, unknown to the enemy, Admiral Togo was 
able to receive warning of the approach of the 
Baltic fleet and be in readiness to meet it when it 
came in sight, its every movement being known 
to him up to the moment of its appearance on the 
horizon. It is hardly too much to say that in that 
greatest sea fight of modern times, Japan owed 
her victory in a large measure to the perfection 
of her system of wireless telegraphy. This state- 
ment is made on the authority of the Japanese 
themselves. 
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GEORGE DEWEY, ADMIRAL OF 
THE NAVY 


Reached Manila at daylight. Immediately en- 
gaged the Spanish ships and batteries at Cavite. 
Destroyed eight of the former, including the Reina 
Cristina and Castilla. Anchored at noon off 
Manila. 


T was George Dewey, then a Commodore 

in the United States Navy, who found 
these few words sufficient to record in his 
diary on the first day of May, 1898, the 
items of a day’s work, the importance of 
which is not even now, after the lapse of 
fifteen years, fully understood. ‘This simple 
entry in a sailor’s log-book portrayed noth- 
ing less than the extinction of Spanish do- 
minion in the Eastern hemisphere, the emer- 
gence of America as a world power, the 
raising of the Stars and Stripes in the Far 
East, and the tutelage in the free atmosphere 
of American institutions of an alien race 
oppressed for centuries. 

Before Dewey’s guns were heard in Ma- 
nila Bay, the Philippine Archipelago was as 
little known to Americans as the land around 
the Poles. The Philippines, indeed, was 
nothing more than a geographical expression, 
and to most of us it was a name that we 
had not learned to spell correctly. The 
war with Spain over Cuba was upon us 
before we had realized that Spain’s sole 
surviving dependencies in the Pacific might 
come to have a new significance. But swift 
as was the movement of events after the 
destruction of the Maine in Havana Har- 
bor, there were a few men at Washington 
who partially, at least, sensed the outcome. 
Providence, plus Theodore Roosevelt, plus 
Senator Redfield Proctor, of Vermont, de- 
creed that the man who should accomplish 
the downfall of Spanish power in the Far 
East should be Commodore Dewey. To him 
was entrusted the command of the Asiatic 
squadron at the most momentous period in 
the fortunes of the United States Navy since 
our second war with Great Britain. Only 
a few knew then what has since become 
known to everybody, that the one man best 
fitted for this responsible post, by training, 
inclination and spirit, was the man _ picked 
out by Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
Roosevelt, and strongly recommended by the 
senior Senator from Vermont. 

A quarter of a century before our declara- 


tion of war with Spain, the United States 
ship Narragansett was employed in Mexican 
waters surveying the peninsula of Lower 
California. When the newspapers arrived 
bringing word of the Virginius affair in 
Cuba, with the statement that war with 

















A RECENT PORTRAIT OF ADMIRAL DEWEY 


Spain seemed inevitable, the officers of the 
ship, with one exception, were despondent 
because they believed that being marooned 
so far from home they would never be able 
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to get at close quarters with Spain. That 
exception was their commander, young 


George Dewey, who said without hesitation, 
as Rear-Admiral Badger, then an ensign, 
recalls, “If war with Spain is declared, the 
Narragansett will take Manila.” In his auto- 
biography, just published by the house of 
Scribner, Admiral Dewey relates this inter- 
esting bit of conversation and remarks: “I 
had always been interested in the Philip- 
pines, and had read whatever books I could 
find relating to them, and my familiarity with 
the subject immediately suggested that as a 
logical point of attack. If the inevitable 
conflict with Spain had come then, it is pos- 
sible that I should have enjoyed the same 
privilege that was to be mine twenty-five 
years later.” This suffices to show that when 
the real crisis arrived George Dewey and 
the Philippines were not total strangers. 

There is much in the Admiral’s narrative 
of events leading up to the action in Manila 
Bay that throws quite a new light upon the 
whole affair. The nation has always re- 
flected with pride on the courageous action 
of our little squadron, 7000 miles from the 
home base, in steaming into hostile waters 
and daring its very existence on the contest 
with a foe of unknown strength. Yet even 
Americans have not known the full extent 
of the handicap under which the battle of 
Manila Bay was fought. Not only were 
our ships small and ineffective, judged by 
the standards of to-day, but they were not 
even equipped to do the work that was ex- 
pected of them. Back at Washington some- 
body had blundered, and the magazines of 
the squadron, instead of being filled with 
ammunition, contained only about 60 per 
cent. of their full capacity on going into 
action. Admiral Dewey does not state this 
fact for the purpose of criticizing anybody 
in authority, but he directs our attention to 
the gravity of such a situation when it is 
recalled that his ships were operated at so 
great a distance from the nearest American 
navy yard. “However,” he adds, and we 
cannot doubt his sincerity, “even if we had 
had less ammunition, we should have gone 
into Manila Bay, for such were our orders, 
and such was the only thing to do.” 

“Such were our orders.” Here is voiced 
unconsciously the spirit of the naval service. 
Six days before, while his ships were at 
anchor near Hong Kong, this message had 
come to Dewey: ‘War has commenced be- 
tween the United States and Spain. Pro- 
ceed at once to Philippine Islands. Com- 
mence operations, particularly against Span- 
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We must capture vessels or de- 
stroy. Use utmost endeavor.” Dewey knew 
precisely what he could do when this order 
came, and he lost no time in doing it. When 
it was done he felt and expressed merely the 
satisfaction that any honest and efficient 
workman has in the completion of his work. 
He indulged in no illusions but went straight 
from one duty to another, wasting no time 
in bemoaning the lack of resources, but 
making effective use of what he had. 

In the weeks and months of uncertainty 
that followed the battle, the American peo- 
ple had reason, more than once, to rejoice 
and take heart in the thought that a com- 
mander schooled in the traditions of our 
Navy was on guard at that distant post. 
Our flag was an unfamiliar one in the harbor 
of Manila, and the foreign ships using the 
port were not easily compelled to obey the 
blockade regulations necessarily established. 
Those regulations were persistently violated 
by the officers of the German Navy. When 
American ships were compelled to fire shots 
across the bows of the German ships in or- 
der to compel attention to the rules of the 
blockade, it was recognized on every hand 
that such a tension could not long be main- 
tained. At length the German commander, 
Vice-Admiral von Diedrichs, sent a young 
officer of his staff with a memorandum of 
grievances. The conversation which took 
place on the American flagship was variously 
reported at the time, but as Admiral Dewey 
himself recalls it, the main purport was 
as follows: “When I had heard them 
through, I made the most of the occasion 
by using him (the officer) as a third person 
to state candidly and firmly my attitude in 
a verbal message which he conveyed to his 
superior so successfully that Vice-Admiral 
von Diedrichs was able to understand my 
point of view. There was no further inter- 
ference with the blockade or breach of the 
etiquette which had been established by the 
common consent of the other foreign com- 
manders. Thus, as I explained to the 
President, after the war was over, the dif- 
ference of opinion about international law 
had been amicably adjusted without add- 
ing to the sum of his worries.” Those 
Americans who were living in 1898 and 
were old enough to understand the bearings 
of such matters on international relations 
will never forget the debt which the world 
owes to the cool, confident, and resolute 
commander who, in his own person, repre- 


1 Autobiography of George Dewey, Admiral of the Navy. 
Scribners. 337 pp., ill. $2.50. 


ish fleet. 




















HISTORICAL TOPICS FRESHLY TREATED 


sented for many months the whole power 
and authority of the United States Govern- 
ment in the Eastern hemisphere. ‘To have 
commanded an American squadron in the 
first important naval action against a for- 
eign power since the War of 1812 was in 
itself an honor that many might have 
coveted, but to represent with such signal 
dignity and success a power that had here- 
tofore had little part in the diplomacy of 
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that part of the world was quite as great a 
distinction. 

At the age of seventy-five the Admiral 
now writes his reminiscences of a naval 
career that began as long ago as 1854. Al- 
though a young officer, his service under 
Farragut during the Civil War was note- 
worthy, and it is fortunate that he has been 
prevailed upon to put on record his recol- 
lections of a long and honorable service. 





HISTORICAL TOPICS FRESHLY 
TREATED 


[IF the American people have not always been 

fortunate in their conduct towards the other 
nations of this hemisphere, their failures have been 
due chiefly to lack of knowledge, 
not unworthy intent. Apparently 
it has been difficult for Americans 
to grasp the truth that our Latin neighbors are of 
a race quite alien from our own, with ideals, vir- 
tues, and methods of thought and expression radi- 
cally different. The French have a saying that to 
understand everything is to forgive everything. 
Therefore, there is a very great value in works of 
description and history concerning our southern 
neighbors which are frank and honest. Such an 
eminently useful work is Mr. George Lockhart 
Rives’ two-volume history of “The United States 
and Mexico, 1821-1848”’—that is to say, between 
the achievement of Mexican independence and the 
close of the war with the United States. The 
events which led up to this war, Mr. Rives re- 
minds us in his preface, have been very generally 
misapprehended. On the American side the con- 
flict has been treated in our histories “as a mere 
episode in an all-embracing struggle over slavery 
—which it was not.” Mexican historians have 
treated it “as the unescapable result of American 
aggression in Texas—which it was not.” And 
still there is a half truth in each of these points 
of view. It is to disentangle the whole truth and 
make it stand out clearly that Mr. Rives has writ- 
ten his history. The story of the revolt of Texas, 
its brief and strenuous career of independence, 
and its annexation to the United States are told 
illuminatingly. In presenting the consecutive nar- 
rative of the events which culminated in the war 
between the United States and Mexico he has 
found it desirable to digress slightly and give cer- 
tain side-lights. The story of the war is given in 
detail, although not from a military point of view. 
In the chapter on the conclusion of peace, Mr. 
Rives denies categorically that the annexation of 
Texas was due to an American conspiracy, and, 
further, that the war was forced upon Mexico for 
the purpose of acquiring additional slave terri- 
tery for the United States. Much in these volumes 
will be found of exceptional value at the present 
moment of crisis in Mexico. The work is fur- 
nished with some excellent. maps, a good index, 
and a good bibliography. 


Our Relations 
with Mexico 





1 The United States and Mexico 1821-1848. By George Lock- 
hart Rives. Scribners. 2 vols. 1446 pp. $& ° 


Elsewhere in this number the editor of the 
REVIEW speaks of Colonel Roosevelt and his recent 
literary activities. His newest volume’ does not 
represent his writing of the present 


Roosevelt, 
Historian and year, except as respects some of 
Philosopher _the briefer essays. It is made up 


chiefly of the three addresses that he delivered 
in the spring of 1910 at the University of Oxford, 
the University of Berlin, and the Sorbonne at 
Paris, while the volume opens with the address 
presented by him last December at the Boston 
meeting of the American Historical Association, 
when he had served his year as president of the 
society. These essays have been made familiar 
to the public through their separate publication, 
and this volume brings them together for us in 
a permanent and convenient form. ‘The volume 
includes several papers written for the Outlook, 
and it shows Mr. Roosevelt’s great versatility of 
mind and interest as respects the subject-matter 
of -history and science and his own ability to pre- 
sent a discussion of various subjects in such a way 
as to produce essays of a permanent kind because 
possessing the quality of literature. 


Dr. Bingham’s title® is a challenge and an indi- 
cation that his book is written contentiously. In 
order to make it appear that the Monroe Doctrine 


TheMonroe i8 (as he declares) an obsolete 
Doctrine shibboleth, he is under necessity of 
Obsolete? stating the doctrine and explain- 


ing it in such a way as to render his demoli- 
tion of it complete. Dr. Bingham is the admirable 
and interesting professor of Latin-American his- 
tory and curator of the collection on Latin Amer- 
ica at Yale, and his notable work is that of an 
archeologist who has made wonderful finds in 
Peru and Bolivia. He is conversant with all the 
expression of South American prejudice against 
the United States, and is in much sympathy with 
such states of mind. He writes piquantly and 
with a certain erudition, and his little volume is 
well worth reading. There is very much of truth 
in it, although it is not the rounded and complete 
exposition of the Monroe Doctrine a careful stu- 
dent of political science and international relation- 
ships would prepare. 





2 History as Literature, and Other Essays. By Theodore 
Roosevelt. Scribners. 310 pp. $1.50. 

3 The Monroe Doctrine : An Obsolete Shibboleth. By Hiram 
Bingham. Yale Uni ity Press. 154 pp. $1.15. 























OF KIT CARSON IN “BEYOND THE OLD 
FRONTIER” (SCRIBNERS ) 


PORTRAIT 


In “The History of English Patriotism,”’* Esmé 
Wingfield-Stratford, a Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge, endeavors to show how everything of 
value that nations in general, and 
the English nation in particular, 
have at any time achieved “has 
been the direct outcome of the common feeling 
upon which patriotism is built.’ In two bulky 
illustrated volumes this author passes in review 
the great fervid moments of British history, such 
as the defeat of the Armada and the enthusiasm 
against Napoleon, and points out that only at such 
times do Shakespeares and Turners emerge. Mr. 
Wingfield-Stratford writes very entertainingly and 
makes out a good argument for his thesis. 


British 
Patriotism 


A fascinating description of life “Beyond the 
Old Frontier,” really a series of adventures of 
Indian fighters, hunters, and fur-traders, has been 
given us by Mr. George Bird 
Grinnell.” There are some unusual 
illustrations, one of which,—a little- 
known portrait of Kit Carson, the noted plains- 
man and scout—we reproduce here. 


Frontier 
ife 


Some very illuminating and entertaining pen 
pictures of the Spanish Conquistadores, dealing 
particularly with their exploration work in Cen- 
tral America, and especially in 
Costa Rica, are given in Dr. Guar- 
dia’s “History of the Discovery 
and Conquest of Costa Rica,” which has just been 
brought out in English translation by Harry Wes- 


1 The History of English Patriotism. By Esme Wingfield- 
Stratford. Lane. 2 vols. 1286 pp. $7.50. 


Central Ameri- 
can History 





2 Beyond the Old Frontier. By George Bird Grinnell. Scrib- 
374 pp., ill. $1.50. 
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ton Van Dyke.’ Dr. Ricardo Fernandez Guardia, 
formerly Minister of Foreign Affairs and Public 
Instruction in his country, and historian of some 
note, in this little volume tells practically the 
whole story of Central America. There are many 
new and interesting illustrations, including por- 
traits of a number of old ecclesiastical and mili- 
tary worthies of Spain’s early days on this conti- 
nent. 


Paris from the days of Julius Cesar to the time 
of President Poincaré, told in a familiar, anec- 
dotal style to the accompaniment of some interest- 


aie ing pictures, is the subject of 
renc Fits Py 
Elatery Mabell S. C. Smith s “Twenty 


Centuries of Paris. In Harper’s 
“Parallel Source Problems,” on the other hand, we 
have Dr. Fred Morrow Fling’s “Source Problems 
on the French Revolution,” consisting of docu- 
mentary and other evidence.’ 


In “Spanish Islam” Reinhart Dozy years ago 
presented a history of the Moslems in Spain. This 























A SPANISH CONQUISTADOR 
(From Guardia’s “Discovery and Conquest of Costa 
ica” 


has now been translated with a biographical in- 
troduction and additional notes by 
Francis Griffin Stokes, in a volume 
of 736 pages.© The story of the 
Arabs in Spain is one of the most fascinating in 


Arabs in 
Spain 





3 History of the Discovery and Conquest of Costa Rica. By 
Ricardo Fernandez Guardia. Crowell. 416 pp., ill. $3. 
4 Twenty Centuries of Paris. By Mabell S. C. Smith. Crowell. 
$2. 


400 pp., ill. 
5 Source Problems on the French Revolution. By Fred Mor- 
row Fling and Helene Dresser. Fling. Harpers. 338 pp. $1.10. 


6 Spanish Islam. By Reinhart Dozy. Duffield. 736 pp., ill. $6. 
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all human history. Professor 
Dozy told it in a style worthy of 
the subject. There is a map as 
well as a good index, bibliogra- 
phy, and chronological tables. 

In “The American Spirit”* 
the Hon. Oscar S. Straus pre- 
sents some modern studies of the 
history of our 
diplomatic rela- 
tions, the protec- 
tion of our citizens, and the 
growth and advancement of our 
commerce. The volume begins 
with a chapter on the American 
spirit and closes with a tribute 
to John Hay. 


Essays by 
Oscar Straus 


In another paragraph we no- 


tice Senator Lodge’s “Early 
Memories.” Another interesting 
little volume of 
John Bull : a OHN 
and Brother Mr. Lodge’s, very J 
Jonathan timely in the 


present mood of the American 
people, is “One Hundred Years of Peace,”* writ- 
ten apropos of the coming celebration between the 
American and the English people. In a brilliant 
and penetrating little sketch Senator Lodge traces 
the relations of the United States and Great Bri- 
tain since the War of 1812. 


2 


A discussion of the theory and practice of gov- 
ernment in the old Greek empires—Athens, Sparta, 
Alexander’s realm, and the vast administrations 
of the Ptolemies and Seleucids— 


How the ; ane 
Greeks has been written by William Scott 
Governed Ferguson (Professor of Ancient 


History at Harvard) under the general title, 


“Greek Imperialism.” 


BIOGRAPHY AND 


Pf ees Robert M. La_ Follette’s  au- 
tobiography’ is a frank and unreserved personal 
narrative of political experiences. The earlier chap- 
ters are particularly informing re- 
garding the origins of the Progres- 
sive movement in the Middle West. 
This would not be a characteristic La Follette 
book if it did not strike out at those institutions 
and personalities whom the Senator regards as 
his foes. In the latter chapters of the work 
there is much “hard hitting” of the kind that has 
become familiar to La Follette audiences, and 
among those hit are several leaders in the modern 


La Follette’s 
Own Story 





1 LS American Spirit. By Oscar S. Straus. Century. 379 


p. ; 
2 One Hundred Years of P . By H Cabot Lodge. 
Macmillan. 136 p " 125. i hh ee a Sie 

% Greek Imperialism. By William Scott Ferguson. Houghton 
Mifflin. 258 PP. . 

4 New England and New France. By James Douglas. Put- 
nam. 560 pp., ill. q 

*° A Personal Narrative of Political Experiences. By Robert 
M. LaFollette. Madison, Wis. The Robert M. LaFollette 
Company. 807 pp., ill. $1.50. 
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LAVAL-MONTMORENCY 
TYPICAL WORTHIES OF NEW ENGLAND AND NEW FRANCE 


WINTHROP 


An attempt to understand and describe the spirit 
that animated the two different groups of colo- 
nists, French and English, who were contending 
for the control of the North Amer- 

Englandin ican continent in the seventeenth 

America and eighteenth centuries, based on 
documentary and other first-hand evidence, is Mr. 
James Douglas’s “New England and New France,”’* 
which he has subtitled “Contrasts and Parallels in 
Colonial History.” Very graphically in places Mr. 
Douglas characterizes the methods and policies 
adopted by these different groups, with their in- 
fluence on subsequent American history. There 
are many interesting portraits, two of which we 
reproduce. 


France and 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


Progressive movement. This, however, in no 
way detracts from the main interest of the 
story. 


A public servant whose record certainly de- 
served a word of commendation was the late 
Edward A. Moseley, Secretary of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission from its 
organization in 1887 until his 
death in 1911. Mr. James Morgan 
has taken the opportunity in a modest book, “The 
Life Work of Edward A. Moseley,’® to describe 
some of the activities through which Mr. Moseley 
greatly magnified and ennobled his office. Be- 
fore his time there had been no such thing as the 
exercise of legislative Federal power over rail- 
roads. It is to him that we owe very much of 
what has been done in practical development of 
Federal regulation, a work done, as Mr. Morgan 
truly says, “in the service of humanity.” 


Moseley and 
the Railroads 





® The Life Work of. Edward A. Moseley in the Service of 
Humanity. By James Morgan. Macmillan. 378 pp. ° $2. 
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LYMAN TRUMBULL OF ILLINOIS 
A statesman of the Civil War and reconstruc- 
tion periods who has been strangely overlooked by 
biographers was Lyman Trumbull, Senator from 
Illinois from 1855 to 1873. At 
last the life record of Trumbull 
has been written by the one man 
probably best fitted among all living to complete 
the task.” Mr. Horace White, formerly editor 
of the New York Evening Post, and for many 
years before that connected with the Chicago 
Tribune, was in- 
timately acquaint- 
ed with Trumbull 
throughout his 
senatorial career. 
He has made good 
use of the papers 
committed to him 
by the family, and 
from his own 
knowledge of the 
times and of the 
personalities with 
whom Trumbull 
was associated, he 
has been able to 
prepare an impor- 
tant and service- 
able biography. 
Mr. White makes 
the significant ad- 
mission in his 
preface that he 
had himself been 
wrong in sustain- 
ing the policy of 
Congress in oppo- 


Lyman 
Trumbull 
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1 The Life of Lyman Trumbull. By Horace White. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. 458 pp., ill. $3. 
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sition to that of President Johnson, and that John- 
sen’s policy, “which was Lincoln’s policy, was the 
true one and ought never to have been departed 
from. This is the conclusion to which I have 
come after much study in the evening of a long 
life.” 


One of the “unreconstructed” Southern states- 
men of the old school was Robert Toombs of 


Georgia. His life has only now been written 
nia by a Southern-born historian of 
oftaseme the present generation, Professor 


Ulrich B. Phillips, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan.” Professor Phillips has had, 
however, the advantage of the ‘Toombs cor- 
respondence and other manuscript material which 
was long in the possession of the late Colonel 
John C. Reed, of Atlanta. Material was also 
secured from many other sources, and we now 
have, for. the first time, a complete biography 
of one of the leaders of the Confederacy. 
Toombs was a Whig member of Congress in 

















ROBERT TOOMBS OF GEORGIA 


the 40’s and a United States Senator during the 
long ante-bellum wranglings of the 50’s, It is 
this portion of his career that is most interesting 
and important. 


In Senator Henry Cabot Lodge’s “Early Memo- 
ries’ we find set forth the experiences of a fa- 
vored Boston lad in the third quarter of the nine- 
teenth century. Senator Lodge’s 
recollections of the great men of 
Massachusetts in the Civil War 
period are peculiarly vivid and_ illuminating. 


2 The Life of Robert Toombs. By Ulrich Bonnell Phillips. 


Macmillan. 281 pp. $2. 
3% Early. Memories. By Henry Cabot Lodge. Scribner’s. 362 


pp. $2.50. 


A Senator’s 
Boyhood 
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Even in his boyhood days he 
personally knew many of the 
public men and the men of let- 
ters who frequented Boston in 
those times and he enjoyed the 
advantages of European travel. 


There have recently been pub- 
lished the war diaries of two 
American girls—one in_ the 

Two North and_ the 
School-Girls’ other in the 

Diaries South. “Village 
Life in America”* contains the 
school-girl journals of Caroline 
Cowles Richards. The scene of 
the story is the village of Can- 
andaigua in central New York, 
and the simple daily life of the 
New England people who chiefly 
made up that community is 
vividly described. The other 
book is “A Confederate Girl’s 
Diary,”* by Sarah Morgan 
Dawson. This diary was writ- 
ten in Louisiana during the Civil War, and was 
preserved intact through all the vicissitudes of re- 
construction days. It reflects the intense prejudices 
of the times, of course, but is fraught with an un- 
expected wisdom and comprehension of the larger 
movements of the war. 


The “Letters and Recollections of Alexander 
Agassiz,” who developed the Calumet copper 
mine and was active for many years in scientific 
expeditions and researches, have 
much interest for the general 
reader as well as for scientific 
workers and men of affairs. Alexander Agassiz 
was the son of the Swiss naturalist, Louis Agassiz, 
whose professorship at Harvard made him a 
notable figure in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century. 


A “Practical” 
Scientist 


“Gentlemen Rovers” is the title given by E. 
Alexander Powell to a series of sketches of men, 
who, he thinks, have been overlooked by history 
and forgotten by fame, although 
they have won for America more 
than half the territory comprised 
within our present borders. ‘These men, Boyd, 
Truxtun, Eaton, Reed, Lafitte, Smith, Ide, Ward, 
Walker, some of them pirates, and others ad- 
venturers who operated chiefly on their own ac- 
count, lie in forgotten and neglected graves— 
some of them in foreign lands. Mr. Powell has 
revived the story of their achievements and told 
us more clearly than any one had thought it 
worth while to tell before just what manner of 
men they were and what they were trying to ac- 
complish. 


Soldiers 
of Fortune 


The second volume of “The Writings of John 
Quincy Adams,’” edited by Worthington C. Ford, 





1 Village Life in America; The Diary of a School Girl (1852- 
187 2). By Caroline Cowles Richards. Holt. 225 pp., ill. $1.30. 

2 A Confederate Girl’s Diary. By Sarah Morgan Dawson. 
Houghton Mifflin. 440 pp., ill. $2. 

8 Letters and Recollections of Alexander Agassiz. Edited by 

R. Agassiz. Houghton Migiin, 454 pp.. ill. $3.50. ; 

4 Gentlemen Rov ers. . Alexander Powell. Scribners. 

245 pp., ill. $1.50. 

5 The Writings of John kee Adams. Edited by Worthing- 
ton C. Ford. Macmillan. 531pp. $3.50. 


THE NORTHERN SCHOOL-GIRL 
(CAROLINE COWLES RICHARDS) 
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THE SOUTHERN SCHOOL-GIRL 
(SARAH MORGAN DAWSON) 


covers the period of his father’s administration 
as President. The letters of this 
period are chiefly interesting as 
throwing light on the beginnings 
of American diplomacy in European capitals. 


John Quincy 
Adams 


Professor Oscar Kuhns, of Wesleyan University, 
relates in what he calls “A One-Sided Auto- 
biography,” the story of his intellectual life, de- 

pGalies scribing particularly the books that 

Professor's he read in his youth and the satis- 

Life factions of various sorts that he de- 
rived from them. 





6 A One-Sided Autobiography. By Oscar Kuhns. Eaton & 
Mains. 236pp. $1. 

















ALEXANDER AGASSIZ 
(Whose “Letters and Recollections” have just appeared) 
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ROBERT FULTON 


(From the painting attributed to himself and reproduced 
in the “Life and Works,’ by Dickinson) 


During his latter years the sculptor, Augustus 
Saint-Gaudens, was frequently urged to write his 
He was always averse to doing 


reminiscences. 

. rome this. During the last year or two 

aint-Gaudens H H r 

astocksior of his life, however, he began to 
dictate certain portions of an 


autobiography, which now appears in two volumes 
under the general editorship of his son Homer.’ It 
is a comprehensive record of the life and achieve- 
ments of one who was undoubtedly America’s 
greatest sculptor. Saint-Gaudens’ early struggles 
and his later triumphs, his friendships with such 
men as John La Farge, Robert Louis Stevenson, 
General Sherman, Richard Watson Gilder, and 
others, are told to the accompaniment of many 
anecdotes and humorous bits, which, in a way, 
make up an art history of Saint-Gaudens’ genera- 
tion. The two volumes are very handsomely 
gotten up and copiously illustrated. 


After all the Fulton literature that appeared 
four years ago in connection with the centenary of 
the Clermont, an English writer, Mr. H. W. 
Dickinson, of the Science Museum, 
South Kensington, has still found 
it quite worth while to bring to- 
gether facts concerning Fulton’s inventions and his 


Fulton, 
Artist-Inventor 





Edited and 
774 pp., 


1 The Reminiscences of Augustus Saint-Gaudens. 
— by Homer Saint-Gaudens. Century. 2 vols. 
ill. $7. 
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work as an artist.” A good deal of the material 
in Mr. Dickinson’s book has never before been 
published, and the author has been indefatigable 
in obtaining valuable assistance from America. 


The life of the famous Madame Tallien, from 
the last days of the French revolution until her 
death as Princess De Chimay in 1835, has been 
translated from the French by J. 
Lewis May, and appears in the 
profusely illustrated volume from 
the press of John Lane entitled “A Queen of 
Shreds and Patches.” 

Another translation brought out by this house 
is Lady Moreton’s version of “The Story of Don 
John of Austria,” as told by. Padre Luis Coloma, 
S.=J.,. of the Real Academia Espanola. This 
volume also is freely illustrated. 


Madame 
Tallien 


Maurice Hewlett’s novel, “Bendish,’”” draws one 
backwards in time a full century. Lord Bendish, 
an English peer, the last of his line, is evidently 
Lord Byron thinly disguised by 
fictitious incidents and the absence 
of Byron’s physical infirmity. The 
book follows the career of Bendish up to the time 
when he awakens one fine morning to find him- 
self famous because of the instant success of his 
great poem “The Wanderer” (“Childe Harold’). 
The young lordling-poet is sketched as a talented, 
peevish, impetuous, brilliant-in-streaks, insincere 
person wrapped in a mantle of assumed depreca- 
tion and self-pity that half concealed the fires of 
his mounting egotism. Hewlett writes of “Bend- 
ish”: “He might have been the most distinguished 
peer in England but for his conviction that it 
was distinction enough to be a peer at all. Other 
careers attracted him for a time and he pursued 
them with a zest that soon tired: poetry, politics, 
love, philosophy, affairs. He found them flimsy 
stuff beside the solid fact of being a lord among 
commoners.” In this sentence Hewlett has struck 
upon the subtle poison that actually corroded away 
the brilliant powers of George Gordon, Lord 
Byron. The poet, Gervase Poore, who writes a 
“Vision of Revolt” (The Revolt of Islam) is no 
other than Shelley, his wife Georgiana, probably 
Mary Wollstonecraft. Tom Moore figures in the 
novel under his own name. Much of the action 
takes place in Italy and as usual when Hewlett 
writes of Italy he is writing of Arcady. His char- 
acter-drawing may be likened to the art of the 
cameo—a delicate chiseling of precious material in 
order to reveal that which is still more precious—a 
human soul. It seems probable that there will 
be a sequel to this book which will cover the 
remaining incidents of Bendish’s career. 


Byron 
Novelized 





2 Robert Fulton, Engineer and Artist, His Life and Works. 
By H. W. Dickinson. Lane. 333 pp., il, $3. 
A Queen of Shreds and Patches: Madame Tallien. By L. 
Gastine. Translated by J. Lewis May. Lane. 348 pp., ill. $3.50. 
4 The Story of Don — - — By Padre Luis Coloma, 


S.J. Lane. Be RE 
> Bendish, Taurice Hewiett. Scribners. $1.35. 

















NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL 
PROBLEMS 


WO recent books on the Philippines are entitled 

“The Odyssey of the Philippine Commission,” 
by Daniel R. Williams, and “The Progressing 
Philippines,” by Charles W. 
Briggs. Mr. Williams’s book is 
almost exclusively devoted to the 
work and impressions received by President Mc- 
Kinley’s Commission of Five which went to the 
Islands in 1900 and 1901, while Mr. Briggs, who 
has been a missionary in the Islands, devotes his 
book largely to “attempting to describe how under 
American methods crude human stuff is swiftly 
undergoing moral and spiritual, as well as politi- 
cal change.” Both books are illustrated. 


The 
Philippines 


“The competence of the National Government 
in making and enforcing treaties in relation to the 
reserved powers of the States’”—such, treated his- 

torically and legally from docu- 
a mentary sources, is the subject of 
a monograph entitled “National 
Supremacy,” by Edward S. Corwin, of Princeton 
University. This is particularly useful in con- 
nection with the California-Japanese disagreement. 


Prince Lazarovich-Hrebelianovich’s book on 
“The Orient Question” * deals with the problems 
of southeastern Europe in their relations to the 
older continents and to the world 
in general. He finds that the geo- 
political situation of the Balkan 
peninsula brings it into important relationships 
with such world problems as Anglo-Russian and 
Anglo-German antagonisms, and the United 
States as a world power. The approaches to 
Suez and Panama are considered by him in this 
book as historic trade routes, and the great ques- 
tion of Islamism is discussed informingly. Prince 
Lazarovich - Hrebelianovich, who married an 
American lady, is the author, in collaboration 
with his wife, of a noted historical work on the 
Serbs, which we noticed in these pages some 
months ago, and which was entitled “The Serv- 
ian People—Their Past Glory and Their Des- 
tiny.” 


Near and 
Far East 


A very useful exposition and analysis of “In- 
surance and the State”” has been written by Dr. 
W. F. Gephart, author of “The Principles of In- 
and now Professor of 


aie surance,” 

ate bas ve ; : 

Siuneaaied Economics in Washington Univer- 
sity. Professor Gephart surveys 


the entire field of insurance, dividing his book 
into three parts under the general heads “State 


A very stimulating study of “The Theory of 
Social Revolutions,”’ by Brooks Adams, comes to 
the conclusion that our present social system is 
doomed, and that a new order is 
even now in the making. The 
headings of the chapters in which 
Mr. Adams considers his theory of progress by 
revolution will indicate the development of his 
thought. They are: “The Collapse of Capitalistic 
Government;” “The Limitations of the Judicial 
Function;” “American Courts as Legislative 
Chambers ;” “The Social Equilibrium;” “Political 
Courts;” and, finally, ‘“Inferences.” In the 
course of this last chapter he gives it as his 
deliberate opinion that “American society as at 
present organized, with capitalists for the 
dominant class, can concentrate no further, and, 
as nothing in the universe is at rest, if it does 
not concentrate, it must begin to disintegrate. 
Indeed, we may perceive incipient signs of dis- 
integration all about us.” 


Social 
Revolution 


The business of making and exchanging goods 
all over the globe has more romance in it than is 
generally realized. Mr. James Davenport Whelp- 
ley, who is a veteran globe-trotter 
and a_ student of international 
economics and politics, has written 
a fascinating volume on “The Trade of the 
World.” * He uses facts and figures to paint a 
picture of magnitude and appeal. The volume, 
which is illustrated, is made up of chapters under 
the following heads, which show its scope: “Trade 
Strategy,” “The Commercial Strength of Great 
Britain,’ ‘“Germany’s Foreign Trade,” “The 
Trade of France,” “Belgium the Balance-wheel 
of Trade,’ “Austria-Hungary, the European 
Enigma,” “Italy’s Economic Outlook,” “The 
Trade of Northern Africa,” “Japan’s Commercial 
Crisis,” “The Trade of China,” “The Trade of 
Russia,” “Progressive Argentina,” “If Canada 
Were to Annex the United States,” “The Foreign 
Trade of the United States.” 


Trade 
Questions 


A book which describes many of the odd activi- 
ties of the useful government bureaus at Wash- 
ington quite apart from politics is William A. 


tial DuPuy’s “Uncle Sam, Wonder 
xperimenting 8 4 b4 , , 
ot Wachlagten Worker. This is really the story 

of unique scientific experiments 
conducted by the Government, such as growing 


new useful animals, 


cotton on trees, “inventing” 
“stealing 


sclving some of the riddles of the sea, 





Life Insurance,” “State Fire Insurance,” and the ‘persimmon’s pucker,” trading bugs with for- 
“Social tusurance.” eign countries, and other odd but useful activities. 
By Daniel R. 5 Insurance and the State. By W. F. Gephart. Macmillan. 


1 The Odyssey of the Philippine Commission. 
Williams. McClurg. 364 pp. pin 75. 
2 The Progressing Philippines. By tie W. Briggs. Phila- 
delphia : The Gr-ffith and Rowland Press. 174 pp., ill. 50 cents. 
National Supremacy. By Edward S. Corwin. Holt. 321 pp. 


4 T he Orient Question. 


Pri L 
Duffield By Prince : eines Hrebelianovich, 


355 pp., ill. with maps. 


228 pp. 5. 
6 The Theory of Social Revolutions. By Brooks Adams. 
Macmillan. 240 pp. $1.25. 
T The Trade of the World. By James Davenport Whelpley. 
Century. 436 pp.,ill. $2. 
8 Uncle Sam, Wonder Worker. By William A. DuPuy. 
tokes. 271 pp., ill. $1.25. 
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READERS of Stevenson will welcome a com- 

plete collection of his poems and ballads which 
includes a “Child’s Garden of Verse,” “Songs of 
Travel,” and the posthumous poems 
and ballads of the South Sea 
Islands." Stevenson’s explanatory 
notes (often prose poems in themselves) are ap- 
pended tc many of the verses. The poetic work 
of Robert Louis Stevenson increases in popularity 
as the years go by. His heart was brave, but 
he never failed to understand the purifying grace 
of humility. At the end of his life neither pride 
in his possessions nor in the measure of his praise 
from men occurred to his mind. He remembered 
only that he had received many favors and, to 
use his own words, was not “fool enough to be 
ungrateful.” His poems explore the heart of 
childhood; they were born where he confesses he 
was born—in Arcady; last and best, they are lov- 
ing. Alone, without the prose works, they justify 
his oft applied title in his later years—‘Robert 
Louis, The Beloved.” 


Stevenson’s 
Poems 


Mrs. Julia Caroline Ripley Dorr was born in 
Charleston, South Carolina, in the year 1825, and 
died only last year, at her home, “The Maples,” 
at Rutland, Vermont. Her gift of 
poesy has for many years delight- 
ed an ever-increasing audience of 
readers. It is primarily womanly poetry—the 
essence of a fine, sweet nature that brought only 
blessing unto the world. To the end of her long 
life she continued to write good poetry, of which 
two volumes have heretefore been published. The 
posthumous book, “Last Poems,” * includes the two 
previously published, “Afterglow” and “Beyond 
the Sunset.” Some of the lyrics bear a strong re- 
semblance to the work of another similarly gifted 
woman, the late Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. The 
poem, “In Rock Creek Cemetery,” written to the 
Saint-Gaudens memorial statue of Grief, is of ex- 
ceptional beauty. The sonnet, “Thy Songs and 
Mine,” is addressed to those singers who shall 
remain on earth after the writer has fallen asleep: 


Mrs. Dorr’s 
Last Poems 


“TI shall be silent with my song half sung; 

I shall be dumb with half the story told; 

I shall be mute, leaving the half unsaid. 

Take thou the harp ere yet it be unstrung; 
Wake thou the lyre ere yet its chords be cold; 
Sing thou my songs and thine, when I am dead.” 


John Masefield brings out a new edition of his 
“Salt-Water Ballads,’”* given to the world eleven 
years ago as poems written in the author’s boy- 
hood and early youth. This collec- 
tion marks the beginning of Mase- 
field’s ascent toward the zenith of 
the poetic firmament, and these ballads of the sea, 
torn freshly from his then recent experiences, will 
quite likely remain to the end of his life the fresh- 
est and purest of all the Masefield poesy. They 


Masefield’s 
Ballads 





1 The Poems and Ballads of Robert Louis Stevenson. Scrib- 
ners. 367 pp. $2. 
2 Last Poems. By Julia C. R. Dorr. Scribners. 206 pp. $1.50. 
3 —_ Water Ballads. By John Masefield. Macmillan. 112 
pp. Fi. 
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POEMS, STORIES, AND ESSAYS 


are written in the language “such as sailors use 
at sea”; they are reckless with youth and adven- 
ture; they are quick with love and brave with 
hardy courage. All the savor of youth flung into 
hardship and pain and wild adventure sings 
through the lines, all the baflement of an old soul 
beginning in a new body its earthly pilgrimage. 
“To-morrow” voices the determination of youth 
that refuses to recognize defeat: 


Oh, yesterday the cutting edge drank thirstily and 
deep; 

The upland outlaws ringed us in and herded us 
like sheep; 

They drove us from the stricken field and bayed 
us into keep. 

But to-morrow, 
By the living God, we'll try the game again. 


Oh, yesterday our: little troop was ridden through 
and through; 

Our swaying, tattered pennons fled, a_ broken, 
beaten few, 

And all a summer afternoon they hunted us and 
slew. 

But to-morrow, 
By the living God, we'll try the game again. 


And here upon the turret-top the bale-fire glowers 


red; 
The wake-lights burn and drip about our hacked, 
disfigured dead, 
And many a broken heart is here and many a 
broken head. 
But to-morrow, 
By the living God, we'll try the game again. 


If a man gives his highest talent to the produc- 
tion of poetry, how much of literary worth and 
inspiration may we expect to find in his prose? 
This question drives the reader 
with sharp curiosity through John 
Masefield’s volume of short stories, 
“A Mainsail Haul.”* Therein are sixteen stories 
of ships, sailormen and the sea—a few historical, 
others imaginary and fantastical, a few strung 
together like a necklace of bright.bits of folklore 
and legend of the sea. Of this latter kind, none 
excel the “Port o’ Many Ships,” with the great 
sea-snake coiled in a blue cavern underneath the 
Gulf of Mexico, with a crown of gold on his 
herned head, unless it be the story of the galleon, 
Spanish Rose, which the Lord of Alva built for 
his lady—a galleon where in every cabin “was a 
silver crucifix above an old censer of flowered cop- 
per, studded with jewels, which sent up smoke at 
the canonical hour.” In these tales are splendid 
passages of description; that of the store kept by 
the “Johnny Dago,” in the sailor’s yarn, shows the 
astonishing fidelity of the author’s power of ob- 
servation and the range of his memory. The five 
historical papers are concerned with Captain John 
Ward, a “most notorious pirate,” Captain John 
Jennings, Captain Robert Knox, Captain John 
Noton, and the “Voyage of the Cygnet.” 


Stories by 
Masefield 





4 A Mainsail Haul, By J. Masefield. Macmillan. 189 pp. $1.25+ 














OTHER BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


The most valuable and profitable book of essays 
for the month is Mr. Arthur Christopher Benson’s 
“Joyous Gard.”* Mr. Benson has long been certain 
of a hearty welcome; he. has grown 
increasingly to be our companion in 
our inner meditative natures; he 
has given us such simplicity and common sense and 
spiritual advisement that each new book from his 
pen comes as the counsel of a well-tried friend: 
The key to all Mr. Benson writes, the secret of 
his wide influence is explained in a single para- 
graph from “Joyous Gard”: 

“We must say to ourselves that whatever hap- 
pens the soul shall not be atrophied, and we should 
be as anxious about it, if we find it is losing its 
zest and freedom, as we should be if we found the 
body were losing its appetite.” 

“Joyous Gard” was, as we all remember, Sir 


Essays by 
Benson 
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Lancelot’s castle in “Morte d’Arthur.” The au- 
thor has called his book by this name because it 
“speaks of a stronghold we can win with our own 
hands,” a fortress of beauty and spiritual peace— 
in other words, the Christ spirit, the refuge of 
those who listen to the divine words, “Come unto 
Me all ye who are weary and are heavy laden 
and I will give you rest.” To be explicit, it deals 
with ideas, art, love and life, poetry and wonder, 
progress, growth, faith, science, vitality, sincerity, 
and many other things of good report. Its style is 
wholly without effort; it runs with the limpidness 
of clear water. Upon the last page of “Joyous 
Gard” Mr. Benson writes “The end,” but it is an 
error. Books of the quality and perception of this 
volume of essays never come to an end; they 
write themselves over again endlessly in a reality 
of gracious bounty and helpfulness to the world. 





OTHER BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


AY SEFUL reference manual is the “Negro Came 
Book,’” the fiftieth anniversary edition, which has 
appeared under the editorship of Monroe N. Work, 
for some years in charge of records 
and research at Tuskegee Institute. 
His book includes a review of the 
progress of the negro race during fifty years, with 
various deductions from the census figures, much 
legal data and statistical description, and biblio- 
graphical material very generously supplied. 


Negro 
Progress 


“The First Principles of Evolution,’ * by Dr. S. 
Herbert, who has many degrees from European 
universities, is the sequel to his former volume, 
“The First Principles of Heredity.” 
It is the outcome of a series of lec- 
tures given in Manchester to a 
class of working men. “The Meaning of Evolu- 
tion,”* on the other hand, by Dr. Samuel Christian 
Schmucker (Biological Sciences in the West Ches- 
ter State Normal School, West Chester, Pa.), is a 
more detailed study of evolution historically and 
from the modern point of view. Dr. Schmucker’s 
book is illustrated with portraits of great scientists. 


Evolution 


Two attractively illustrated volumes on Indians 
are “Blackfeet Indian Stories,”” by George Bird 


Grinnell, and the “Book of Indian Braves,’”’ by 
: Kate Dickinson Sweetser. Mr. 
_— Grinnell tells simply and interest- 


ingly the legends of the Blackfeet 
tribe, while Miss Sweetser takes a wider field for 
her writing and considers many historic Indian 
personages of different tribes. 


When Pierre Loti writes about India his idea 
seems to be to dream about the Buddhist faith, 
describe the ruined temples of the ancient gods, 
comment languidly on Oriental 
music on moonlight nights, and 
experience all sorts of indescriba- 
ble terrors and nameless dreads. He visits sacred 


Loti’s’ 
India 
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cities, weeps over famine sufferers, and converses 
with high priests of theosophy—all this to the 
accompaniment of some very vivid pictures in 
color and odd pen sketches.’ 


Scribner, head of 


“Publishing,” Mr. Charles 
is once reported to 


the great firm of that name, 


have said, “is neither a business nor a profession, 
it is a career.” With this remark, Mr, Robert 
Sterling Yard, now editor of the Century 


Magazine, closes a very readable little volume 
entitled ‘The Publisher.’* Mr. Yard knows 
whereof he speaks—or writes—and he writes well. 


Some suggestive studies on “The Significance 
of Art”°—sculpture, the minor arts, painting, mu- 
sic, art, and nature—have been gathered in book 
form by Eleanor Rowland, Ph.D., 
Meaning Professor of Psychology in Reed 

College. There is a good deal in 
Dr. Rowland’s little book which finds confirma- 
ticn and even elaboration in Mr. Royal Cortissoz’s 
“Art and Common Sense.”*® Mr. Cortissoz, who 
has a long list of books on art topics to his credit, 
including monographs on John La Farge and Au- 
gustus Saint-Gaudens, endeavors to bring the 
mysterious and esoteric term art within the com- 
prehension of the multitude, without being didac- 
tic—which is an art in itself. 


Art’s 


A subject about which the general public knows 
very little is treated in Mr. George Laing Miller’s 
little book on “The Recent Revolution in Organ 
Building.”** Mr. Miller has in- 
tended his book primarily for those 
who have to do with the purchase 
and reconstruction of an organ, but he has added 
much information that will be useful to the pro- 
fessional or amateur organist. There are also 
short biographies of the principal inventors. The 
text is supplied with numerous illustrations and 
diagrams. 


7 India. B 
8 The Publisher. 
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FINANCIAL NEWS FOR THE 
INVESTOR 


THE persistency with which financial wri- 

ters have urged the necessity of buying 
stocks at bottom rather than at top is plainly 
beginning to have its effect. Signs are not 
wanting that investors grow more cautious. 
Long insistence on their tendency to buy 
when a boom is on, whereas the so-called 
“insiders” are alleged to buy always when 
prices are sinking, is bearing fruit in an in- 
creasing shrewdness—an instinct for and 
knowledge of bargains. 

No fault can be found with the desire to 
buy stocks, and bonds, for that matter, as 
cheaply as possible. But this desire may go 
too far, or, rather, it may take the wrong 
direction. The word cheap is open to many 
constructions. It appears to have several 
different meanings, and unfortunately, one of 
its stock-market synonyms sounds very much 
like worthless. 

Investors in search of bargains have re- 
cently been much attracted toward the pre- 
ferred and common stocks of the Rock Island 
Company and the 4 per cent. collateral trust 
bonds of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Railroad Company. Rock Island preferred 
stock is now selling at 21 and the common 
at about 13. The preferred stock paid 4 
per cent. dividends in the years 1903-1905, 
and nothing since. ‘The common has never 
paid dividends. Now, regardless of the 
actual merits of the railroad property which 
these stocks, as will presently be seen, rather 
distantly represent, the stocks themselves 
cannot be looked upon as in any sense in- 
vestments. ‘The man who buys them locks 
up his money without interest and deprives 
himself of the return which he would get 
from a savings-bank deposit or a good bond 
or mortgage. 

A non-dividend-paying stock yields no re- 
turn unless sold at a profit. But selling at 
a profit is purely speculative. Let not the 
buyer of Rock Island or Erie common or 
of such common shares as Frisco, Chicago 
Great Western, Alton, Clover Leaf, Kan- 
sas City Southern, Iowa Central and Katy 
regard himself as an investor. Low-priced 
shares may be low-priced because there is 
something the matter with the company, be- 
cause its stock has been freely watered or 
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because earnings are meager. All this may 
seem quite elementary to many of the read- 
ers of this page, and it is elementary. But 
there is something elusive and_ seductive 
about low-priced stocks, which even the most 
sophisticated fall victims to. 

A man often feels more filled, as it were, 
with ten shares of stock selling at $10 a share 
than with one share at $100. Seven shares 
of Rock Island common are selling for about 
the same amount that one share of Northern 
Pacific brings. Only the most strong-minded 
would prefer one share of the latter to seven 
of the former. The efforts of promoters to in- 
terest investors in worthless mining, oil, rub- 
ber, and other risky stocks is nearly always 
aided by making these shares of low par 
value. Any number of persons will buy a 
thousand shares of a new and unheard of 
oil stock at $1 a share who would not think 
of buying one share of the old Standard Oil 
Company at $1000 a share. 

The great advantage of the stock which 
has paid 7 per cent. dividends for a number of 
years, and which is sure to pay at least 5 per 
cent. for years to come, and in all probability 
its regular 7 per cent., is that the work- 
ings of compound interest will pile up 
money so fast that the non-dividend-paying 
stock will probably never be able to catch 
up as far as actual return to the investor 
is concerned. An ambitious enterprise sold 
large blocks of stock about five years ago, 
made great promises, and has never paid 
a dividend. Compound interest works so 
fast that a man who bought $1000 of that 
stock five years ago would have to receive 
a 28 per cent. dividend in a very short 
time now to be as well off as the man who 
bought a 5 per cent. bond five years ago. 
Rock Island common will soon have to pay a 
65 per cent. dividend if the man who bought 
that stock when the company was formed is 
to be as well off as if he had bought a 5 per 
cent. bond. 

Actual operation of this large and impor- 
tant railroad system is conducted by the old 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway, 
whose stock is nearly all exchanged for the 
4 per cent. collateral trust bonds of the rail- 
road of the same name. ‘These are the bonds 
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which are now quoted at 52, and interest 
upon them is derived solely from the divi- 
dends paid on the stock of the old railway 
company. About 5 per cent. in dividends is 
needed to pay interest on the bonds, and that 
is what has been paid, with earnings in the last 
few years only a trifle in excess of the 5 per 
cent. Now, on top of these two companies 
is superimposed another, known as the Rock 
Island Company. This corporation owns all 
the stock of the railroad company, and in 
turn has issued its own common and pre- 
ferred stock, about $90,000,000 of the for- 
mer and $50,000,000 of the latter. These 
are the stocks which are quoted and actively 
dealt in on the Stock Exchange. Just what 
they represent is rather difficult to say, except 
that ownership of the preferred carries owner- 
ship of the whole system. 

The men who formed this inter-corporate 
group are understood to own enough of the 
preferred stock to control the system, this 
stock having a majority of the voting power, 
and the board of directors being so classified 
that no difficulty arises in perpetuating that 
control. Assuming that these men hold one- 
half of the preferred stock, which is probably 
twice or even three times as much as they 
actually need to hold in practice, the market 
value of the controlling interest in companies 
with $327,000,000 of bonded indebtedness is 
now only about $6,000,000. 

Possibly these stocks are attractive specu- 
lations, but even when one speculates there 
is great advantage in buying a dividend- 
paying security, because the dividend takes 
care of the expense of a speculative account, 
which considerable when carried on 
margin. 

Attention has recently been drawn to the 
Reading Company, partly because the Gov- 
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ernment has just entered upon another desper- 
ate attempt to force the company to give up 
its ownership of coal lands. The common 
stock, selling now at 161 and paying 8 per 
cent. dividends, earned last year, according to 
the recent annual report, between 15 and 16 
per cent. Probably the earnings were far 
greater than that since, in view of the many 
Government suits, too complete a disclosure 
of prosperity is not advisable. But even if 
the Government wins its case, the company 
cannot be forced to sell its coal lands at a loss. 
After they have been sold there will still be 
the coal to transport. Moreover, freight 
earnings from other traffic than coal have in- 
creased 40 per cent. in five years. Passenger 
earnings also steadily grow. Finally there 
has been no increase in indebtedness for a 
number of years. Last year the debt was 
actually decreased by $904,000. 

Or consider the Norfolk & Western Rail- 
way. Dividends have slowly and gradually 
increased from 2% per cent. in 1902 until 
they are now 6 per cent. The stock sells at 
104, making a net return of 5.77 per cent. 
Here is another company whose capitaliza- 
tion has shown no increase to speak of. In 
1903 its gross earnings were 14.59 per cent. 
on its total capitalization, and to-day they are 
18.64 per cent. of the bond and stock issue. 
This is a record to be proud of in view of 
the increase in capital on other railroads, such 
as the New Haven. Total fixed charges have 
grown only about half as fast as those of the 
country’s railroads as a whole. 

These two railroad companies are by no 
means lone exceptions. They are mentioned 
solely as timely examples of companies whose 
stocks, while far from low-priced, may in 
the long run prove to be much cheaper than 
most of the so-called cheap stocks. 


TYPICAL INQUIRIES AND ANSWERS 


494. AMERICAN WOOLEN—WELLS FARGO— 
SECURITIES 

Would you advise the purchase at present prices of 
American Woclen preferred, or Wells Fargo & Com- 
pany? I am a young ‘man with salary more than suff- 
cient for my present needs, and have no one dependent 
upon me yet. American Woolen preferred looks to have 
had a good dividend record, and I thought its accumu- 
lated surplus might tide the company over any temporary 
embarrassment due to tariff changes. Is Wells Fargo 
likely to cut its present high dividend on account of 
parcels-post competition? And, even in that event, will 
not the company’s well-established business in the United 
States and present or prospective business in Sout 
—- practically assure a fair income yield on its 
stock? 


There is, of course, something to be said in favor 
of these two stocks along the very lines you have 


No. 


indicated, but, in our judgment, not enough to 
justify the purchase of the stocks other than as 
pretty highly speculative issues. American Wool- 
en’s accumulated surplus is undoubtedly the source 
of a good deal of strength to the company, but it 
is by no means certain that it represents the kind 
of assets that would prove wholly effective in 
forestalling dividend changes in the event of un- 
foreseen contingencies arising out of the tariff sit- 
uation. On the other hand, it cannot be said that 


h the company may not be able to adjust its business 


to the new conditions so as to make unnecessary 
any serious sacrifices on the part of the stock- 
holders. In giving his views on the new tariff 
law, not long since, President Wood, the head of 
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the Woolen Company, said, among other things: 
“It (the new law) deserves a fair trial, and it 
certainly will have this from the American Wool- 
en Company. We shall do our level best to main- 
tain a full volume of business and to pay our 
stockholders the dividend which they have steadily 
received ever since the company was founded. No 
part of the great American market—the best mar- 
ket in the world—is going to be yielded to foreign 
manufacturers without resolute and determined ef- 
forts to retain it. We know the efficiency and 
completeness of our equipment, than which there 
can be no better in the world. The magnitude of 
our operations is a great aid to us. We are ready 
to fight it out with the enemy this year, and next 
year, and next. More than this no man can say 
at the present time.” Nor is anyone able to say 
with what success Wells Fargo and the other ex- 
press carriers are destined to meet in their efforts 
to adjust their business to the new conditions aris- 
ing out of parcels-post competition, and an attitude 
of antagonism, not only on the part of some of the 
State railroad commissions, but also on the part 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, which has 
taken the form of orders for radical reductions in 
the companies’ rates of charges for their services. 
There seems to be a growing feeling among those 
who have studied the question in a detailed way 
that these companies are going to find it more or 
less difficult from now on to justify their existence 
on the grounds of economic necessity. In various 
ways the situation becomes more complex continu- 
ally, and surrounds the express companies’ stocks 
with ‘an increasing amount of uncertainty. 


No. 495. REAL-ESTATE BONDS 


The trust companies here loan money on city real 
estate secured’ -by first mortgage. -They claim to loan 
only one-half the cash value of the property. These 
loans are secured by mortgage bonds, attached to which 
are two sets of coupons—one set for 1 per cent. and 
the other set for 5 per cent. .The bonds are sold to 
investors at par and accumulated interest. The com- 
panies retain the sheet of 1 per cent. coupons. - So the 
bonds yield 5 per cent. to the investor. ‘The bonds are 
given for the entire amount of money loaned on a single 
property. They run for five years and interest is paid 
every six months. Some of my friends are putting 
money into the bonds of certain New York City real- 
estate companies. As regards safety, what, -in your 
opinion, are the comparative merits of these investments? 


It is hardly fair to undertake a comparison of 
this kind without some knowledge of the responsi- 
bility and experience of the trust companies to 
which you refer and the character of the proper- 
ties on which it is customary for them to make 
their loans. Ip other words, we think such com- 
parison, to be worth very much, ought to be, not 
between the two classes of securities, but between 
specific issues. However, the plan you outline, in 
its general aspects, is one which has been adopted 
with great success by numerous trust companies in 
different parts of the country, in their efforts to 
popularize investment in sound real-estate mort- 
gages, which not so very long ago were consid- 
ered available only to the capitalist. The bonds 
to which the operation of the plan gives origin 
differ in one fundamental and important way from 
the other kind of securities to which you refer— 
a point which will be clear if you bear in mind 
the fact that most of the widely advertised securi- 
ties issued against improved New York City prop- 
erty do not have the security of first mortgages 
behind them, but are issued either in the form of 
plain, unsecured debentures, or under a kind of 
mortgage which conveys to a trustee for the bene- 


fit of the bondholders merely the issuing com- 
pany’s equities in the properties it controls and 
operates. There are a few strong and ably man- 
aged companies issuing securities of these types. 
But, given the right amount of responsibility and 
experience on the part of the trust companies, we 
should be inclined to recommend their issues in 
preference to the others. Local mortgages issued 
under such conditions, and especially in cases 
where the mortgagor may be personally known to 
the investor, make ideal investments to hold for 
income through to maturity. 


No. 496. NEW YORK CITY “BABY” BONDS 


I understand that the City of New York issues bonds 
at ten dollars par value—coupon.. Please tell me how I 
can procure them. Is a bond of this character easily 
negotiable, or does the fact that being issued for such 
a small amount make them difficult to seli? 


You are correct in your understanding that the 
city issues its bonds—or corporate stock, as the 
long-time obligations are called—in denomina- 
tions as low as ten dollars, but it does not make 
them available in coupon form. The fact that 
enly registered bonds are procurable in the small 
denominations, taken in conjunction with the facts 
that the demand for anything under $100 is very 
limited, and that there is more or less trouble and 
expense connected with having the larger denomi- 
nations split up into small pieces, preventing the 
dealers hitherto from offering much encourage- 
ment to the development of business of that char- 
acter, makes these bonds difficult to negotiate at 
times. At the last public offering of bonds by the 
city itself, there were a number of successful bid- 
ders for $10 denominations. These were probably 
intended to be permanent investments—perhaps 
the starting points of the purchasers’ investment 
experience—and it is doubtful if any of them have 
come into the market. You might communicate 
with one or two specialists in New York City 
issues, to find out about the chances of being able 
to obtain any of the small pieces. 


No. 497. MORTGAGES FOR INCOME 


I am inexperienced in investment matters, and having 
a small amount of money to put out at interest, I 
should like to have you inform me about the securities 

have seen offered to return up to 7 and 8 per cent. 
It is said that higher rates of interest are allowed in 
the West and South, making it possible for an investor 
to obtain more yield than on the conservative Eastern 
investment, and without making a corresponding sacri- 
fice of safety. 


You probably have reference to mortgage loans 
placed in the West and South, in localities where 
capital supplies are to some extent limited, and 
where capital of all kinds demands and secures 
higher rates than those which prevail in the East, 
where the supply of loanable funds is more ‘nearly 
equal to the demand. These securities are straight 
mortgages, in buying which the investor obtains 
actual possession of the power to enforce the pay- 
ment of both interest and’ principal. Bought 
through firms of good reputation—firms that are 
known for the careful way in which they dis- 
criminate in selecting the securities they offer to 
the public—such mortgages make excellent invest- 
ment media for income to hold through to ma- 
turity. They are not liquid investments; that is, 
they are not readily convertible into cash in cases 
of emergency, but ready convertibility is a virtue 
which the average investor would not infrequently 
find to be unnecessary if he stopped to analyze his 
situation. 
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